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A LUCKY ACCIDENT.* 
BY J. RANKEN TOWSE. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


N an afternoon in the middle of Sep- 
() tember, 1885, two young men stood by 

the side of a stunted and gnarled old 
willow tree whose roots reached out into the 
Catskill brook that runs from the famous 
Notch, dividing the .mountain range on the 
borders of Green and Ulster Counties, New 
York, down to the village of Shandaken. 
They had sauntered up the valley, rod in 
hand, whipping the water here and there in 
such likely spots as they thought might af- 
ford harbor to some wise old trout who had 
thus far avoided capture, and had almost 
reached the head of the stream, which at this 
point wandered away from the wagon road to 
inclose a little patch of grass, still vividly 
green in spite of the lateness of the season. 
The mountain on the western side of the 
valley and the brook which crept around 
its base, were deep in shadow already, while 
the opposite hill, partly stripped of timber 
and ribbed with layers of slate, lay glowing 
ina blaze of sunshine, affording one of the 
striking contrasts so common in that region 
of natural surprises. The heat, which during 
the earlier part of the afternoon had been 
moderated by a cool westerly breeze, was now 
extremely oppressive, and a heavy cloud, 
whose crest was just beginning to show itself 
above the ridge of the eastern mountain, gave 
warning of an impending storm. 

One of the young men, a stalwart six-footer, 
with light hair closely clipped, a pair of bold 
blue eyes, and a heavy jaw suggesting a tol- 
erably willful disposition, had flung his 
B-Aug. * Copyrighted, 1890, by T. L. 


fishing-rod down upon the grass, and, with 
his back to the stream, was watching the 
rising thunder-cloud, lazily fanning himself 
meanwhile with his strawhat. Presently he 
spoke : ¢ 

‘*How far are we from civilization, George? 
It’s going to rain cats, dogs, and pitchforks in 
a few minutes and there is precious little fun 
in tramping with wet clothes on. Anyhow, 
it is no use waiting here, for I don’t believe 
there is a trout the size of a minnow anywhere 
in the neighborhood.”’ 

‘* Infidelity doesn’t alter facts,’’ retorted the 
other lightly. ‘‘There is one trout left here, 
at least, and a big one, for I have seen him 
several times and tried in vain to hook him. 
He has a hole somewhere under the roots of 
this tree, or under one of those big stones, and 
it is not easy to entice him out.’’ 

“It isn’t very likely that he’ll come out 
now,”’’ said the first speaker, ‘‘ at this time of 
day, with a storm coming up and the water in 
shadow.”’ 

‘‘T’m not so sure of that,’’ replied George. 
‘*T’ve tried him in the sunshine, and that did 
not suit him. There are no shadows to 
frighten him now. I wish I had a grasshop- 
per totempthim. Beagood fellow and hunt 
for one or two while I try a cast with this fly, 
just for luck.”’ 

Thus saying he stole softly to the trunk of 
the willow tree and began dropping his artifi- 
cial fly, with admirable delicacy and precision, 
upon the surface of the stream, allowing it to 
float with the current over the spot where he 
supposed the coveted fish to lie concealed. As 
he stood with eyes fixed upon the water, 
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ready to strike upon the instant at the first 
nibble, he would have delighted the eye of an 
artist. A year or two olderthan his compan- 
ion, he was not quite so tall, but his frame, 
extremely well knit and proportioned, gave 
assurance ofstrength, activity, and endurance. 
His face, bronzed now by exposure to the sum- 
mer sun, still bore the eloquent lines of 
thought and study, while his full dark eyes, 
and firm but delicate lips indicated a bright 
intelligence, an equable disposition, and a 
resolute will. 

A dozen times, with sportsman-like perse- 
verance he cast his fly, but failed to get even 
aripple by way of encouragement. Chang- 
ing his position slightly for a final effort, he 
called out to his companion: 

‘‘How about those grasshoppers, Ned? 
Haven’t you found any yet?”’ 

‘* I’ve got one wretched little beast, but he’s 
so lean that no decent trout would look at 
him. I shouldn’t have caught him if he’d 
had more than one leg. All the others are a 
good deal more sensible than we are, and 
have gone in out of the wet. The storm will 
burst in about a minute.”’ 

‘* Since when have you been so afraid of a 
few drops of water? Ah! it is that stunning 
flannel coat, I suppose. Well, the rain won’t 
hurt it or us. There’s an old shed, belonging 
to the slate quarry over yonder, that has a good 
roof over it, and we shall be snug enough 
there until the shower is over. Where is your 
one-legged veteran? I can’t compliment you 
upon him as an entomological specimen, but 
I guess he will cover the hook. Steady ! old 
boy! There you are, a martyr to science. 
Hello! that cloud begins to look a little 
mischievous. Run for the shed, Ned; I’ll 
follow you in an instant.” 

Hurry up and catch your trout,”’ replied 
Ned rather sulkily, unjointing his own rod the 
while and preparing for flight. ‘‘ I can stand 
a ducking if you can, but I don’t pretend to 
see much fun in it, and, besides, nobody ever 
—— got him, by Jove, after all !’’ 

The next moment the friends, forgetful of 
the storm and every thing else save the tri- 
umph of the moment were bending over a one 
pound trout, as he flopped about despairingly 
upon the grass. The skinny grasshopper had 
done his work, and had secured the one big 
prize of the day’s expedition. 

‘** He rose,’”’ said George gleefully, ‘‘as soon 
as the hook touched the water, fifteen feet 
from the place where I expected to find him. 


If he had not been in such a hurry I should 
have missed him, for at first I was too sur- 
prised to strike. The greedy rascal can blame 
nobody but himself. Lend mea knife, I shall 
have to ——” 

At this point his speech was interrupted by 
a flash of lightning of dazzling brilliancy, and 
a simultaneous crash of thunder which 
seemed to make the very earth tremble. The 
young men sprang to their feet half stunned 
and blinded by the explosion, and stared at 
each other with blanched faces, scarcely dar- 
ing to hope that both had escaped injury. 
The dead silence that ensued was broken by 
an exclamation from Ned, who, with a note 
of awe in his voice, exclaimed, ‘‘ It struck the 
willow tree !’’ 

True enough, the tough old trunk that had 
survived a century or two of summers had 
been riven in two as if by the stroke of some 
mighty ax, one half falling into the stream 
and the other remaining erect, showing white 
in the gloom like a newly erected tombstone. 
The two startled fishermen were brought to 
their senses by the quick patter, upon grass 
and leaves, of the first heavy drops which 
gave warning of the approaching down-pour. 
Exchanging a few brief but very fervent 
words of mutual congratulation, they turned 
to run down the road toward the old quarry, 
but their steps were arrested by a piercing 
scream, coming from the direction of the 
Notch, and the sound of a horse’s galloping 
hoofs. An instant afterward they saw, ata 
distance of perhaps five hundred yards, a light 
wagon descending the hill at a break-neck 
speed and swaying dangerously from side to 
side. In the wagon were two female figures, 
one seated and holding the reins, but without 
power or thought of guidance, while theother, 
who had uttered the cry which first attracted 
their attention, was evidently about to leap 
to the ground at the imminent peril of her 
neck. 

Both young men instinctively uttered 
shouts of warning, but their voices were 
drowned in the noise of the rain which was 
now falling with almost tropical violence. 
Dazed by the imminence of the danger, they 
for a moment stood irresolute, and the wagon 
was lost to sight behind a clump of trees 
growing at aturn inthe road. When it again 
came into view there was only one figure in 
it, that of the young woman hoiding thereins, 
and it was evident that she was incapable of 
any effort at self-preservation. 
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Ned, as he was called, was the first to re- 
cover power of action. Throwing his rod and 
knapsack to the ground he started off at a 
racing speed across the patch of meadow-Jand 
toward a point where the road crossed the 
stream, by a narrow plank bridge. He ran 
with the speed and power of a practiced ath- 
lete, but the grass was long, the surface was 
rough and slippery, and his heavy walk- 
ing boots were ill-adapted to a sprinting 
match. As ill-luck would have it he stepped 
into a unseen hole and fell. He was on his 
feet again directly, but it was no longer pos- 
sible to prevent the horse from crossing the 
bridge. The wagon passed him while he was 
yet about a dozen yards from the road, and 
he could do nothing but shout a word of ad- 
vice to the occupant, bidding her to sit still. 
A stone wall nearly four feet high, rose be- 
tween him and the road. Hecleared it at a 
bound, and then, drawing one long, deep 
breath, strained every nerve to overtake the 
runaway. The danger at the bridge was soon 
over. The horse was a native and took the 
center of it naturally, carrying the wagon 
across safely with him. A few seconds later, 
Ned coming up with a desperate rush 
from behind, managed first to grasp the back 
of the wagon, and then, with a pull and a 
spring, to scramble intoit. He had not much 
breath left, but there was no time to be lost, 
and he climbed as quickly as possible to the 
front seat—the vehicle plunging and rolling 
meanwhile like a boat in a storm—and took 
the reins from the unresisting hands of the 
fair driver, who seemed to be almost paralyzed 
by fear. 

His task was not yet accomplished. The 
storm was at its height and he was blinded by 
therain beating in his face. A glance at the girl 
by his side convinced him that she might fall 
into a condition of total collapse at any mo- 
ment, and that the wagon must be stopped 
at once. Reaching forward, to get a better 
purchase on the reins, and rapidly twisting 
one around either wrist, he first wrenched the 
bit loose from between the horse’s teeth, and 
then, bracing himself against the dash-board, 
and gradually straightening himself out, 
brought every ounce of his weightand strength 
to bear upon the animal’s jaws. There was 
a fierce struggle for somewhat less than a 
minute, and then the horse yielded, stopping 
suddenly, and immediately afterward backing 
sounexpectedly that the adventure threatened 
to terminate in an upset. This maneuver 
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Ned promptly checkmated by leaping to the 
ground and seizing him by the head, thus 
putting it out of his power to do further mis- 
chief. His first impulse was to address a word 
of good cheer to the unknown girl whom he had 
rescued, but she was no longer able to listen 
to him. No sooner was she safe than the re- 
vulsion of feeling overcame her utterly and 
she lay in a heap on the bottom of the wagon, 
in a dead faint. 

Ned was now ina quandary. Inclination 
urged him to devote all his energies to her 
restoration, but he did not dare leave the 
horse’s head, and there was no one at hand to 
render him any assistance. He looked up 
the road for his companion but could see 
nothing through the heavy rain. At each 
recurring peal of thunder the horse started 
so violently that it plainly would have been 
folly to repose any trust in him, and in 
many ways the situation was most trying 
and unpleasant. Drenched to the skin and 
thoroughly at a loss, Ned vented his indig- 
nation first upon the horse. 

‘“You ugly brute,’’ he muttered, ‘‘I won- 
der in what part of the mountains you were 
bred, to be scared by a clap of thunder? A 
pretty pickle you have got me into! What 
am I going to tell this girl when she comes 
to, and what on earth am I to do with her af- 
terward? I wish George was here, but it is 
not very likely that he is following us. He 
and that other girl may be in greater need of 
help than we are. We shall have to go back 
again; there’s no way out of it. Socome 
along, Pegasus! But, hold on! let metie 
you up somewhere, while I look after my cap- 
tive.”’ 

At a few yards’ distance there was a gate, 
opening on a rough mountain path leading 
probably to some patch of pasture up in the 
woods, and to this Ned fastened the horse 
securely by means of one of the reins which 
he had unbuckled. He then jumped into 
the wagon to render what assistance he could 
to the girl so unexpectedly put into his charge. 
To his great satisfaction she was beginning 
to show signs of returning consciousness. As 
she lay almost doubled up on the floor of the 
wagon, his first care was to place her in a more 
comfortable and becoming position. Lifting 
the front seat from its fastenings, he threw it 
aside, and having thus obtained a little elbow 
room, he raised the prostrate girl and gently 
laid her down in the middle of the wagon, so 
that her shoulders rested partly against the 
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middle seat, while he supported her head 
upon his knee. 

Up to that time he had scarcely formed an 
idea either of her personal appearance or so- 
cial condition, so intent had he been upon 
the capture and subjection of the horse, 
and he was no less pleased than surprised 
to find that she was exceedingly pretty. 
It was also plain, from the simplicity and 
good taste of her dress, that she was a 
person of refinement and culture. Perceiv- 
ing that she was almost as thoroughly 
drenched with rain as he was himself, he 
looked about him to see whether there might 
be some feminine wrap in the wagon, but 
found nothing except a coarse rug which 
probably had been used as a horse blanket. 
This, however, was better than nothing, and 
he proceeded to fold it around his fair charge, 
who, at this juncture, gave a little shudder, 
and then slowly opened a pair of large blue 
eyes, which, after wandering for an instant, 
fixed themselves upon his face with an ex- 
pression of terrified inquiry. 

‘‘Don’t be frightened,’’ said Ned reassur- 
ingly. ‘It’s all right now. Are you able to 
sit up? If you can, I’ll let the side curtains 
down, and try to keep some of this rain out. 
You’d better keep that blanket on ; it’s not 
very fashionable, but you are wet through and 
it may save you froma chill. Here’s your 
hat, but you won’t want to wear it just yet, 
I fancy, for it’s very little better than so much 
pulp.”’ 

The girl listened to him quietly, and, with 
his assistance, rose from the floor of the 
wagon and sat upon a seat, but her mind was 
still confused, and she was unable to com- 
prehend what had happened. Her eyes fell 
at last upon her dripping dress. 

‘* What is the matter ?”’ she asked. ‘‘ Have 
I been in the water ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no!’’ said he, busily engaged mean- 
while in letting down and fastening the cur- 
tains, ‘‘notso bad as that. Your horse ran 
away for some reason or other, and if he’d 
had a few more yards’ start I don’t believe I 
could have caught him, and very likely you 
and the wagon would have come to grief. 
But as it is there’s no harm done, unless,’’ he 
blundered on, ‘‘ your friend is hurt.’’ 

The last few words restored her memory 
with a shock, and her face, which had as- 
sumed a tinge of color, paled again with sud- 
den terror. 

** Ah!’ shecried, ‘‘I remember it all now. 


The horse shied at something, I don’t know 
what—and then he ran ‘away and I tried to 
pull him in, but I couldn’t—he had the bit 
in his teeth—and I called to Ella to help me 
and— Oh, dear!’’ breaking down rapidly, 
‘* where is Ella? What have you done with 
her? Isshe dead? Takeme toher at once!’ 

Dreading a fit of hysterics, Ned hastened 
to put the best construction possible upon 


every thing. 
‘*No, no, no!’’ said he, with rather a forced 
laugh ; ‘‘there’s no reason to think that 


she is any worse off than we are. A ducking 
is not so very terrible after all—we’ll go back 
and find her.”’ 

‘*But where is she?’’ persisted the girl. 

‘Up the road a little way,”’ said Ned, jump- 
ing to the ground to avoid further question- 
ing, and untying the rein which held the 
horse’s head. 

‘But why isn’t she here? Where are you 
taking me? Oh, do please tell me the truth.”’ 

‘‘My dear young lady,’”’ replied Ned with 
desperate frankness, ‘“‘I don’t know—she 
jumped out when the horse bolted and I have 
no doubt my cousin is with her. I ran after 
you and I can’t tell you any more about it.”’ 

“* Your cousin ?” said she. 

‘* Yes, a much better fellow than I am for 
this sort of thing. He is studying medicine 
and surgery. Your friend could not be in 
better hands. But we'll be with them in a 
minute or two. I’ll lead the horse in case he 
should undertake to run away again.’’ 

‘*Oh, but you’ll get so wet,”’ said the girl, 
who was rapidly gaining confidence, as she 
noted his carriage, dress, and manner. ‘‘ You 
had better come inside. I’m quite sure you 
can manage the horse just as well up here.”’ 

‘I can’t be any wetter than I am,”’ said he 
laconically, ‘‘ and Iam not going to give this 
skittish brute another chance. Besides, some 
exercise will do me good. If you can stand 
alittle more jolting overthis abominable road, 
I'll make him trot.”’ 

‘*Pray go as fast as you please, but I feel 
dreadfully selfish up here all alone.”’ 

Ned heroically disregarded this hint and 
started off up the road at a much smarter pace 
than the horse would have adopted of his own 
accord for anybody’s convenience except his 
own. The rain was now falling less heavily 
and the road was no longer obscured from 
view. The wooden bridge was recrossed, 
safely and speedily, and Ned, as he ran lightly 
along, looked out anxiously for his cousin 
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and the missing Ella. At the bend in the 
road where the accident occurred he found a 
small boy with a potato sack over his head, 
who was evidently there with a purpose, but 
who gave no sign of recognition. 

Ned brought the horse to a standstill and 
began a parley. 

‘Hello, sonny,’’ said he, ‘‘ where is the 
other gentleman ?”’ 

The boy stared at him stolidly awhile and 
then replied by another question : 

‘‘ Are you the man as run after the wagon ?”’ 
said he. 

Ned impatiently nodded in acquiescence. 

‘“‘They’re in the cottage,’’ said the lad, 
pointing up toward the Notch. 

Without wasting further words, Ned started 
off again in the direction indicated, and climb- 
ing a quarter of a mile of steep hill, over an 
uncommonly rough and stony bit of road, for 
even that part of the country, discovered a 
little square frame structure, set in the mid- 
dle of an untidy garden patch which reminded 
him of a huge dry-goods box turned upside 
down. Three or four tow-headed children 
posted at the garden gate as sentinels, disap- 
peared into their diminutive abode at his ap- 
proach, and a moment later George came hur- 
tying out to meet him, with a rather serious 
look upon his expressive face. 

His eye glanced rapidly from the dripping 
figure of Ned and the steaming horse, to the 
wagon and its occupant, and then advancing 
with quick decision, as if it were unnecessary 
to ask any questions, he said : 

‘‘Tam glad to see that Ned succeeded in 
checking your wild career without any seri- 
ous consequences. Under the circumstances 
I hope that you will permit me to dispense 
with the usual formalities and to introduce 
myself. My name is George Warrener, my 
father is a physician who has a cottage a few 
miles from here, and I am a medical student, 
with just enough knowledge of the subject to 
enable me to beof some slight service to your 
friend.”’ 

‘“‘O do tell me if she is badly hurt !’’ cried 
the girl in a voice which she tried, bravely 
but in vain, to keep steady. ‘‘Let me go 
to her at once. I mus/ see her !’’ 

George assisted her to descend from the 
wagon, but stopped her with a gesture from 
running into the cottage. 

“Pardon me,”’ said he, ‘‘if I ask you to 
listen to me fora minute. You are nervous 
and excited yet, as you have good reason to 
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be, and I am afraid that a sudden meeting 
with your friend might be too much for both 
of you.”’ Then with a smile, ‘‘ Are you sure 
that you can be brave, and not faint, or any 
thing of that sort ?”’ 

‘‘Is it so terrible then ?’”’ she asked with a 
nervous clasping of the hands. 

‘“‘No, no, Iassure you,’’ replied George 
earnestly ; ‘‘ but,’’ he continued more slowly, 
‘her head has been cut—rather severely— 
and she was stunned by the fall—she is not 
quite herself yet, andis weak from the shock— 
any further excitementjust now might be bad 
for her, so I thought it best to prepare you.”’ 

The girl looked at him gratefully. 

‘*Thank you very much, Mr. Warrener,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ I am quite ready and will promise 
you not to be foolish. Letus go in ; but first 
let me complete our introduction. My name 
is Bond—Helen Bond.”’ 

George bowed low—‘‘ Miss Bond,”’ said he, 
“‘I am delighted to know you, although the 
meeting might have been more propitious. I 
am completely at your service.’’ He then led 
the way into the cottage. 

The face of Ned, who during this brief col- 
loquy had been standing patiently at the 
horse’s head, was a study. Presently he 
brought his right hand down upon his thigh 
with a resounding slap. 

‘* Well,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ if that doesn’t beat 
every thing in the way of impudence and in- 
gratitude. That’s George all over—to allow 
somebody else to pull his chestnuts out of the 
fire and then appropriate them without so 
much asathank you. The next time I play 
the knight-errant and rescue a distressed 
damsel, I’ll take good care that he is not by 
to take her off my hands. There’s no reason 
though why I should stay out here all alone. 
Surely there must be room for one more in 
that bandbox. Here, youngster! (to one of 
the children) do you want to earn ten 
cents? Watch this beast then, until I come 
back.”’ 

So saying he threw the reins to the grin- 
ning boy (who, wise in his generation, straight- 
way clambered into the wagon) and strode 
angrily toward the cottage. George met him 
at the threshold, and said with a twinkle in 
his eye: 

“Too bad, old fellow, to overlook you, 
the real hero of the occasion. Miss Bond is 
stricken with remorse and has sent me to 
apologize and sue for pardon. Come in, but 
make yourself as small as possible.’’ 
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Before Ned could growl out a reply, Helen ulant acted at once. The color once more ap- 
Bond stood before him with an outstretched peared in her face, and light in her eyes, and 
hand, anda very becoming blush upon her soon she declared herself capable of leaving 
cheeks. the cottage. 

“I don’t know what you must thinkofme, ‘‘ We’lltalk of that presently,’’ said George. 
Mr. Warrener,’’ she said, ‘‘ but really Iwas ‘‘Here’s your flask, Ned, and it is the first 
so frightened and anxious that I forgot all time I ever knew any good tocome of your 
about the great debt Iowe you—and all about. carrying it. The next question is, how are 
good manners, too. I shall be able tothank we to get these young ladies home.”’ 
you better by and by, and untilthen I hope ‘Put them in the wagon and drive them,” 
you will acquit me of utter selfishness.”’ said Ned curtly. 

Ned seized the offered hand, andstammered ‘‘How far have you to go, Miss Bond?” 
out something about having been amply re- asked George. 
warded already for the slight service he had ‘‘I do not know exactly,’’ replied Helen. 
performed, and the three then entered the ‘‘A party of us are staying at a farm about a 
sick chamber, which was scarcely largerthan mile and a half the other side of the Notch. I 
a cupboard. Behind the door, occupying fear Miss Van Thaler will not be able to bear 
most of the available space, was a low bed, so long a drive.” 
covered with a very gay patchwork quilt,and ‘‘ We must risk it,’’ said George decisively, 
upon this lay the injured girl, her head aftera pause. ‘‘She cannot stay here, for 
swathed in bandages, and her left arm bound there is not even a change of clothing for her, 
in improvised splints. She was very pale, or for you either. Both of you are more in 
and evidently in pain, but shesmiled bravely danger from chill than any thing else, and if 
and tried to raise herself into a sitting po- wedo not start at oftce it will be growing 


sition. 

‘You must not exert yourself yet,’’ said 
George authoritatively. ‘‘ Miss Bond, I appeal 
to you to keep the patient in order while we 
all hold a council of war.”’ 

‘* Our part in that will be very small, I ex- 
pect,’’ said Helen, who was rapidly recover- 
ing her spirits, ‘‘as we are both practically 
prisoners. But before you decide upon our 
fate let me make you acquainted with my 
friend Miss Van Thaler. Ella, this is Mr. 
George and this (with a little flush) is Mr. 
Edward Warrener, both of whom we have to 
thank for our lives.’’ 

** You will have to express my gratitude for 
me, Nelly,’’ said Ella faintly, ‘‘ for I——”’ 

George, who had been watching her closely 
interposed here quickly: 

‘*Not a word more on that score, I beg.”’ 
Then, as the girl’s eyes closed in sheer weak- 
ness, he added, ‘‘I wish to goodness we could 
get some sort of restorative. There’s not 
even a drop of milk to be had, and ——’”’ 

Ned’s hand dived into the pocket of his 
drenched flannel coat and reappeared with a 
flask. 

‘Why not try a little drop of whisky, 
George ?”’ said he. 

George snatched it from his hand, un- 
screwed the lid, and raising the sufferer’s 
head, poured a few drops of the spirit be- 
tween her almost bloodless lips. The stim- 


cold in the Notch. We must leave you alone 
for a few minutes, while we are fixing the 
wagon, but shall be within call if any thing 
should happen. Come on Ned.” 

And the two young men bowed themselves 
out of the room. 


CHAPTER II. 
A JOURNEY UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


MEANWHILE, the horse, that had been the 
immediate cause of all the mischief, stood 
meditatively in the roadway, occasionally 
nibbling at such blades of grass as came 
within his reach. George aroused him from 
his reverie, by seizing the bit and backing 
him down toward the cottage gate. 

“‘T should like to know what you propose 
to do?’’ said Ned, who was still rather sulky, 
feeling that he had been kept in the back- 
ground. ‘‘ That girl can’t sit up in a wagon.” 

“Sit up!” replied the other. ‘‘I should 
think not. Her arm is broken and she has a 
cut on her head, which needs better attention 
than I could bestow on it. I thought her 
skull was fractured when I first found her 
lying in the road, but, luckily for her, it 
wasn’t.”’ 

‘*How did you remove her to the cottage ?”’ 

‘* A laborer cutting wood onthe hill saw her 
jump and ran down to help her. We carried 
her between us to the cottage, and hard work 
it was, I can tell you. I gave him a dollar to 
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go to West Kill for a doctor, while I did the 
best Icould for her with the material at hand— 
but there’s no telling whether he will find 
one. At all events I shall not wait for him.’’ 

‘‘But how will you move her? I do not 
believe that she could stand on her feet, to 
say nothing of walking.”’ 

‘‘ She will not need to doeither. I propose 
to turn this wagon into an ambulance, and 
take her along, bed and all. You take the 
rest of the seats out, let the back down, and roll 
up the curtains, while I strike a bargain for 
the loan of the mattress and bed-clothing:. 

Without awaiting any reply, George walked 
off with the decision and promptitude which 
marked his every action, while Ned, half 
rebellious and half submissive, fretting at the 
note of command in George’s voice but unable 
to resist it, set about his appointed task. He 
stripped the wagon of its seats in less time 
than it takes to tell of it, and then after a 
rapid side glance at the cottage, took the 
whisky-flask from his pocket and hastily 
swallowed a dram of no very moderate propor- 
tions. 

‘‘What is sauce for the goose,’”’ grumbled 
he, ‘‘is sauce for the gander. George’s whims 
are no reason ‘why I should invite rheuma- 
tism. A mile. and a half the other side of 
the Notch, and back again over these charm- 
ing roads in the dark! A jolly outlook, by 
Jove ! But I’ll be hanged if I lead the horse. 
George has taken general charge and he can 
fill that contract, too. Wonder if I could get 
asmoke? I should enjoy my own company 
all the better. Well, here goes.’’ 

He pulled out his pipe, filled it, and, after 
careful search, succeeded in finding a match 
which was comparatively dry, and in igniting 
it after several attempts. As thesmoke rolled 
in clouds from his lips, life began to assume 
a rosier aspect. He cast his eyes upwardand 
perceived that the sky was once again blue 
and cloudless, and that the crests of the 
mountain tops were still gilded by sunshine. 
The air, cleared by the storm, was no longer 
oppressive ; a sweet odor arose from the re- 
freshed earth, and a light breeze from the 
north..rustled among the leaves, making 
most pleasant music. The smoker's face 


grew placid, as he leaned against the gate 
watching the blue wreaths float upward. 
‘“They’re both of ’em pretty,’’ he solilo- 
quized. Helen’s the brightest, apparently, but 
she looks as if she had a pretty lively temper. 
I wonder whether Ella is any relation to the 
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Van Thalers we met at Newport last year. An 
heiress, perhaps! The name sounds rich, at 
allevents. George is in luck. I’m handicapped 
from the start, although ——”’ and he smiled 
to himself, ‘“‘I can give him five yards in a 
hundred.”’ 

A smart slap on his shoulders ended his 
soliloquy and George’s voice said: 

‘* You luxurious beggar ! Indulging in the 
dolce far niente when there is so much to do. 
Upon my word, Miss Helen, you ought to feel 
flattered at his having summoned up energy 
enough to run after you.”’ 

At the mention of Helen’s name, Ned 
started and hurriedly removed his pipe from 
his lips. He had not suspected the identity 
of the queer figure at George’s elbow, with 
its thick boots, short calico dress, old red 
shawl, and huge sunbonnet. The girl laughed 
merrily. 

‘*T am evidently safe from detection in my 
borrowed plumes,’’ she said. ‘‘ But please 
goon smoking. I don’t object to it in the 
least, and even if I did, it would not matter. 
It is a great shame to disturb you, but we 
could never carry Ella to the wagon without 
your assistance.”’ 

The last words were uttered with just suf- 
ficient emphasis to gratify Ned’s personal 
vanity. They implied both confidence and 
gratitude, and as he glanced atthe speaker’s 
bright and earnest face, which in the shadow 
of that monstrous bonnet seemed to be irradi- 
ated by a light of its own, he thought that he 
had never seen a prettier picture. 

“I was only waiting for orders,’’ said he. 
‘This is George’s province and I do not in- 
tend to rob him of either credit or responsi- 
bility. When it is a question of carrying, 
however,’ and he straightened himself up 
unconsciously, ‘‘I feel that I may be de- 
pended upon.”’ 

Helen’s eyes dropped modestly, but not be- 
fore she had noted the vigor of his frame and 
the grace of his pose. She thought that he 
would be a rare model for a sculptor, and that 
he was one of the handsomest men she had 
ever seen. 

The transfer of the injured girl from the 
cottage to the wagon was quickly and easily 
accomplished. The forethought of George 
had provided for every thing, and he found a 
most willing assistant in the good woman of 
the house. She not only placed her bed and 
every thing else at his disposal, but insisted 
upon Helen's taking the only pair of boots in 
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her possession, as well as the old calico gown, 
shawl, and bonnet, which constituted the sole 
superfiuities of her wardrobe. Her charity 
was genuine, moreover, inasmuch as it was 
only with the greatest difficulty that George 
could induce her to accept a small sum of 
money in exchange for her hospitality. She 
produced her scanty store of winter blankets 
to protect the sufferer from cold, and even 
volunteered to accompany her as an attend- 
ant, a proposal which Helen would not listen 
to. George’s first plan was to convert the 

- bed into a litter, by the use of the slats, but 
he soon discovered that the door of the bed- 
room was far too narrow to permit of any 
experiment of that kind. The only alterna- 
tive was that Ned should carry the injured 
girl in his strong arms, a task of which he 
acquitted himself to admiration. Helifted her, 
as if she had been but a feather’s weight, and 
bore her to the wagon so smoothly and tender- 
ly that she felt no additional pain, and had 
been deposited safely on the mattress and 
pillow, already prepared for her, before she 
fully realized what had been done. 

“Now, Miss Helen,’’ said George, ‘‘it is 
your turn.’’ 

‘* Oh no, indeed, I would much rather walk 
by her side,’”’ said she. 

‘You would not walk very far in those 
boots,’”’ he replied smiling, ‘‘and besides, I 
must ask you to support Miss Van Thaler’s 
head. I dare not trust that pillow over such 
a toad as we have to travel.”’ 

“How selfish I am! I never thought of 
that |’ she exclaimed, and the next minute 
she was sitting in the bottom of the wagon 
with the pillow and Ella’s head resting on 
her lap, while the cousins busied themselves 
in arranging the borrowed bed-clothing and 
blankets to the best advantage. The caval- 
cade was just about to start when one of the 
cottage children who had been despatched 
upon this errand by George about ten minutes 
previously, came running up, breathlessly, 
with the rods which the fishermen had thrown 
aside in the first excitement of the runaway 
and the trout whose capture had been for- 
gotten amid more stirring events. The fish 
was presented to the messenger, the rods were 
stowed away in the wagon, and the journey 
which was to have a lasting influence upon 
three lives, began. 

At first both young men walked at the horse’s 
head, but it was not long before Helen objected 
to this precaution as needless and unsociable. 
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She was sure, she said, that the horse had had 
enough of running away for one day, at least, 
and, besides he could be controlled quite as 
easily from the wagon as from the foot-path. 
Ned acquiesced in the opinion very prompt- 
ly, but George resisted temptation. 

“‘The horse will behave himself properly 
enough,”’ said he. , ‘‘ There is no fear on that 
score, but there are some fearfully rough bits 
in the Notch, and it will be necessary to lead 
him over them very slowly or Miss Van Thaler 
will be badly shaken up. But two men are 
not needed for that. You can fall back, Ned, 
and act as rear-guard fora while, and when 
you are wanted for a spell of duty at the front, 
T’ll let you know.”’ 

Ned acted upon this suggestion with alac- 
rity, and took up a position behind the wagon 
where he could converse with the inmates 
without difficulty. He trudged along, how- 
ever, for some little distance without break- 
ing silence. Then he asked what he considered 
to be a very diplomatic question: 

‘*T suppose you know this part of the coun- 
try very well, Miss Bond ?”’ 

‘*No, indeed,’”’ said Helen. ‘‘I do not know 
it at all. In fact, we are both strangers here. 
Until two or three days ago we were at the 
other end of the range, at the Old Mountain 
House, but mamma grew tired of the stupid, 
noisy, hotel life, and a lot of us came over to 
a farm-house at West Kill where we have 
been living a country life in earnest. I am 
afraid,’’ she added dolefully, ‘‘ that this horrid 
accident will put an end to all our fun.’ 

‘“‘Oh no, it won’t,’’ said Ella, joining 
unexpectedly but rather faintly in the con- 
versation, ‘‘ but you will have to find some- 
body else to drive you.”’ 

‘* Just fancy ! Mr. Warrener,’’ said Helen, 
“‘T thought that Ella was one of the best 
whips in New York—and yet she very nearly 
succeeded in breaking both our necks. I must 
tell you all about it. We had never been in 
the Notch—in the day-time—before and our 
intention was to enter it for a short distance 
only. Wesaw thestorm coming up and meant 
to return before it broke. But the farther up 
the hill we went the narrower the road grew 
and Ella was afraid to turn the wagon for fear 
of upsetting it.”’ 

‘‘You mean that you were afraid to let me 
try,’’ remonstrated Ella. 

‘I don’t blame either of you,’’ commented 
Ned. ‘‘It’sa mighty ticklish place. Ishouldn’t 
want to turn a wagon in it myself.”’ 











“‘ Now, Elladear,’’ said Helen with a pretty 
little gesture of reproval, ‘‘ you must lie still 
and not try to talk. Of course I would not 
let you run any risk, with a chasm on one 
side and a perpendicular wall of mountain 
on the other. I expected to reach an open 
space every moment, but we never did. We 
were obliged to go on whether we liked it or 
not. At last the storm overtook us. It be- 
came darker and darker, and the wind raised 
a cloud of dust that almost blinded us. We 
were both dreadfully frightened and I told 
Ella to make the horse go faster, because I 
was sure that we must be near the end of the 
Notch. She raised the whip but I do not know 
whether she struck him or not ——”’ 

‘‘Yes, I did, but only once, very lightly,”’ 
interposed Ella. 

‘“‘ At that very instant, there came a flash 
of lightning which seemed to fill the valley 
with fire, and with it a crash of thunder that 
deafened me and sent the horse off at a mad 
gallop. After that, I scarcely know what 
happened. I think that I shrieked, and re- 
member clutching the rails of the seat with 
all my might. I did not even miss Ella when 
she jumped out.”’ 

“T did not jump out,’’ said Ella, ‘‘ at least 
I did not mean to doso. The horse made a 
sudden leap when the thunder-clap' came and 
I was so startled that I allowed the reins to 
slip from my hands. » They were falling over 
the dash-board and I thoughtlessly sprang 
forward to recover them. The wagon swerved, 
and I lost my balance. Rather than be thrown 
out, I jumped, hoping to land on my feet— 
with what result you know.”’ 

A note of warning was sounded here by 
George, who could hear the sound of voices 
without being able to distinguish what was 
said. 

‘Please do not encourage Miss Van Thaler 
to talk,’’ he said, ‘‘she will need all her 
strength before we reach the next valley.” 

‘* Never fear,’’ replied Ned, who had been 
deeply impressed by Ella’s spirit, ‘her 
pluck will carry her through even if her 
strength should fail’’ ; and then he checked 
himself abruptly with an awkward sense of 
having allowed his admiration to betray him 
into undue familiarity. ‘‘I beg your par- 


don,’’ he added, rather clumsily, ‘‘I forgot 
that we were almost strangers to each 
other.”’ 

“‘T hope that will not long be the case,”’ 
said Ella frankly. 


‘* At any rate Ithank you 
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for a compliment which was evidently sin- 
cere, if undeserved.”’ 

‘“‘But it is deserved, Mr. Warrener,’’ said 
Helen impetuously. ‘‘ She is one of the pluck- 
iest girls you ever knew. But now I want to 
hear how you stopped the wagon and saved 
me.”’ 

‘‘Hem !’’ said Ned, ‘‘I’m not so sure that 
I saved you atall. I don’t believe that you 
would have been hurt if you had stuck by 
the wagon. The hardest part of my work 
was running after you, for the road was not 
too good and the horse was moving at a lively 
gait. When I once laid hold of the end of 
the wagon, all I had to do was to climb in, 
take the reins from your hands, and pull him 
in.”’ 

‘‘From my hands?’’ said Helen amazed, 
‘“‘ why—I was not driving !”’ 

‘‘Can’t help that,’’ was Ned’s brief com- 
ment. ‘‘ You had the reins when I caught 
you, and very lucky it was, for if they had 
fallen under the horse’s heels, there would 
probably have been a general smash up.’’ 

‘‘T must have picked them up mechanic- 
ally when Ella dropped them,’’ said Helen, 
‘although I have no recollection of doing 
so. But what a wonderful runner you must 
be!’’ 

Ned shrugged his shoulders. 

“Not at all wonderful—but, of course, one 
does a good deal of that sort of thing at col- 
lege.”’ 

Helen’s eyes rested for a moment on the 
red stripes of his blazer, which, in process of 
drying, began to recover some of its former 
brilliancy. 

‘‘Ah!”’ she said with sharp interest, ‘“‘ you 
are at Harvard! You know my brother, per- 
haps ?”’ 

‘No, I am not so fortunate 
other Cambridge—in England.”’ 
‘‘But you never told us that you were an 
Englishman !”’ : 

‘* Because I am not one,’’ replied he laugh- 
ing. ‘‘I am asgood an American, I hope, as 
anybody, and so was my father before me, 
but my mother is English, as were all my 
grandparents, and it is owing to her, chiefly, 
that Iam at an English university. If ever 
you cross the Atlantic I should be delighted 
to welcome you there.’’ 

‘* That would be charming,’’ cried Helen. 
‘‘T have been across once and we are all going 
again next spring. I shall certainly insist 
on papa’s taking me to Cambridge. Do you 
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hear, Ella? Won’t it be fun ? College men are 
the best entertainers in the world.” , 

“‘You are counting chickens rather pre- 
maturely,”’ said Ella. 

‘“You must come down at the end of the 
May term,”’ said Ned, ignoring this unpleas- 
ant suggestion altogether, ‘‘then the boat 
races will be on, and no end of cricket matches 
and fétes of all kinds. And what is more, 
you will see a collection of the prettiest girls 
in England.”’ 


‘* Perhaps it would be injudicious to chal-. 


lenge such comparisons,’”’ remarked Helen 
demurely. 

Ned shot a roguish glance at the big sun- 
bonnet. 

‘*You wouldn’t say so if you thought so,”’ 
said he with more frankness than politeness. 
“‘Our girls can always hold their end up, 
even in the matter of self-appreciation.”’ 

‘‘NoEnglishman could say any thing worse 
of us than that,’’ answered Helen with a pre- 
tense of indignation. ‘‘To accuse us in one 
breath of vanity and insincerity! Such sen- 
timents cannot be tolerated, and I shall make 
you do penance for them. Mr. Warrener,’’ she 
cried, addressing George, ‘‘ please come here 
and take your cousin’s place. He is making 
odious reflections upon our sex, and, besides, 
you and the horse must be tired of each oth- 
er’s society.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said George, ‘‘if Ned has made any 
reflections more odious than that, he deserves 
to be banished. It is true enough, however, 
so far as the horse and I are concerned, and 
both of us are ready for relief.’’ 

“Thus innocence has to suffer for its blun- 
ders,’’ said Ned sententiously, taking his place 
at the horse’s head, ‘‘ and virtue does not re- 
ceive its reward.”’ 

The little party then again moved forward, 
Ned puffing vigorously at his pipe and George 
marching quietly in the rear, after satisfying 
himself that thus far Ella was none the worse 
for the ride. The most trying part, however, 
was yet to come, for darkness was setting in 
very rapidly, and the descent before them 
was long and steep and exceedingly rough, 
the road being full of great stones and holes, 
and having many sharpturns. On their right 
hand the ravine, now deep in shadow, looked 
like some unfathomable abyss, and the nar- 
row roadway that skirted it, with the over- 
hanging trees on either side, could only be 
distinguished for a short distance, and then 
melted away in the dark background. For 


some time no one spoke. Ned’s attention 
was concentrated wholly upon the inequalities 
of the surface, which he felt rather than saw, 
and he was compelled to exert all his inge- 
nuity and a good deal of his strength in 
keeping the wheels clear of ruts and bowl- 
ders. George, upon whom the chief responsi- 
bility of the expedition rested, was kept 
silent by a growing anxiety, while the two 
girls were both beginning to experience the 
depression which is the natural consequence 
of excitement. More than once the wagon 
was saved from some violent jolt by Ned's 
sureness of foot and firmness of hand, but 
at last, in spite of all his care it gave a sud- 
den lurch, which elicited a cry of alarm from 
Helen and of pain from Ella. 

Ned checked the horse instantly, muttering 
beneath his breath a vigorous denunciation 
of country roads. 

‘*What’s to be done, George?’’ said he. 
‘*T cannot see where I am going half the 
time, and the road seems to get rougher the 
farther we go.”’ 

‘* This is the worst bit in the whole Notch,” 
said George. ‘‘ But we must push on at all 
hazards. Be as careful as possible and I will 
hang on behind and convert myself into an 
automatic brake. Have patience a little long- 
er, ladies, and you shall have some of the 
smoothest riding to be had hereabouts.’’ 

“‘Tam all right,”’ replied Helen, ‘‘ but I’m 
afraid Ella is very weak.”’ 

George put his hand lightly upon the 
wounded girl’s forehead. It was cold and 
clammy. ‘‘Give me that flask of yours 
again, Ned,’’ said he. ‘‘I wish it was brandy 
instead of whisky. Come, Miss Ella,’’ con- 
tinued he, ‘‘ take a good mouthful; we must 
not let you faint now if wecan help it. That’s 
right. How do you feel now? better ?”’ 

‘Thank you—yes,”’ she replied in broken 
accents. ‘‘I hurt—my arma little—that was 
all.”’ 

‘*Go ahead, Ned,’’ cried George, ‘‘ we can 
do no good here, and every moment is valu- 
able.”’ 

‘* Why the deuce don’t you make your road- 
masters attend to their business ? '’ demanded 
Ned with fine scorn. 

‘* You settle here and make the farmers pay 
their dues !’’ quoth George with a touch of 
sarcasm, and the descent of the hill was again 
resumed in silence, the fire in Ned's pipe 
ever and anon blazing brightly like a minia- 
ture beacon. 

















The present troubles of the party were now 
nearlyover. They had not proceeded far, when 
the road, probably at some village boundary 
line, suddenly became smooth and level, and 
before they had finished congratulating them- 
selves upon the welcome change, the noise of 
wheels was heard, and two carriage lamps, 
a most uncommon spectacle in those parts, 
swung into view, and approached at a rate 
which told of no country horse-flesh. 

‘“‘Whom have we here?’’ queried Ned. 
‘‘Jehu the son of Nimshi? He driveth furi- 
ously at any rate.’’ Then with stentorian 
lungs he shouted, ‘‘ Hello, you, sir! Look 
out where you are coming to!’’ 

‘It’s Harry’s dog-cart !’’ cried Helen glee- 
fully.. ‘‘ He has been sent to look for us, and 
(seeing two figures on the box seat) that must 
be papa with him !”’ 

Hearing Ned’s shout of warning, the driver 
of the dog-cart pulled up so suddenly that he 
almost threw his horse, a dashing bay, upon 
his haunches. Helen tried to imitate the 
Indian war-cry, which is the common form of 
salutation in the Catskills, but breaking 
down completely in the middle of it, could 
only gasp out, ‘‘ Papa! papa!’’ and then 
found relief from her overwrought feelings 
in a rush of tears, which betokened nothing 
but happiness. 

‘*Here’s Helen, at any rate,’’ said a voice 
in a tone which suggested both surprise and 
anxiety. ‘‘Stay where you are and hold 
the horse while I see what the matter is.”’ 
The road was very dark at this point, and the 
speaker, a robust and energetic man of mid- 
dle age, lifted one of the carriage lamps from 
its socket, springing to the ground as he did 
so, and advanced to investigate. As the light 
fell upon the figures of Ned and George, both 
of whom were standing at the horse’s head, 
he hesitated for an instant in manifest un- 
certainty and, perhaps, with some vague feel- 
ing of alarm. Ned raised his hat, as if he 
had been stopped by a university proctor, 
while George with quick address, said : 

‘This, I presume, is Mr. Bond? ’”’ 

“That is my name,”’ said the other, with a 
trace of suspicion in his manner. 

“‘T am delighted to meet you. Miss Helen 
is safe and unhurt, but has met with a little 
accident which she will explain to you her- 
self. Her friend, I am sorry to say, has been 
less fortunate.’’ 

Mr. Bond, still in doubt, pressed forward 
to the side of the wagon. At first he failed 
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to recognize his daughter in her rustic dis- 
guise, and it was not until her arms were 
around his neck that he was convinced of her 
identity. Then followed a rapid cross-fire of 
question and answer, in the course of which 
Helen told in eager but unintelligible fashion, 
of the runaway and the rescue, of Ella’s mis- 
hap and her own escape, of the gallantry of 
the cousins, of her terror and her gratitude. 
She was pouring out a flood of hysterical 
protestations when Mr.’ Bond playfully put 
his hand upon her lips. 

‘*Stop! stop! little girl,’ said he, ‘‘ you 
shall tell me the rest by and by. Young 
gentlemen, I have heard enough to know that 
Iam in your debt very deeply—but of that, 
more hereafter. The one thing to do now is 
to get home as quickly as possible, for Miss 
Van Thaler’s sake. You, of course, will re- 
main as my guests. Let me introduce you to 
my son.”’ 

This ceremony over, a brief conference was 
held as to the wisest course to be pursued. It 
was determined finally that Harry Bond should 
first drive home with the news of the acci- 
dent and then proceed in quest of a physician 
who lived in an adjacent village. As soon as 
he had taken his departure, which he effected 
with startling suddenness, the ambulance, as 
George called it, again moved forward, Mr. 
Bond walking by Ned’s side with the lamp, 
whose bright light ended the chief difficulty 
of the journey. After proceeding for about a 
mile and a half, and passing through the lit- 
tle village of West Kill, they came to the top 
of a hill, and to a large farm-house, of some- 
what modern construction, whose illumin- 
ated windows indicated a cheerful company 
within. At the sound of the wagon wheels, 
the front door flew open and a number of young 
people ran out to meet them, all signifying 
their anxiety by various notes of inquiry 
and commiseration. They were awed into 
silence by a glimpse of Ella’s prostrate form 
and white face, and stood by pityingly while 
the injured girl was carried tenderly into the 
house, Ned's strong arms being called again 
into requisition. Helen, although cramped 
by the long ride, and weak with fatigue, was 
able to walk with the aid-of her eager friends, 
and was overwhelmed with questions, espe- 
cially concerning the unknown young men 
whom she had brought with her. As for 
Ned and George, they were glad enough to 
escape to the room which already had been 
prepared for them, and to array themselves 
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in dry clothing furnished from Harry Bond’s 
wardrobe. That young gentleman lost no 
time in returning with the doctor, who glad- 
dened all hearts by declaring that Ella’s in- 
juries, although severe, were not serious; and 
the cousins, fairly tired out by their long day’s 
work, gratefully accepted their host’s sugges- 
tion of a supper in private, and an early re- 
treat to bed. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE BEGINNING OF LOVE. 

A WEEK is but a short time, but it may 
work great changes ina critical period. It 
wrought a transformation in the lives of the 
cousins Warrener, furnishing them with new 
interests and amusements, and converting a 
rather lazy and tedious vacation into a genu- 
ine holiday, full of unexpected pleasures. 
They were received into the home circle of 
the Bonds as old friends of the family, and 
had, indeed, as it turned out, a sort of hered- 
itary right to the title. On the memorable 
evening of the runaway (an evening, as both 
the cousins thought, to be marked in the 
calendar with the whitest of stones), Mr. 
Bond, walking at Ned’s side, had asked the 
latter whether he was related in any way to 
Edward Warrener, the big leather merchant 
of New York. ‘‘He is my father,’’ Ned 
answered ; whereupon Mr. Bond once again 
seized and shook his hand, saying that the 
accident that had brought them together 
might prove a lucky one after all, and prom- 
ising an explanation at some more favorable 
opportunity. The following morning after 
breakfast while the cousins, already the heroes 
of that little community, were deep in ani- 
mated converse with Harry, the elder Bond 
approached, and laying a hand upon the 
shoulder of each, said : 

‘*The sight of you two boys carries my 
memory back thirty years and almost makes 
me feel that much ydunger. I knew your 
fathers well when they were lads like you, 
and many a good time we have had together. 
Neither of them has forgotten Fred Bond, 
I’ll be bound, although so many years have 
passed since fate separated us. It shall not 


be my fault if the old friendship be not re- 
newed. Your old grandfather used to 
prophesy that I should come to ruin, and I 
don’t know but what I shall,’ added he 
laughing, ‘‘if Harry, here, continues in his 
prodigal ways. 
father, of course? Not very well, eh! 


You remember your grand- 
A fine 
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old fellow he was—a trifle bigoted in politics 


and religion—but the soul of honor. He 
thought me—frivolous! Great heavens, 
Harry, if he had only known you! He was 
relieved, I fancy, when I was sent to Harvard. 
My father was an India merchant, and he 
thought it treason that I did not stick to the 
country house. I had the ill-luck once to 
speak in his hearing of the ‘learned profes- 
sions,’ and he called me a puppy. He feared 
that I should infect his lads with my outland- 
ish notions. Poor old man! I went to Har- 
vard, and never saw him or his sons again.” 

‘*How was that, sir?’’ said Ned the im- 
pulsive. 

‘*My father, who was a widower, died, and 
I found a new home with relatives in Boston, 
where I finally remained and settled down to 
practice law. Ned Warrener adopted his 
father’s theories, inherited his business, and, 
I am pleased to know, has found abundant 
profitin it. Of your father, George, my close 
friend Arthur, I only know that he followed 
his own ambition, and won distinction as a 
physician. I hope he prospered also.”’ 

‘‘ We are not rich,’’ said George, ‘‘ Ned is 
the plutocrat. We have ‘sufficient for all 
wants, however. My grandfather left usa 
competence, and my father’s books are in 
great demand. If his health had not failed 
him he would have heaped up gold as well as 
learning. He passes his summers and 
autumns with his books in his mountain 
cottage between Big Indian and Pine Hill, 
and is happier in his retreat than he would be 
in a palace. I must go home to report my- 
self, and, if you will permit me, I will bring 
him back here with me. No man values old 
friendships more than he.’’ 

The suggestion was heartily applauded, 
and was acted upon so promptly that on the 
evening of the same day (thanks in great 
measure to Harry’s dog-cart, which was the 
admiration of the whole country side) the 
cousins were back again at West Kill with 
Dr. Arthur Warrener, who had left his be- 
loved books, almost without a pang, to visit 
the companion of his youth. The warmth 
of the greeting between the two men was 2 
proof of the esteem in which each held the 
other, and the threads of the old friendship 
were gathered up so quickly that it was diffi- 
cult to believe that they had ever been broken. 
Thus it came to pass that at the end ofa 
week the whole party were on terms of the 
most frank and cordial intimacy. 














It was an extremely pleasant little society. 
At the head of it was Mr. Bond, a many- 
sided man, who could adapt himself to all 
circumstances, and who was equally ready to 
bear his part in some keen inteliectual con- 
test, or to participate with a boy’s zest ina 
boy’s frolic. Next to him was his wife, an 
unaffected motherly creature who combined 
in her single self all the charms of the per- 
fect house-wife and the cultured woman. 
Her dearest friend and constant associate 
was Mrs. Van Thaler, a rich widow and 
Ella’s mother. The two had been school- 
fellows together and the dream of their lives 
was that their children, Harry and Ella, 
should become man and wife. it was in pur- 
suance of this cherished plan that the two 
young people had been brought together for 
the greater part of the present summer vaca- 
tion, but the fond mothers were compelled to 
admit that little progress had as yet been 
made toward its accomplishment. Both 
Ella and Helen had concerned themselves 
mainly with the entertainment of a number 
of girl friends who formed part of the house- 
hold, while Harry in company with various 
college associates had roamed all over the 
country in search of adventure, rarely join- 
ing in the home amusements except when he 
had nothing else to do. 

But the advent of the Warreners brought 
about a change which was especially wel- 
come to the feminine part of the community. 
Hitherto Mr. Bond had been the deviser and 
arbiter of all sports, the promoter of all ex- 
peditions, and general dispenser of enjoy- 
ment. But he no longer had leisure for 
these frivolities, finding his greatest delight 
in the society of the scholarly recluse, Ar- 
thur Warrener, reviving the memories of 
long ago, and encouraging him to reveal the 
treasures of his mind, a veritable store-house 
of knowledge. The young men were, there- 
fore, left to their own resources, of which 
both the cousins had a bountiful supply. 
George, who had spent many summers inthe 
mountains, was familiar with every point of 
interest for miles around, while both he and 
Ned were proficient in almost every kind of 
out-door games and sports. 

For a day or two aftertheir arrival, Ella was 
confined to her room, but she recovered rap- 
idly from the effect of her injuries, and was 
the gayest of the gay, although compelled to 
carry her arm in a sling, and only able to be 
a spectator of the encounters at lawn tennis 
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or croquet, with which the idle hours at 
home were beguiled. Before her accident she 
and Helen had proved the victors in many a 
tennis tournament, and her chief sorrow was 
now that she could not lend her aid to her * 
old partner in the contests with the Warren- 
ers. Harry, with the superb conceit of a 
college undergraduate, considered himself an 
admirable player, not quite equal, perhaps, to 
the Renshaws, but infinitely superior in skill 
to any mere girl. As a matter of fact, al- 
though he made some brilliant strokes now 
and then, he was neither so safe nor so ef- 
fective a player as either Helen or Ella, 
while Ned and George could beat him easily 
at all points. When they first began to play 
he selected Helen as his partner, and told her 
that if she could refrain from making her 
usual stupid blunders, he would be responsi- 
ble for the honor of the house. But he soon 
tired of that experiment. [Ella acted as 
scorer and the record went against him with 
monotonous regularity. The worst of it was 
that he could not charge his discomfiture to 
Helen, who made more points than he did, 
possibly because her adversaries were too 
chivalrous to avail themselves of her inex- 
pertness. He was mightily chagrined, but 
being a good fellow at heart, and sportsman 
enough to appreciate a first-rate performance 
even at his own expense, he soon admitted 
that he was no match for the cousins, and 
suggested a new arrangement. He bade 
Helen choose a fresh partner for herself, and 
when she declined to make so invidious a se- 
lection, he decided the matter himself by 
awarding Ned to her, with the remark that 
he was undoubtedly the best one of the lot. 

The justice of this verdict was indisputable. 
George was an exceedingly graceful player, 
quick of eye, sure of hand and foot, of excel- 
lent judgment and perfect temper, but Ned 
surpassed him in boldness and dash, in 
length of reach, and especially in a most un- 
common strength of wrist, which gave him 
wonderful control over the racquet. Thus it 
was that Helen and Ned, by a second acci- 
dent, were associated again,—a coincidence 
which Ella emphasized by a mischievous 
look, and Helen acknowledged by a guilty 
little flush, which escaped the duller male 
perception, but was full of significance to the 
keener feminine eye. 

After this redistribution the struggle was 
much more equal and the task of the scorer 
was no sinecure. The issue of a game often 
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depended upon a siugle point, and both sides 
strained every nerve to secure the advantage. 
At first George and Harry were able to hold 
their own, chiefly because Helen, who met 
with no mercy from her brother, was unable 
to maintain the pace set by her more robust 
associates; but Ned, a great general, took her 
under his own tuition and gave her many in- 
valuable hints as to how she might exhaust 
the enemy, while saving herself. He en- 
forced his precepts by example, and it was in 
carefully watching his play, the lightness 
and certainty of his movements, and the 
easy and graceful poise of his body, that she 
first learned to comprehend what was meant 
by athletic beauty. Her quick perception 
soon discovered the salient features of his 
style, and as her chief ambition was to give 
him efficient support rather than to distin- 
guish herself, she speedily became a most 
valuable partner, and victory began to in- 
cline to her side much: more frequently than 
to her brother’s. 

Each new victory was hailed by Ned 
with enthusiasm. He was always a little 
jealous of George, although he never would 
confess it even to himself, and he was much 
delighted at having him, for once, at a 
disadvantage, but his chief satisfaction was 
at the attitude of Helen, who, thoroughly 
honest by nature and utterly free from af- 
fectation, did not attempt to conceal her-ad- 
miration of his strength and address. The 
other young men, and there were not a 
few of them, who fluttered around her, she 
treated with the strictest impartiality, award- 
ing to each a just measure of smiles and at- 
tention, but Ned was evidently the prime 
favorite in her little court, and in her man- 
ner toward him there was a suggestion of 
deference and of confidence which put him 
upon a footing above the rest. She believed 
that he had saved her life, and felt that she 
owed him a debt of gratitude on that account, 
and when, between the intervals of tennis, 
his tall form bent over her with whispered 
words of congratulation or instruction, it 
seemed to her that the debt would be a pleas- 
ant one to pay even if it were larger than it 
was. 

As for Ned, he did not hesitate to avail 
himself to the uttermost of the privileges 
which fortune had conferred upon him. 
Never before had he been known to be so 
constant to any one form of amusement. 
When no regular game of tennis was in 
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progress he was to be found practicing with 
Helen for a vis-a-vis, or else sauntering at 
her side, racquet in hand, wholly absorbed in 
demonstration. So eager, indeed, was he to 
perfect her in the sport, that he sometimes 
prolonged his tuition beyond the hours of 
daylight ; for one evening, about this time, 
when the farm-house party had assembled 
round the tinkling little piano that was the 
pride of that country parlor, and some one, 
wishing her to play accompaniments, had 
cried out, ‘‘ Where is Helen?’’ one of the 
children piped in reply, ‘‘She is out on the 
tennis lawn with Mr. Edward Warrener.”’ 

This announcement, innocent as it was in 
form and in matter, set more than one mind 
to thinking, and was followed by one of those 
brief but awkward pauses which are apt to 
follow an interruption of the kind. Then 
Harry, whispering a word or two to George, 
who stood at his elbow, broke into a boyish 
laugh, and started to run from the room, 
just as the missing pair appeared in the door- 
way. Atthe same moment Mrs. Bond, sit- 
ting in her own peculiar corner with her in- 
separable ally, Mrs. Van Thaler, hearing 
the silence and the laughter, but knowing 
nothing of the cause, looked up from her 
fancy work and saw her daughter and her 
companion set as it were, in a frame, before 
her. The picture, well worthy of a painter, 
startled her by its suggestion of a possibility 
of which she had not dreamed, and some of 
her surprise was reflected in her face, for 
Helen read it there, and divining the mean- 
ing of it, grew rosy red, then pale, and made 
her way quickly to the piano, where she be- 
gan nervously to turn over the leaves of 
music. On Ned, who seldom saw much 
farther than his nose, the incident and sub- 
sequent by-play were equally lost, and, 
heedless of a sign from George, which he 
either did not see or did not understand, he 
made after Helen, as a moth flies to a candle, 
and took a seat by her side with the air of a 
rightful possessor. 

Music was not one of Ned’s gifts. A de- 
voted oarsman, he regarded that heavenly 
art from what may be called an aquatic point 
of view. He liked a song, he said, with good 
time and swing to it, and lots of life. It 
must be almost needless to add that his pre- 
dilection was in favor of college choruses, of 
which he knew a great number, both English 
and American. He had several volumes of 
these choice compositions, and he and Harry 
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as precentors of the family choir, had ban- 
ished peace from the neighborhood for sev- 
eral evenings by roaring out their most 
popular pieces. He imagined, as a matter of 
course, that on this particular evening the 
concert would proceed in its usual course, 
and was astonished by the sudden disregard 
which Helen exhibited for his wishes. Of 
the college songs which she had played with 
such spirit the preceding night, she declared 
that some were too high, others too low, and 
some too stupid. She avowed a decided 
preference for sentimental and poetic ballads, 
and actually encouraged a gawky youth, a 
chance guest whom Harry contemptuously 
described as a ‘‘ Columbia freshy,’’ to bleat 
out some dreadful nonsense about ‘‘ the lost 
loves of the weeping willows.’’ Harry with 
a comprehensive blessing upon girls and 
their ‘‘ fads,’’ strode out into the gloom, pre- 
ferring solitude to such society, but Ned 
stayed on, hoping for a turn in his favor, 
only to be crushed by chilling neglect or the 
commonest of common politeness. His be- 
wilderment reached its height when Helen, 
as ifto emphasize her indifference to him, 
called George (who sang and played with 
much taste and ability) and asked him tojoin 
her in several vocal and instrumental duets. 
Ned made, under his breath, one desperate, 
final protest against her treatment of him, 
and receiving no consolation, stalked forth 
after Harry with a very miserable assump- 
tion of nonchalance, and, lighting his pipe, 
tried to blow away his wrath in dense clouds 
of pungent smoke. 

An only child, whose every whim had been 
consulted by a doting mother almost from 
infancy, his natural willfulness had been de- 
veloped until it had become impatient of the 
smallest check, and in his fury at the fan- 
cied slight which had been put upon him, he 
vowed that he would leave the house in the 
morning, never to set foot in it again. It 
never occurred to him that Helen’s behavior 
might have been diplomatic, and that she 
might only have been trying to extricate her- 
self from a false position in which she had 
been placed by his own indiscretion. The 
one idea that rankled in him was that he had 
been ignored for a vapid little creature whom 
he could crush between his fingers and 
thumb; and when he remembered the favor 
shown to George, he ground his teeth with 
such an excess of jealous passion that he bit 
through the mouth-piece of his pipe, and the 
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bow] fell to the ground. This mishap, by ex- 
citing his sense of the ridiculous, directed 
the current of his thoughts and helped him 
partly to recover his temper. Picking upthe 
broken pipe with a twinge of shame at his 
own folly, he set about repairing the damage 
as best he might by means of his knife, and 
was engaged in this occupation when Harry’s 
voice said : 

‘*Hello! Ned. Did hedrive you out, too?’” 

‘Whom are you talking about,’”’ said Ned 
rather sulkily. 

“‘That Columbia duck! He’s the sort of 
sissy the girls call sweet. I’d like to have 
the mittens on with him for just about two 
minutes. It would do him an awful lot of 
good to stand him on his head once or twice 
—trestore his equilibrium, you know. I 
guess his brains have settled down into his 
collar.’’ 

“Your sister seems to like him well 
enough.”’ 

‘““Who! Helen? Oh, get out. What do 
you take her for. She hates the whole spe- 
cies, but she likes to have some fun now and 
then with an occasional specimen. Shespells. 
man with a big J, old fellow, and don’t you 
forget it.’’ 

Ned appeared to derive considerable com-- 
fort from this enigmatic and elegant ex- 
pression, for he replied quite amicably, as he 
relighted his repaired pipe: 

‘‘I didn’t suppose she had much use for 
that sort of thing.’’ 

‘*Bless you, no,’’ said Harry, ‘‘ but don’t 
let us talk about him. I’ve got a scheme, or, 
rather, George put me up toit, a picnic 
party to Sleepy Hollow and the old Rip Van 
Winkle House. Load the whole gang into a 
couple of wagons, with plenty of supplies, 
and make a day of it.” 

‘‘ Why, that’s right on the other side of the 
Catskills,’ said Ned. ‘‘ You can’t make that. 
trip inaday. You'd kill the horses and the 
women, too, I fancy.”’ 

‘““We don’t propose to go by road all the 
way. We’ll make an early start and drive 
through the Notch to Shandaken or Phenicia, 
take the Stony Clove Railroad to the Old 
Mountain House, and get wagons there ‘to 
carry us to the Hollow. We have calculated 
the whole business, and wecan get back here 
by ten or eleven o’clock at night.’’ 

Ned acquiesced in the plan willingly 
enough, and Harry, always at a red heat 
when any new project was in view, hurried 
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off to consult with his mother and Mrs. Van 
Thaler, whose -concurrence was a matter of 
supreme importance. 

‘*Come on, Ned,’’ he cried as he disap- 
peared. 

‘*In a minute,’’ said the other, as he re- 
sumed his pacing up and down. He had not 
fully regained his equanimity yet, and was 
beginning to be dimly and uncomfortably 
conscious of having made a fool of himself. 
At all events he was not ready to face Helen. 


Not that he was disposed as yet to justify . 


her. He was as convinced as ever that she 
had treated him abominably, but he now per- 
ceived that he had betrayed his own annoy- 
ance, and given the girl a weapon which 
could be turned against him very easily. The 
music had ceased by this time and the sound 
-of an animated chattering came to him 
through the open doors and windows. He 
had about made up his mind to rejoin the 
party when he saw George coming toward 
him. His first impulse was to avoid an in- 
terview, but before he could act upon it his 
cousin had taken him by the arm and was 
saying in his quiet but decisive manner : 

“‘Upon my word, Master Ned, you are 
making a pretty mess of it!”’ 

‘‘What’s the matter now?’’ growled Ned 
ungraciously. 

‘*What’s the matter?” repeated George. 
‘* Was there ever such a dunderhead? Can’t 
you see that you have succeeded in attracting 
everybody’s attention to Helen and yourself 
—that you have put her inacruelly false 
position and left her to get out of it as best 
she can ?”’ 

“‘T’ll be hanged if I know what you are 
talking about,’’ said Ned, rather guiltily. 

‘Oh, yes, youdo. First of all, you take 
her off with you in the dark—to talk tennis, 
I suppose—then you bring her back ina 
manner that attracts the notice of her mother 
and every one else, and when the girl tries, 
with woman’s wit, to avert suspicion, you 
must go blundering on into deeper difficulty by 
assuming a right to monopolize her and then 
—by Jove—must cap the climax by swagger- 
ing out of the room like an indignant sultan. 
Say, Ned,” added he, half in jest and half in 
earnest, ‘‘ what are your intentions?”’ 

A flood of light burst in upon Ned's intel- 
ligence. He looked at his cousin in blank 
dismay, and then blurted out : 

‘*T hadn’t any idea that ——”’ 

‘* Of course not,’’ said George with a grin, 


‘that’s just like you and your ineffable self- 
consequence. But seriously, old fellow, Helen 
is far too good a girl to treat in this autocratic 
fashion. She is not one of your British bar- 
maids. If you are wise, you will go in and 
make your peace at once, but don’t be too 
conspicuous in your penitence, unless you 
want everybody to think that you contem- 
plate presenting me with a new cousin.”’ 

‘*Go to thunder !’’ said Ned. ‘‘ What shall 
I say to her ?”’ 

‘* Don’t say any thing just now. Talk picnic 
and show that you ’re not sulky. You may 
trust her to meet you half way. Private ex- 
planations will keep. Come on, let us go in 
together, as Hamlet says.”’ 

Two or three hours later, the lower part of 
the farm-house was in darkness, although 
there were still lights to be seen in the upper 
windows. On the grassy slope between the 
house and the road, two figures paced back- 
ward and forward together. They were Fred- 
erick Bond, the lawyer, and his old friend, 
Dr. Warrener. The first was speaking. 

‘“‘My wife is full of it. She was all for 
sending after Helen, and questioning her, but 
I dissuaded her from that. There is really 
nothing to go upon, and it would scarcely do 
to make a mistake. The whole idea may be 
but a product of the imagination. Even if 
the young people should be growing fond of 
one another—they might both of them do 
worse.”’ 

‘I wish it were George, instead of Ned.” 

‘“‘A natural prejudice—but Ned’s a good 
fellow, and has health and—expectations—"’ 

‘* Expectations that may never be realized. 
Don’t misunderstand me. The boy will be 
rich some day, without doubt, and he is not a 
bad lad by any means, but he is willful and 
reckless, has a taste for bad company, I fear, 
and once, at least, I have seen him drunk.”’ 

‘*Once! Come, Warrener, that is scarcely 
fair.”’ 

‘I would say it to no one else living. But 
with you I must be frank. Besides, you are a 
man of the world, and will make all needful 
allowances. A single indiscretion signifies 
nothing, perhaps, and I knowno more against 
him. He is bold and handgome, framed to 
make hearts bleed !’’ 

‘* Well, we will be circumspect. If the affair 
is serious, he must be put on probation. I 
can be sure of Helen at anyrate. He returns 
to Cambridge, you say, in a week or two. Let 
us await events. Once again, good night.”’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
NED WARRENER MAKES A RESOLUTION AND 
BREAKS IT. 

NED made his peace with Helen without 
much difficulty, but did not find it quite so 
easy to re-establish the frank and easy inti- 
macy which had existed between them. On 
the night of his sulky fit he did not see her. 
When he re-entered the house with George, 
she had retired to her own room, pleading 
headache or some other convenient indispo- 
sition. He attributed her absence to anger 
and a desire to avoid him, and was surprised 
to find how much uneasiness the idea caused 
him. The truth was that she feared a cross- 
examination from her mother, and was at a 
loss how to meet it. She could have declared 
with the utmost truth that no word or hint of 
love had ever passed between Ned and her- 
self, but she could not have denied, with 
equal: veracity, that she was conscious of a 
mutual attraction existing between them, or 
that her regard for him threatened to become 
warmer than mere friendship. Her mother 
looked at her searchingly when she bade her 
good-night, but the question in her eyes 
never rose to her lips, and that ordeal was 
passed safely. 

In the morning, the incident of the preced- 
ing night seemed to have been forgotten, and 
she greeted Ned so cheerfully that he had no 
excuse for alluding to it. The proposed ex- 
cursion to Sleepy Hollow had furnished a 
new and interesting topic, and Helen plunged 
into the discussion with unwonted enthusi- 
asm, and constituted herself chairman of the 
executive committee. Ned encouraged by 
her affability, proffered his services as aid-de- 
camp and was rewarded by an order despatch- 
ing him to the adjoining village of Lexing- 
ton with a note to one of her many girl 
friends. He surmised that this was a device 
to get rid of him and was indignant accord- 
ingly, but submitted with the best grace of 
which he was capable. He was forced, more- 
over, to make the expedition alone, George 
having withdrawn into some unknown re- 
treat to prosecute neglected studies, and 
Harry being engrossed in his duties as super- 
intendent of transportation, Which included 
the hiring of additional horses and elaborate 
calculations of time and distance. 

He started out briskly, seeming to gain 
new vigor with every breath of the fresh 
morning air, and inspired by the beauty of 
the scene before him. The valley was very 
C-Aug. 
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broad at this point and his eye ranged over a 
wide extent of pasture land, divided by the 
winding brook, which glittered like a ribbon 
of silver until it was lost behind a grove of 
noble maples, whose leaves were just begin- 
ning to assume the gay tints of autumn. 
Buttoning up his coat he broke into a run, 
in sheer exuberance of health, covering the 
ground with an easy sweeping stride which 
would soon have borne him to his destina- 
tion. But his mood soon changed, and fall- 
ing gradually into a slow walk, his thoughts 
reverted to Helen. 

It struck him as curious that he, against 
his own inclination, should be plodding 
over a rough and dusty road at the whim 
of a girl who would scarcely have sent him 
away had she desired his presence. This re- 
flection wounded his vanity, and he dis- 
carded it as illogical. Then he asked him- 
self the plain question whether he cared seri- 
ously for her, and was about to answer in the 
negative, when he remembered his cousin, 
and experienced a twinge which he was forced 
to admit strongly resembled jealousy. Did 
she care for him? Self-esteem accepted this 
proposition as entirely reasonable, but sug- 
gested that it would be rather premature to 
ask her upon so short an acquaintance. Be- 
sides, there were a good many other people to 
be consulted,—his father, for instance, and 
Helen’s. A matrimonial engagement, more- 
over, would be likely to precipitate inquiries 
in some awkward directions. Under certain 
conditions his father would gratify, readily, 
every reasonable wish, but if—and his face 
grew longer—he should fail to get a degree 
and have nothing to show in return for very 
heavy college expenses, but long arrears of 
debt, his father would be far less complaisant. 
Ned knew, no one better, although he seldom 
permitted himself to dwell upon so disagree- 
able a subject, that his prospects of passing 
his final examination even creditably were 
fading every day, and his pecuniary condi- 
tion was still less satisfactory. He had hinted 
to George that he was in debt, but had given 
no intimation that the sum was considerable, 
whereas, in reality, it was far beyond his re- 
sources. To propose marriage, in these cir- 
cumstances, would be, he felt, to court failure 
if not disgrace ; but then, again, on the other 
hand, should he return to England without 
declaring his suit, what would there be to 
prevent a rival from anticipating him and 
carrying off the prize? 
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Still weighing these propositions in his 
mind, he reached the house to which he had 
been sent, delivered the note, which, as he 
suspected, referred to a matter of the least 
possible importance, and, in no very pleasant 
mood, set out on his return journey. His 
road led him near the village post-office, and 
he resolved tocall there on the chance of find- 
ing some letters. There were half a dozen 
in Mr. Bond’s pigeon-hole, and having ob- 
tained them, he ran his eye over the envel- 
opes as he walked along, until he came to one 
which caused him tostop with an involuntary 
exclamation. It was addressed to himself in 
his father’s hand-writing, and, his mind still 
being full of his college anxieties, he hesita- 
ted for half a minute before he ventured to 
open it. He nervously tore it apart at last 
and found nothing inside but an inclosure, 
another letter also addressed to himself, but 
at his home in New York, and bearing the 
post-marks of London and Cambridge. It 
was clear that this communication, whatever 
it was (and there was a chill of apprehension 
at his heart as he looked at it), had not been 
opened since it left the hands of the writer, 
and without knowing why, he drew a sigh 
of relief. The hand-writing was entirely 
strange to him, and no amount of outward 
scrutiny of the missive could enable him to 
guess at the contents. He opened it at last 
and read it, the blood rushing to his face as 
he learned its tenor. When he had finished it, 
he crumpled it upsavagely, with a smothered 
oath, and made a gesture as if he would hurl 
it from him, but recovered himself quickly, 
and, glancing rapidly up and down the road 
to assure himself that he had not been ob- 
served, smoothed the letter out again and 
read it more carefully, after which he put it 
into his pocket and slowly resumed his walk. 

His moody face showed that his thoughts 
were far from pleasant. In fact, the day of 
reckoning had dawned for him sooner than 
he had expected, and the realization of his 
dangerous position came upon him with a 
shock. The letter was from one Jacob Rus- 
sell, a Cambridge lawyer, who had long ago 
been ‘‘discommoned’”’ by the authorities. 
That is to say, his name had been posted as 
that of aman with whom no undergraduate 
might have dealings under pain of expulsion. 
He made a good living, nevertheless, by the 
sharpest kind of sharp practice, bya little bet- 
ting, a little gambling, and, more especially, 
by the meanest and most villainous kind of 


usury. No man in the university or the 
town was better known to the wilder set of 
undergraduates than Jake Russell, who was 
always ready to lend money or sell wine to 
any young fellow with well-to-do parents. 
An adept in the art of flattering, he en- 
couraged his dupes in the excesses in which 
he shared until their credit with him was ex- 
hausted, when he exacted his principal and 
interest with a cruelty as relentless as that 
of Shylock himself. 

Ned had been partly but not wholly in the 
power of this rascal for some time. Russell 
had discovered,easily enough, that his father 
was rich, with very large business interests 
in England, and marked him forthwith as an 
eligible pigeon. It did not take him long to 
ascertain that Ned was living at a rate far 
beyond his allowance, liberal as that was, 
and he succeeded in lending him several 
small sums of money without much diffi- 
culty. But Ned was not yet harassed 
enough to borrow heavily, and so Russell 
determined to give him what he called ‘‘a 
turn of the screws.’’ His letter was per- 
fectly civil, even friendly in tone. He re- 
gretted greatly the necessity which had com- 
pelled him to write, but he felt it his duty to 
inform his ‘‘dear Warrener’’ that he had 
been engaged, professionally, to recover 
money long overdue to Binn & Co., the wine 
merchants, and Saddle & Bridewell, the liv- 
ery stable keepers. These accounts would 
have to be settled promptly or disagreeable 
results would follow. He informed his 
friend thus early of this action in order that 
he might be able to make arrangements to 
settle the matter at the beginning of the 
coming term. This he would be able to do, 
doubtless, without difficulty or inconven- 
ience, but if he should happen to be short of 
funds the writer might contrive, under cer- 
tain conditions, to furnish the needful 
amount. 

Ned needed no information as to the na- 
ture of the conditions alluded to. He 
turned hot when he thought of them, but 
felt, nevertheless, that he would be obliged 
to accept them. He did not dare appeal to 
his father, who always declared that debt 
incurred by extravagance was simple dis- 
honesty ; and he was too proud yet to take 
either his uncle or cousin into his confidence. 

The hint of a suit at law did not frighten 
him, not only because he was a minor, but 
because he knew his creditors would not take 
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a step which would greatly injure their 
business. What he feared was a demand 
upon his father for payment, something 
which he resolved to prevent or postpone at 
all hazards. Besides, he argued to himself 
with the hopefulness of youth, there was 
plenty of time for him yet to straighten out 
his affairs. The ioan from Russell would rid 
him of his heaviest and most pressing debts, 
and, hereafter, he would incur no more, but 
would live within his income, settle down to 
steady reading, take a good degree, and 
come out clear even if he had to give up 
boating, hunting, and cricket altogether. 
This program pleased him so mightily that 
he began to congratulate himself upon his 
prudence and forethought, and almost suc- 
ceeded in convincing himself that his debts, 
being provided for, no longer existed. He 
determined to write to Russell by return 
mail for a loan on the best possible terms, 
and to begin the era of reform at the end of 
his vacation. ‘‘ But,’’ muttered he, as he 
resumed his usual rapid and elastic step, 
buoyed up by the virtue of his new born reso- 
lution, ‘‘ there must be no more nonsense with 
Helen. I have enough to do without think- 
ing of love-making for some time to come.”’ 
The great problem in the new policy which 
he had thus marked out for himself, was how 
to modify the relations between Helen and 
himself without wounding her feelings or 
exposing his own conduct to severe criticism. 
Hitherto he had been her most constant and 
faithful companion, and any sudden transfer 
of hisattentions, particularly after the episode 
of the preceding evening, might seem most 
ungracious if not actually cowardly. On the 
whole, he thought that his best way would be 
to experiment cautiously by maintaining a 
polite reserve and noting the effect of his 
changed behavior. This appeared to him to 
be a piece of most astute strategy, and when 
he reached the house he proceeded to put it 
into practice. Alas, for human vanity! 
Never did any scheme miscarry more com- 
pletely. All that he gained by his experi- 
ment was a certain amount of enlightenment 
concerning the superiority of woman’s arti- 
fice to man’s. Helen never by word or look 
betrayed her consciousness that his manner 
had changed in the slightest degree. His 
ceremonious courtesy she accepted as her 
right and as the most natural thing in the 
world. She entertained him at luncheon 
with an animated panegyric upon the absent 
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George, and Mrs. Bond, Mrs. Van Thaler, 
and Ella all joined in a chorus of assent. 
After luncheon she asked him whether he 
wished to play tennis, and when he offered 
some rather clumsy excuse, she accepted it 
with most provoking promptitude and good- 
humor and went off to join his peculiar aver- 
sion, the diminutive Columbian, who was 
ever waiting upon her beck and call. 

Ned watched them play for a few minutes, 
raging inwardly all the while, and then 
sought to avenge himself by paying court to 
Ella, but that young lady had no idea of fill- 
ing the part of substitute, and soon deserted 
him on the plea of some mysterious occupa- 
tion, leaving him to fretin solitude. He con- 
sumed a part of the afternoon in writing his 
letter to Russell, an occupation which did not 
greatly improve his temper; and when 
George and Harry made their appearance 
later in the day, they found him so surly and 
uncommunicative that they mutually agreed 
to leave him alone until he should mend his 
manners. 

In the evening he suffered another rebuff. 
Waiting until Helen arose from the piano 
where she had been playing accompani- 
ments as usual, he asked her, by way of of- 
fering a flag of truce, to take a hand in a game 
of cards, whereupon she excused herself, say- 
ing that George had promised to give her a 
lesson inchess. This incident completed his 
discomfiture and put an end to his policy of 
reserve. Angry and jealous, but careful this 
time to conceal his annoyance, he quitted the 
room, and lighting a cigar, paced up and 
down the veranda outside, casting furtive 
glances at the players through the window. 
He tried in vain to guess what George was 
saying, by watching the varying expressions 
upon his clever face; and when he noted the 
eager interest in Helen’s eyes he ground his 
teeth together, his invariable habit when stir- 
red to sudden passion. Hedid not even then 
admit to himself that he loved the girl, but he 
felt a savage impulse against his cousin, and 
saw in him a formidable rival in love as in 
every other phase oflife. Hehad senseenough, 
however, to perceive that his cause would not 
be furthered by any fresh display of temper on 
his part, and throwing away his unfinished 
cigar, he seated himself near the chess-players 
with a fairly good pretense of amiability, and 
disputed the correctness of some of George’s 
theories with a boldness which was only 
equaled by his ignorance. 
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A good night’s sleep restored his equanim- 
ity and he was ready the next morning to 
avail himself of the opportunity which his 
good fortune presented to him. The follow- 
ing day had been definitely selected for the 
excursion to Sleepy Hollow, and Harry, after 
vainly begging Ned to accompany him, drove 
off in his dog-cart to secure a parlor car on 
the railroad. 

George, who was preparing for an impor- 
tant examination in the autumn, vanished 
immediately after breakfast, and his father 
with him. Mr. Bond shut himself up to 
write important letters. Ella was in close at- 
tendance upon her mother, who was suffering 
from some temporary indisposition, and 
Helen was practically alone. Ned, negli- 
gently knocking the croquet balls about, 
upon one of the worst grounds imaginable, 
asked her to play with him, and she, after a 
moment’s hesitation, consented. Neither of 
them was quite at ease at first, but the vicis- 
situdes of the game, made doubly surprising 
by the inequalities of the surface, gradually 
wore away the restraint which oppressed 
them, and helped to put their friendship back 
upon the old confidential footing. Helen won 
several games in succession, and Ned, who 


had a very masculine contempt for this par- 
ticular form of sport, accepted defeat with 


beaming good-humor. She wore some soft, 
clinging white stuff which set off her slim, 
graceful figure to great advantage, and a straw 
hat perched coquettishly upon the glittering 
masses of her fair hair. Ned thought that 
she had never looked so beautiful, and even 
when she was about to croquet him, for the 
twentieth time, out of an excellent position, 
he could admire the grace of her attitude, as 
she balanced herself on one foot before deliv- 
ering the fateful stroke. 

To croquet, there succeeded tennis, then 
luncheon, and in theafternoon astroll through 
West Kill village with Ella for additional 
company. They sauntered by the side of 
the brook, which there flowed in a broad and 
shallow stream over apebbly bottom between 
grassy banks, edged here and there with 
clumps of willow or alder, and Ned repeated 
for the twentieth time the story of the big 
trout which George had caught just before the 
runaway. 

‘‘If it had not been for that trout,’’ said 
Ned reflectively, ‘‘ we should never have met, 
and George and I would have bored each other 
pretty nearly to death by this time.”’ 
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‘*You seem to be pretty nearly bored to 
death sometimes, even now,’’ said Ella mis- 
chievously. 

Ned winced. Then he said with a little 
laugh : 

‘*Can’t you let bygones be bygones ?’’ 

The words were addressed to Ella but he 
glanced at Helen and read in her face a mute 
reply that sent a thrill of delight through 
him, and assured him that peace had been re- 
stored. 

This pleasant afternoon was followed by a 
merry evening of dance and song. Helen, 
as usual, was the instrumentalist, and Ned 
was inthe gayestspirits. He was the nimblest 
and most indefatigable of the dancers and 
his voice drowned all others in the college 
choruses. As avery early start was to be 
made on the morrow the elders insisted upon 
an early withdrawal to bed. George and Ned 
lingered awhile, smoking. As they parted 
for the night George said : 

‘*So itis all right again between you and 
Helen. Take care what you are doing, old 
man. What would the Governor say ?”’ 

‘Tt hasn’t came to that yet,’’ answered Ned 
shortly, ‘‘ but if he’d object to Helen he’d ob- 
ject to anybody.”’ 

George gave a comical little whistle and 
went to bed. 


CHAPTER V. 
A PICNIC AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


THE whole party were dressed and ready 
for breakfast at five o’clock the next morning. 
Nature assumed her most benignant aspect 
toward the excursion. There was the crisp- 
ness of autumn in the air, but the sun shone 
down from a cloudless sky, and there was no 
more wind than was sufficient to make music 
among the trees, many of which were now 
resplendent in their fall tints, and sparkled 
with the diamonds of millions of dew-drops. 
The start was made on military time, Harry 
awakening the echoes with discordant blasts 
upon an enormous horn which he had pro- 
cured for the occasion. The order of the pro- 
cession had been drawn up minutely. First 
was the yellow dog-cart with Harry and his 
uncle, Dr. Warrener. Next came a wagon- 
ette with Mr. and Mrs. Bond, Mrs. Van 
Thaler, the young Columbian, and two other 
invited guests, and third in line was a wagon 
with George and Ned, Helen and Ella, Dr. 
Hunter, the West Kill physician in attend- 
ance upon Ella, and his wife as chaperon. 
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Last of all came the commissariat wagon 
laden with all sorts of supplies. All the 
wagons were well horsed, and the party trav- 
ersed the Notch in about one-fourth of the 
time allotted by native custom, the younger 
members making the woods ring with 
snatches of melody or peals of merry laughter. 
A stop was made for a few minutes at the 
humble cottage where such gracious hos- 
pitality had been shown to the injured Ella, 
and a basket of good things was left there for 
the tow-headed children. The interior of the 
cottage itself contained many substantial 
tokens of the gratitude of Mr. Bond and Mrs. 
Van Thaler. Then the caravan renewed its 
journey amid a chorus of juvenile cheers, and 
swept down the valley, through patches of 
wood, or open spaces of grazing land, by the 
silvery stream which foamed down its rocky 
channel, to the village of Shandaken, where 
they were to meet the train. 

Harry’s arrangements all worked to a 
charm, and soon after eight o’clock the party, 
snugly seated in the parlor car reserved for 
them, were rolling eastward down the valley 
to Phoenicia, where another transfer was made 
to the little narrow gauge railroad that 
climbs in and out and over the hills, through 
the wild scenery of the once secluded Stony 
Clove, to the wooded heights of Tannersville. 
Here more wagons awaited them, and the 
final stage was begun of the journey to that 
charmed Hollow where, according to the 
quaint old legend, the poetic vagabond, Rip 
Van Winkle, slept and drank, and trembled 
beneath the frown of his shrewish wife. The 
descent from the mountain top was accom- 
plished very slowly, but no complaint was 
uttered on this account. There was scarcely 
aturn in the road which did not reveal new 
beauties todelight the eye and rivet the atten- 
tion,—a glimpse of some sun-lit vista through 
the dancing leaves, or of the broad expanse 
of variegated landscape that lay stretched be- 
yond the shining Hudson far away to the 
misty horizon, whereon could be discovered 
the faint blue peaks of the distant Adiron- 
dacks. 

The party had resolved itself by this time 
into groups of natural affinity. The elders 
were relegated to the rear, while the younger 
folk formed an advance guard, the girls 
riding at their ease, and their male escorts 
walking by the side of the wagon, offering to 
the genius of the place the incense of tobacco. 
Harry, with the strict impartiality becoming 
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the head of the expedition, divided his atten- 
tions equally between his fair guests, whereas 
Ned drifted constantly to Helen’s side, and 
George, more silent than usual, kept him- 
self a little apart, with the shadow of an un- 
defined trouble upon his face. 

It was noon when they reached the old Rip 
Van Winkle house, and held a brief council 
of war. The verdict in favor of instant 
luncheon was unanimous, and Harry sum- 
moned his lieutenants to aid him in breaking 
cargo, as he expressed it. The contents of 
the commissariat boxes were soon spread 
upon some convenient tables, and romance 
was forgotten in the presence of appetite ; 
but not for long. Dr. Warrener, an expert 
in legendary lore of all kinds, and a devout 
worshiper of Washington Irving, to whom 
almost every rock and leaf in this fairy-like 
spot was familiar, lighted the long pipe which 
was almost a part of himself, and began to 
speculate in a learned and fanciful way, as to 
the exact point of Rip’s departure, his path 
through the woods, the place of his encounter 
with old Hudson and his goblin crew, and so 
forth, with as much earnestness and gravity 
as if the whole myth had been rooted in his- 
torical truth. The vividness of his imagina- 
tion was infectious, and an animated dis- 
cussion led to a proposition that the party 
should dissolve itself into committees of ex- 
ploration to identify the spots referred to in 
the story. The suggestion was hailed with 
delight, and it was agreed that all should 
reassemble at the old inn three hours later. 

It has never been settled beyond dispute 
how it was that Ned who started off with 
Harry and Ella in one direction, happened, 
in less than half an hour, to encounter Dr. 
Hunter, his wife, and Helen, who had taken 
another one almost exactly opposite. He 
had become separated from his companions, 
he said, accidentally, had attempted to rejoin 
them by a short cut through the woods, and 
had then lost his bearings entirely. He was 
beginning to fear that he would have to re- 
turn alone to the old inn, when this fortunate 
meeting occurred. Dr. Hunter, a wise and 
wary old practitioner, received this explana- 
tion with a quizzical smile, at which Helen 
blushed rosily. Ned, too, wore a rather 
guilty look, but he held his ground man- 
fully and the four moved on together. It 
was a dull procession. The doctor, who 
dabbled in entomology and botany, but des- 
pised fiction, cared nothing for Rip Van 
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Winkle. He strolled aimlessly along, prod- 
ding here and there with his stick, in search 
of bugs, and directing attention occasionally 
to certain ferns or creepers. Ned exhausted 
his common-places and prayed for some di- 
version. It seemed as if Providence inter- 
fered directly in his behalf. The doctor in 
his investigations disturbed a snake, which 
eluded the blow he aimed at it and glided 
rapidly toward Mrs. Hunter who screamed 
loudly in affright. Ned’s stick promptly 
ended the reptile’s career, but Mrs. Hunter, 
whose aversion to snakes was constitutional, 
absolutely refused to proceed farther, and 
declared her intention of returning to the 
wagons atonce. The doctor complied readily 
enough, but Ned, seeing an opportunity and 
determined to profit by it, asked Helen to 
accompany him a little farther in the hope 
of discovering other members of the party 
whose signal cries could be heard in the dis- 
tance. The doctor remembered his youth, 
and was silent, leaving the proprieties in the 
care of his wife. That excellent woman was 
anxious to be clear of the woods. 

“I guess you will be safe with Mr. War- 
tener, my dear,’’ she said to Helen, ‘‘ but do 
not let him tire you out.’’ And she departed 
with her husband. 

Thus it came to pass that Ned had his 
dearest wish, but in the crisis, his wits failed 
him, and he could neither speak nor think. 
He could not even summon up courage to 
look at Helen, but stood staring in the direc- 
tion where the doctor and his wife had van- 
ished. Helen’s heart was fluttering, too, but 
she had the woman’s gift of self-control under 
such circumstances, and after a short period 
of indecision she asked quietly : 

‘“Which way must we go?’’ Her voice 
helped him to rally his energies. He turned 
about quickly and faced her, and she read in 
his face something that brought the color 
into her cheeks for the second time that after- 
noon, and made her drop her eyes ground- 
ward in sudden contusion. 

‘*Let us stay here for a little while,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It’s awfully pretty —and—and—I 
want to speak to you.”’ 

**Can’t you speak as we walk?’’ said she 
with a nervous little laugh. 

He reached out and took her hand. She tried 
gently to withdraw it, but he held it fast and 
led her to a great moss-covered log that lay 
close by. 

“Not just now,” he said softly ; ‘“‘ won’t 


you sit down?” then pleadingly, ‘just for 
five minutes.’’ 

She raised her eyes to his for an instant 
and seated herself. 

‘*There, then!’’ she said. 

He remained erect by her side and, drawing 
a long breath, said abruptly : 

‘*T must go home to-morrow or next day !”’ 

**So soon ?’”’ 

‘Yes. I have had a letter from the Gov- 
ernor. He wants to see me before I return 
to Cambridge. Term begins in three weeks.’’ 

‘*We shall all be sorry to lose you,’”’ she 
murmured after a pause. 

‘* Will you be sorry—really sorry?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘I do not think you will be half 
as sorry as I shall be.’’ And he sat down 
beside her. 

‘You have no right to say so,’’ she re- 
plied, her eyes fixed on the ground. “I 
should be most ungrateful if ——’”’ 

“It is not your gratitude I want,’’ he said 
desperately, ‘‘but your love,’’ and his arm 
stole around her waist. ‘‘ Don’t get up, 
Helen! On my word I am in earnest. I 
know it’s very sudden, and all that, but I 
couldn’t go away without telling you. I be- 
lieve I fell in love with you at first sight, and 
I’ve been falling in deeper ever since. If 
you'll only care for me a little bit in return, 
I shall be the happiest fellow in all the world. 
Do you care for me at all ?’’ 

Helen answered never a word, but she no 
longer tried to disengage herself from his en- 
circling arm. Presently she turned toward 
him, with a tear in her eye, and a smile 
trembling around her mouth. Ned needed 
no further encouragement. With a passion- 
ate impulse he drew her to his breast and 
their lips met in a long kiss that was the 
seal of their mutual betrothal. 

Helen, still midway between tears and 
laughter, half-frightened, half-abashed, scarce- 
ly dared look at Ned, but he, in the full ex- 
ultation of masculine triumph, sprang to his 
feet with a cry of joy. Then he flung him- 
self down at Helen’s feet, and seizing her 
hands, poured out his heart, boy-fashion, in 
a torrent of protestations and explanations, 
telling of his jealousy of her, of his hopes 
and fears, and his present exceeding happi- 
ness. She accepted this tribute modestly, 
giving in exchange a little timid caress now 
and again, and finally found courage to ad- 
mit her own love. So rapt were they in each 
other that time passed unheeded, and they 
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might have sat there until night-fall, if they 
had not been recalled to earth by the shrill 
calls of a search party sent out to discover 
them. Helen, with the memory of a certain 
evening at West Kill in her mind, fully recog- 
nized the awkwardness of the situation. 

‘* Whatever shall we do, Ned ?’’ said she. 

‘‘ Tell the truth,’’ said he stoutly, fortifying 
himself with a kiss ; ‘‘there shall be no mis- 
take this time’’ ; and he emitted a shout that 
echoed among the hills as the sound of the 
goblin game at bowls echoed in the daysof Rip. 

Ten minutes later he reached the old inn 
with Helen by his side, and was saluted by a 
chorus of, ‘‘ Where have you two been?”’ 

‘“‘Away up the mountain hunting for 
ghosts.’’ 

‘Ah! did you find any ?’’ said Mr. Bond. 

‘No sir,’”’ said Ned, ‘“‘ but I hope that I 
have found something more substantial, for 
Helen has promised, with your permission, 
to be—my wife.”’ 

Mr. Bond was so astonished by this an- 
nouncement that at first he was speechless. 
The frown of bewilderment rather than anger, 
which had settled on his face, cleared away at 
last. 

“Tut, tut,’? said he, pleasantly, ‘‘ you 
children do not know your own minds.’’ Then 
kissing Helen, ‘‘Go to your mother, my 
dear. Ned, my lad, we'll talk of all this by 
and by. Meanwhile let us have some tea.’’ 

During the journey home this romantic 
ending of the day’s excursion was a fruitful 
topic of discussion, but it was spoken of only 
in undertones. The lovers were kept apart 
by gentle diplomacy and talked together no 
more that night. Next morning before his 
departure, there wasalong conference between 
Mr. Bond, Dr. Warrener, and Ned, at which 
it was decided that the engagement should 
stand, conditionally upon Ned’s own good 
conduct for at least a year and upon his father’s 
consent. These terms Ned accepted with en- 
thusiasm. After a private interview with 
Helen in which all pledges were renewed, he 
bade a general farewell in the highest spirits, 
and leaped into the wagon that was to carry 
himself and George to the train, without a 
thought that he was leaving happiness be- 
hind him. 


CHAPTER VI. 


IN THE TOILS. 


EIGHT months later, one morning in May, 
Ned Warrener, clad in boating clothes, lin- 
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gered over his breakfast table in his lodgings 
on King’s Parade in Cambridge, England, 
the choicest spot, to undergraduate eyes, in 
the whole town. The room was large and 
extravagantly furnished with costly rugs 
and draperies, a variety of lounging chairs 
and sofas, and other luxurious contrivances, 
which were strangely in contrast with more 
masculine articles, such as the sculls with 
which he had won the championship of the 
Cam, an assortment of boxing-gloves, 
foils, whips, and riding boots, several hand- 
some breech-loaders, a heap of cricket bats 
and pads, and a particularly hideous bull-dog 
which lay curled up on a velvet cushion. 
Ned had changed sorely since the morning 
when he drove off so blithely from his be- 
trothed at West Kill. His face was linedand 
anxious, and his eyes, no longer sparkling 
with health or mischief, were dull and sullen. 
The food in front of him scarcely had been 
touched, but from time to time he swallowed 
long draughts of college ale from a great 
tankard which stood at his right hand. 

Opposite him, half buried in the depths of 
an easy chair, and smoking an expensive . 
cigar with every symptom of epicurean ap- 
preciation, sat Mr. Jacob Russell, a dapper 
little man with a coarse mouth, and two 
steely black eyes deep set on either side of 
an aquiline nose. He meditatively emitted 
a succession of blue smoke rings, and then 
regarding Ned with an amused smile, said : 

‘* Perfectly impossible, my dear boy. Can’t 
be done!’ 

Ned brought his fist down on the table 
with a crash that made every thing rattle. 

‘*By Heaven,’’ he cried fiercely, ‘‘ it must 
be done and you must doit. You’ve got me 
into this hole and you must get me out of it. 
If it had not been for your infernal tips I 
should have won or come out even. I tell 
you my people are coming down here, and I 
must have a hundred pounds, at least, to 
keep my head above water !”’ 

‘* You'll have to get it from some one else, 
then,’’ said the other with something like a 
sneer. 

Ned sprang to his feet, white with fury, 
and before Russell could make a movement in 
self-defense, pinned him down by the throat. 

‘I don’t know what prevents me from 
wringing your neck,’’ he said. ‘‘Goad mea 
little further, and I will. You won’t find me 
quite so tame as some of your other victims. 
Am I to have the money ?”’ 
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Russell was plainly terrified by the assault, 
but his nerve did not desert him. 

‘*Don’t be a fool, Ned,”” he gasped, ‘‘ bul- 
lying won’t serve you.”’ 

‘‘And shuffling won't serve you,’’ said 
Ned, but he relaxed his grasp and turned 
moodily away. Russeil rose slowly and 
gradually recovered breath and composure. 
Physical violence was a new experience in 
his life, and the stalwart figure before him 
filled him with strange misgivings. All the 
malice in his nature was aroused, but he re- 
pressed every outward sign of it as he said : 

‘* You'll be sorry for this presently. Luck- 
ily for you, I do not allow sentiment to inter- 
fere with business. I'll help you out once 
more and for the last time, but I must have 
young Cashton’s endorsement.’’ . 

Viscount Cashton, eldest son of the Mar- 
quis of Goldborough, was a simple young- 
ster with vast expectations, and one of Ned’s 
most fervent admirers. All Russell’s 
schemes to entrap him had been fruitless 
hitherto. Ned thoroughly understood the 
baseness of the present proposition, but his 
necessities were stronger than his scruples. 

“‘T’ll get it this afternoon,’’ he said dog- 
gedly. 


‘All right,’’ replied Jake as he left the 
room ; ‘‘ to-morrow morning I will bring the 
money, and I hope that then you will be 
more reasonable.’’ 

Ned’s affairs were, indeed, in a bad way, 
and when he was once more alone his reflec- 


tions were exceedingly bitter. For the last 
two or three terms he had been going steadily 
from bad toworse. The visionsof university 
honors in which he formerly had indulged 
his fancy, had vanished long ago, and it was 
by this time more than doubtful whether he 
would be able to secure even an ordinary de- 
gree. The ample income allowed to him by 
his father had been wasted on horses and 
dogs, in betting and gambling, and all kinds 
of extravagant living. His tradesmen, un- 
paid for many months, were pressing him for 
payment. Hehad appeased the most urgent 
of his creditors by money borrowed, at ruin- 
ous interest, from the leech Russell, but he 
foresaw that even this perilous resource was 
about to fail him. 

‘Ruin and disgrace lay in wait for him 
whichever way he turned. Worst of all was 
his consciousness that he was losing caste 
among his fellows. His own college, St. 
Winifred’s, although not one of the largest, 
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was one of the most exclusive in the uni- 
versity, and especially famous for its prowess 
on the river and in the cricket field. Fortwo 
years he had been one of its chief heroes, and 
only afew months back, he had been re- 
garded as a possible ‘‘ double-blue,’”’ a man 
who would be selected to row in the univer- 
sity eight and play in the university cricket 
eleven. He had practically won his seat in 
the university boat, when he yielded to the 
habit of intemperance, which had been grow- 
ing upon him for some time, and was com- 
pelled to resign from the crew to avoid ex- 
pulsion. His conduct in this matter had 
been regarded as little less than treason to 
his colors, and was a severe shock to his pop- 
ularity. After this he became more reckless 
than ever,and his excesses were so notorious 
that he would have been dismissed even from 
his college boat if a substitute could have 
been found for the fast approaching May 
races. All this was gall and wormwood to a 
man of his vain and passionate disposition, 
and the knowledge that it was all his own 
fault made it none the easier to bear. More 
than once he had thought of writing to his 
father and making a clean breast of all his 
troubles and follies, but his moral courage 
was not equal to so bold a step, and he con- 
tinued on his headlong course. He knew 
that the hour of reckoning must be near, but 
did not dare to think of it. 

All this time he had maintained a corres- 
pondence with Helen, taking care to breathe 
no word in it of despondency or disillusion. 
She, with her father and mother and brother 
and Mrs. Van Thaler and Ella, had reached 
London in April, and Ned had met her there 
to make arrangements for the visit to Cam- 
bridge, of which they had spoken in jest on 
the first day of their acquaintance. She was 
to arrive this very day ; and soon after Rus- 
sell’s departure, Ned started out to the Bull 
Hotel to see that the rooms which he had en- 
gaged for the party were in readiness, and 
decorated with the flowers which he had 
sent for that purpose. The expectation of 
this visit had been the only gleam of sun- 
shine in his recent life, and he was nervously 
anxious that no element of enjoyment 
should be wanting. He had exhausted his 
ingenuity in devising means of entertain- 
ment, and wished that he had George at 
hand for consultation. George at that mo- 
ment was in Paris, partly for study and partly 
for amusement, having passed a particularly 
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brilliant examination in New York. He 
could write the letters M. D. after his name 
now, and had written to Ned to say that he 
would make a professional call upon him in 
about a fortnight. 

After the London train bearing his ex- 
pected visitors, had rolled into the Cam- 
bridge station, Ned jhad small leisure for 
reflection for many days tocome. He had 
fondly imagined that he would be permitted 
to while away the hours in one continuous 
day-dream of love with Helen, but soon dis- 
covered that he was expected to play the part 
of guide as well as lover. The seniors of the 
party required comparatively little of his at- 
tention. Mr. Bond, who was armed with let- 
ters of introduction to many of the principal 
dons, spent the greater part of his days in 
museums and libraries, while his wife and 
Mrs. Van Thaler were content, for the most 
part, to wander quietly about the town and in 
the college courts and gardens in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of their hotel. This left 
the younger folk at liberty to follow their own 
inclinations, under the pilotage of Ned, who 
devoted himself most faithfully to their ser- 
vice, except during his occasional lecture 


hours in the morning and his rowing hours 


in the afternoon. 

Sometimes the day would begin with a 
drive far into thecountry, followed by alunch- 
eon party in the rooms of some one of Ned’s 
friends, a stroll through the parks of the col- 
leges, where the sluggish Cam crawled along 
between emerald banks in the shade of great 
elms and willows, and under picturesque 
stone bridges. At other times they would 
take boat, with Ned for waterman, and pad- 
dle lazily up stream, amid the flower gar- 
dens of the fellows, past the velvet lawns of 
King’s College, and under Isaac Newton’s 
bridge at Queen’s, out into the broader water- 
way that glides through the Grantchester 
meadows, where the quiet was unbroken save 
by the melodious click of the oars in the row- 
locks, and the sweet music of the lark. On 
the afternoons when there was no garden 
party or concert to attend, no cricket or ten- 
nis match to watch, Helen and Ella, with 
Harry for guardian and a posse of gorgeous 
undergraduates for escort, would go down the 
river to the railroad bridge, or beyond it to the 
famed ‘‘Grassy”’ point, where many a crew 
has found defeat or victory, to see the rival 
eights at practice. Much learned criticism, 
on the mystic subjects of swing and catch, 
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and length of stroke, of recover, and finish 
and beginning, was given to the air on these 
occasions, Harry holding up the American 
end, as he called it, and maintaining stoutly 
but courteously that he saw no boat there of 
which a Harvard crew would be afraid. Helen 
and Ella understood little or nothing of all 
this technical jargon, but were delighted be- 
yond measure by the novelty, picturesque- 
ness, and vivacity of the scene. Hitherto they 
had never seen racing eights in motion except 
at a distance, while now an endless succes- 
sion of them swept by their very feet, so close 
that they could hear the deep breathing and 
study the set faces of the rowers as they 
churned the water into foam. The rush of 
the boats, the dazzling flash of the oars, the 
gay uniforms and the shouts of the ‘‘ coach”’ 
on the opposite bank filled them with tremu- 
lous excitement, which broke forth in en- 
thusiasm wher the first boat of St. Winifred, 
with Ned like a tower in the middleof it, went 
by, seeming to leap out of the water at each 
wing-like dip of the blades. On one of these 
occasions Harry overheard a remark which 
he had good cause to remember afterward. 
One of a group of past and present university 
men, an old blue who had rowed against Ox- 
ford two or three years before and was now a 
country parson, asked : 

‘‘ Who is that fellow at five in St. Winny’s 
boat? He’s the best man on the river to- 
day.’’ 

‘‘That’s Warrener, the man I was telling 
you about,’’ was the answer. ‘‘He has 
strength, style, and grit, but ——”’ 

‘* Ah!’ said the clergyman, ‘‘ what a pity !’’ 

In the evenings there was a variety of 
pleasant occupations. They could listen to 
the music of a military band, in the cloistered 
courts of Trinity or in some secluded garden 
under the boughs of immemorial elms, the 
very paradise of lovers, or they might attend 
the performances of that most ambitious of 
amateur theatrical organizations, the Cam- 
bridge A. D.C. Each day closed with the 
merriest of supper parties, now in Ned’s 
rooms, now at the Bull, or in the oak- 
paneled chamber of some college acquaint- 
ance. 

Day followed day so quickly in this round 
of novel pleasures that Ned could scarcely be- 
lieve that two weeks had slipped away, when 
his door opened one morning and George 
Warrener walked in. The greeting between 
the cousins was warm on both sides, and then 
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each began to examine the other curiously. 

‘Well, doctor,’ said Ned laughingly, 
‘‘what news from Paris ?”’ 

“I'll tell you all my adventures later on. 
Your affairs are more interesting just at 
present. How about the boat and how about 
the degree ?’’ 

‘*The boat’s all right,’’ said Ned shortly. 
‘It will be time enough totalk about the de- 
gree after the races.’’ 

‘‘Hem !’’ said George, and his dark eyes 
glanced around the elaborately furnished 
room, and then rested inquiringly and rather 
anxiously upon Ned. ‘‘ What’s the matter 
with you, old chap? There’s something 
wrong, but I am not sure whether it is your 
mind or your liver. IfIcan do any thing to 
make you easier either in one or the other I 
will grant you a free consultation.” 

He spoke playfully but there was, neverthe- 
less, a significance in his words which Ned 
did not fail to understand, and for an instant 
the impulse was strong in him to confess all 
his difficulties and so ease his mind of part of 
the burden that oppressed him, but his cour- 
age failed him and he again postponed the 
evil hour. 


‘* The consultation must wait until after the 


races,’ he said. ‘‘I have no time now to 
think ofany thing else. Besides, I ought to 
have been at the Bull long before this. The 
girls will pitch into me for being late, but, 
now you are here, I shall put the whole blame 
on your shoulders.”’ 

As they were leaving the house they en- 
countered Jacob Russell. Ned would have 
passed on without notice, but Russell caught 
him by the arm and compelled him to stop. 

‘‘Come, come, Warrener,’’ said he with 
insolent familiarity, ‘‘ you can’t cut me like 
that, you know. I was coming to see you— 
can I have one word ?”’ 

Ned’s face blazed with anger and mortifi- 
cation, but he permitted himself to be leda 
few feet apart, his tormenter whispering to 
him meanwhile. Then he suddenly tore him- 
self away, withan oath, and hurried on toward 
the hotel, calling his cousin to follow. 

‘* Who’s that specimen ?’’ George asked. 

** He’s a miserable little cad whom I em- 
ployed on some law business,’’ replied Ned, 
his lips still quivering with passion, ‘‘ and 
he has the presumption to claim acquaint- 
anceship upon the strength of it.’”’ 

George made no remark, but his face was 
very grave as he followed his cousin into the 
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hotel. A moment later he was in the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Bond and her circle and was try- 
ing to answer half a dozen questions at once. 

Helen, availing herself of the temporary 
confusion, carried Ned off into a corner and 
began to urge some proposition upon him 
with great vivacity. Presently she rejoined 
the larger group with,a face of blank disap- 
pointment. 

‘* What do you think ?”’ she cried, ‘‘ we had 
made up our minds to go to Ely to-day to see 
the cathedral and now Ned says he can’t go.” 

‘*Not very likely !’ said Harry with su- 
perb contempt for feminine ignorance on a 
matter of such importance. ‘‘ How do you 
suppose the crew can practice without him?’ 

** Well, I think it is downright mean,” said 
Helen dolefully. 

‘“Why not go without me?’ said Ned. 
‘*George can take my place. Cathedrals are 
more in his line than mine anyway. I will 
meet you all here this evening, and hear the 
report.”’ 

In this way the matter was finally set- 
tled, George saying nothing, but feeling a 
thrill of pleasure at the thought of a long day 
in what was to him the pleasantest society in 
the world. As Ned’s representative no one 
disputed his right to act as Helen’s proper 
cavalier, and without him it is likely that she 
would have been left to take care of herself, 
for Harry devoted himself exclusively to Ella. 
Thus it came to pass that Helen and George 
were left practically alone for several hours 
and wandered together in the quaint old town 
and through the great spaces of the cathedral, 
examining its ancient memorials and infinite 
wealth of sculpture. In George’s breast there 
was no thought that was disloyal to his 
cousin, but some mysterious influence in the 
very atmosphere of the noble church seemed 
to force Helen and himself into a closer com- 
panionship, and to establish a new bond of 
sympathy between them. He had read both 
widely and wisely, and out of his well stored 
mind poured forth a continuous stream of in- 
teresting anecdote and clevercomment. The 
girl was surprised and delighted and, half 
unconsciously, even with a tinge of regret, 
began to think of the vast intellectual differ- 
ence between this unpretending scholar and 
the muscular Ned. Thereupon she reproached 
herself bitterly for treachery to her betrothed, 
and, during the return journey to Cambridge, 
was strangely silent and distraught. 

That night, when the rest of the party had 
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betaken themselves to bed, Mr. Bond told 
George a tale that filled him with dismay. 
He had heard, he said, from among the col- 
lege authorities, certain facts that had com- 
pelled him to make further inquiries. These 
resulted in the discovery that Ned was deeply 
in debt, that he had scarcely any chance of 
obtaining a degree, that he had fallen into 
bad company, and had contracted habits of 
intemperance. George attempted first a de- 
nial then a defense, but the lawyer, after list- 
ening patiently, shook his head. 

‘My dear fellow,’’ he said, ‘‘ what I have 
told you is all true, and I fear there is worse 
behind. But I shall door say nothing rashly. 
I speak to you because I feel that I can trust 
you implicitly. Ned, perhaps, is more to be 
pitied than blamed. He has been left to his 
own guidance and has fallen into snares. [| 
have seen too much of life to judge a young- 
ster harshly, but Helen’s happiness must be 
my chief care. This engagement must end 
if Ned does not reform at once, and perma- 
nently. Perhaps we may be able to save him 
yet. Try to win his confidence. For the 
present, at least, I shall allow things to re- 
main as they are, but before we leave Cam- 
bridge there must be an accounting. Think 
the matter over carefully. I shall be as pleased 
as you if we can find a way out of the mess.”’ 

George slept but little that night and more 
than once wished himself back in London. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE FIRST DAY OF THE RACES. 


THE next morning, Sunday, he arose early 
and hastened to Ned’s roomsiwith the inten- 
tion of telling him frankly what discreditable 
rumors were in existence concerning him, 
and offering his advice or assistance should 
he be willing to accept either. But Ned had 
already vanished. He had gone to a training 
breakfast in college, his landlady said, and 
very likely would not return until evening. 
George returned to the Bull and after break- 
fast accompanied the Bonds to the choral 
service in the magnificent chapel of King’s 
College. At any other time he would have 
been enraptured by the bird-like melody of 
the boys’ clear voices soaring amid the lofty 
arches of that wonderful nave, but now he 
could think of nothing but the trouble that 
threatened the girl at his side and his cousin 
whom he supposed to be still in a fool’s para- 
dise. 

The more he considered the matter, the 
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more he realized the difficulty of his own 
position. It was clearly his duty to give Ned 
a warning and an opportunity of defending 
himself, but he could not avoid the conviction 
that the charges were true and that any hasty 
action on his part might precipitate thecalam- 
ity. Inany case, he dreaded Ned’s passionate 
temper, which would be almost certain to be- 
tray him into rash action whether he was 
guilty or innocent. Then, again, the races 
were to begin on the morrow, and he felt that 
it would be cruel, if not useless, to dash Ned’s 
spirits at such a crisis. Besides, was it not 
possible that some of the more serious accu- 
sations might be susceptible of explanation, 
or, at least, of modification? Certainly it 
would be unwise to proceed in so delicate an 
affair upon hearsay only. His first impulse 
had been to lay the whole matter before Ned 
as briefly and as bluntly as possible, but re- 
flection convinced him that it would be safer to 
fortify himself with some positive informa- 
tion on the subject before speaking, and he 
decided finally to devote the next few days 
or part of them to a secret investigation on 
his own account. This resolution, by post- 
poning an unpleasant task, somewhat relieved 
his anxiety, but for the remainder of the day, 
his evident pre-occupation was a mystery to 
everybody except Mr. Bond. 

The next morning everybody around the 
colleges was in a flutter of expectation, and 
even in the dull old town there seemed to be 
an air of unwonted liveliness. Every man, 
woman, and child in the place from the vice- 
chancellor in his lodge to the scullery maids 
in the college kitchens, from the beadle of 
St. Mary’s to the most ignorant of the bar- 
gees of Barnwell, knew that this was the day 
appointed for the first of the momentous 
races which should determine the place to be 
held by each college boat on the river for the 
ensuing year. In the excitement of this 
aquatic contest the most dignified of dons 
relaxed the severity of his manner and per- 
mitted himself to exhibit a fleeting interest 
in the trivial incidents of undergraduate life. 
Even heads of houses, austere beings hidden 
from the vulgar eye in awful, if luxurious, 
seclusion, deigned to remember the days of 
long-ago, when they, too, pulled the laboring 
oar, and to ask about the prospects of their 
own college boat. From an early hour there 
was an unwonted movement in the streets, of 
butterfly youths in summer array and maid- . 
ens in dainty toilets decked with college 
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colors. Each incoming train from north or 
south or east or west, brought its load of 
visiting fathers and mothers, charming sisters 
and blooming cousins to swell the crowd of 
spectators, gladden the undergraduate heart, 
and make richer the harvest of the trades- 
men. It was the opening of the carnival 
week of the college year, a season of eating 
and drinking, laughter and flirtation, when 
even the pale wrangler in embryo stole a 
timid hour from his books, and, mind, for once, 
acknowledged the merit of muscle. 

It was a merry party that watched, from the 
windows of the Bull, the living stream that 
flowed up and down the King’s Parade. The 
crowd was extremely varied and picturesque. 
It was composed largely, of course, of 
strangers, and presented a strange confusion 
of town and country fashion. All sorts and 
conditions of men and women passed in re- 
view. Here was a portly country rector, with 
a rosy daughter or two, or his son and heir, 
aslim youth already dreaming of stroking 
the ’varsity eight and winning a fellowship. 
Close behind him would be a bevy of rural 
beauties vying in color with the poppies of 
their own wheat fields, and escorted by their 


farmer brother, very uncomfortable in his 
Sunday suit of solemn black, but happy in 
the conviction that no one could suspect his 


vocation. In rapid succession might be seen 
a right reverend bishop, or venerable arch- 
deacon in shovel hat and gaiters, a gay fel- 
low in all the glory of mortar board and 
silken gown pointing out the lions to his 
future bride and his sisters, or, greater than 
any, some modest looking young giant wear- 
ing around his white straw hat the magic 
blue ribbon, telling of a glorious victory or 
an honorable defeat in the great annual boat 
race against Oxford on the Thames. The 
privates in the great undergraduate army 
were out in full force, and those among 
them who had no feminine companion, were 
regarded by the more fortunate in this respect 
as objects of profound compassion. 

The different celebrities in this human 
panorama were pointed out to Helen and 
Ella by Ned and two or three of his special 
friends, who generally emphasized their iden- 
tification by a few words of pungent com- 
ment. 

‘‘ See that old chap with the frill of white 
hair under his chin?’’ said Ned. ‘‘ That’s the 
Dean of ——. He rowed four in the Cam- 
bridge eight nearly sixty years ago.”’ 
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‘‘And that stout man with the beard and 
mustache,’’ said Viscount Cashton, ‘‘is the 
Master of —— College. He got the place by 
giving a casting vote for himself, and the 
other dons will scarcely speak to him.’’ 

‘“‘There’s old Harraby,’’ said another. 
‘“‘That old vagabond in the velveteen coat 
and gaiters. He’s about the cleverest dog 
thief in England.” 

‘Oh, what a pretty girl!’’ said Helen. 

There was a general laugh. 

‘‘She’s been the standard beauty of the 
town for fifteen years,’’ laughed Ned. ‘‘ She’s 
the daughter of the leading pastry cook, and 
every freshman is in love with her for at 
least one term. I don’t think that Cashton 
has quite got over his attack yet.”’ 

“I shall not defend myself,” laughed the 
viscount, ‘‘for Miss Bond’s admiration is 
sufficient justification of my taste.’’ 

‘There goes this year’s senior wrangler,”’ 
said Ned. 

‘‘Where, where? which is he?’’ cried the 
girls in a breath. 

‘That tall, thin man, in a new black frock 
coat and an old straw hat. Nobody but a 
wrangler would dare to show himself in the 
streets in such a rig as that. That fellow be- 
hind him, in the velvet coat, is the smartest 
boxer in Cambridge and one of the best all- 
round athletes.”’ 

‘‘Who is that funny little creature in the 
tight trousers and the rose bud ?’’ asked Ella. 

Ned’s face flushed. He was about to make 
some evasive reply when his eye met George’s 
and he paused in confusion. 

Tom Harding, a very popular young scape- 
grace, whom it was not at all easy to abash, 
laughed merrily as he replied : 

‘‘ The funny little creature, Miss Van Thal- 
er, isn’t at all funny, I assure you, when you 
have the misfortune to know him. He is 
probably the best specimen of a finished ras- 
cal to be found in the Cambridge collection. 
His name is Jacob Russell and his business 
(with a wink at Cashton) is sheep-shearing.”” 

‘‘Why, good gracious! He doesn’t look a 
bit like a farmer,’’ said Ella innocently. 

The reply evidently afforded great amuse- 
ment to Cashton and Harding, but Ella was 
entirely at a loss to account for their merri- 
ment. The venerable jest was clear enough, 
of course, to George, and it came to him 
with the force of a revelation. The street 
encounter, which had so excited Ned’s ire, 
became invested with a sinister significance, 
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and he again felt himself oppressed with the 
dread of impending evil. As for Ned, he 
comprehended instantly the danger to him- 
self in Harding’s careless words, and changed 
the topic abruptly by declaring that he must 
go to college to attend a boating meeting, 
and asking Cashton and Harding to accom- 
pany him. The fact was that he wished to 
escape from George, who was certain to ques- 
tion him at the first opportunity about Rus- 
sell, and to put the others on their guard 
lest, inadvertently, they might betray him. 
The maneuver was too clumsy to deceive 
George, but he made no effort to frustrate it, 
and the three departed, Ned promising to re- 
turn, ifhecould, before going down theriver,— 
a promise he did not keep. 

It had been arranged that the younger 
members of the party, Helen, her brother, 
George, and Ella should make an early start 
from the hotel after luncheon and walk down 
the river bank to ‘‘Grassy,’’ the point from 
which they had determined to view the race, 
and then join Mr. and Mrs. Bond and Mrs. 
Van Thaler, who preferred to use a carriage. 
This program was carried out and in due 
course the foot party, reinforced by Tom 
Harding and Viscount Cashton, who vowed 
that the meeting was accidental, fell in with 
the motley procession that made its way 
along King’s Parade, across the Market Place, 
through Sydney Street and Jesus Lane, to 
Midsummer Common and the Cam, whose 
turbid and sluggish stream has been the 
scene of so many desperate struggles. 

As they walked along the tow-path, follow- 
ing the windings of the so-called river, which 
is barely wide enough for two eight oars in 
action to pass each other, Harry waxed elo- 
quent upon the superiority of the Charles, at 
that other Cambridge across the sea, and was 
very gracious in his approval of the rowing 
that was done under such difficult conditions. 
He thought that the landscape might be 
greatly improved by the introduction of some 
other trees than the stunted willows which 
now formed the chief feature, and declared 
that the tow-path ought to be graded and 
leveled. As‘the different racing eights pad- 
dled by on the way to the starting-point, he 
criticised the catch and feather with an easy 
dogmatism, adding by way of explanation, 
“Bob Cook brought the English stroke over 
to Yale ever so long ago, and we have fitted 
it with some Yankee attachments.”’ 

Presently a little burst of cheering behind 
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them attracted their attention, and a nicely 
balanced crew swept by them, rowing a smart 
and lively stroke. The uniform was black 
and white, and every thing about the men 
and the boat was trim and workman-like. 
Amidships sat two men, the blades of whose 
oars were painted light blue, showing that 
they were members of the university crew. 

‘*There goes the next head of the river,”’ 
cried Harding. 

‘‘You would not dare to back your opin- 
ion,’’ said Cashton. 

‘‘Wouldn’t I though ?”’ replied the other. 
“‘T will back it at four to six in any thing 
you like.’’ 

‘You'd lose. Those fellows may get to 
second, but they can’t catch St. Winny’s. 
There will be no change at the top this 
year.”’ 

‘Is that the boat that starts behind Ned’s,”’ 
asked Helen. 

‘* Not to-day,”’ answered Harding. ‘‘ That’s 
the St. Asaph'’s boat, and it is fourth on the 
river, but it will bump the two boats next in ~ 
front of it easily enough, and by Wednesday 
or Thursday at latest it will be behind St. 
Winifred, and Warrener will have to pull all 
he knows to keep clear.’’ 

‘“‘But surely Ned won’t be beaten. Do 
you think he will ?’’ said Helen pitifully, ap- 
pealing to George. 

‘‘Well, I hope not, for the honor of the 
flag,’ replied George laughingly, ‘‘ but you 
must remember that seven of his crew are 
Englishmen, so that it will not be fair to hold 
him entirely responsible. Ah! here he 
comes now.”’ 

To a running accompaniment of encourag- 
ing cries from the bank, the St. Winifred’s 
boat paddled easily after its swift rival, the red 
and black caps bobbing régularly up and 
down and the red blades of the oars rising 
and falling with the evenness of machinery. 
Helen and Ella added their treble to the 
chorus of ‘‘ well rowed St. Winny’s!”’ and 
waved the college colors with all their might. 
The coxswain raised his straw hat in ac- 
knowledgement of the salute, and Ned, catch- 
ing sight of the group out of the corner of his 
eye, broke the rules of discipline by giving a 
nod of recognition as he glided away in the 
distance. 

A hot discussion as to the relative excel- 
lencies of the two boats ensued, Harding 
chivalrously sticking to his choice of St. 
Asaph’s in the face of an overwhelming ma- 
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jority led by Helen and Ella, who decreed 
that the St. Winifred’s boat was just too sweet 
for any thing, while the other was perfectly 
horrid. They were in the heat of debate 
when they passed Charon’s ferry at Chester- 
ton, and had not reached a decision when 
they arrived at the meadow at ‘‘Grassy”’ 
and began to search among the circle of car- 
riages collected there, to find the one contain- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Bond. A reunion was soon 
effected and nothing remained but to await 
the decisive moment, and watch the miscel- 
laneous crowd of spectators on the opposite 
tow-path. 

The quarter-hours passed one after an- 
other, and as the sun dropped toward the 
horizon the willows began to throw longer 
shadows, but there was no sign of the racers. 
The interest of the spectators, however, was 
kept at fever heat by the scraps of intelli- 
gence shouted from mouth to mouth along 
the bank. Now it was a rudder that was 
out of order, now it was a hitch about the po- 
sition of some particular boat, and now it 
was a tow of barges that caused delay. Sud- 
denly, when no one was expecting it, there 
rang out the report of a cannon, and every- 
body pulled out a watch. This was the first 
gun for the racing crews to embark ; in five 
minutes there would be another, ‘‘to make 
ready,” and one minute later still, a third, 
**to start.’’ 

It was an anxious moment for the young 
athletes as they flung off their blazers and 
sweaters and settled themselves in their seats 
at their respective thwarts, but the suspense 
of the waiting crowds above the first bend in 
the course, who could not see what was 
going on, was scarcely less. On ‘‘Grassy”’ 
the carriages were converted into temporary 
grand stands, and dozens of field glasses were 
leveled at the point below, where the first 
glimpse of the contestants would be caught. 
On the tow-path the crowd was girding 
up its loins to run by the side of the racers 
and urge them to greater exertion by their 
shouts. 

Boom ! went the second gun, and the watch- 
holders began to count the seconds. Thirty 
seconds gone! only fifteen left; ten ; five— 
Boom ! came the report for the third time, and 
a hoarse murmur of distant voices told that 
the struggle had begun. Louder and louder 
swelled the uproar, but there was nothing 
articulate to tell to what crew fortune was 
inclining. Then a gleam of red flashed out 
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beyond the green of the distant bank, and a 
yell from half a hundred throats proclaimed 
the coming of St. Winifred’s. Like some 
great sea-fowl, skimming the surface of the 
water, so perfect was the time and feather of 
the oars, the leader gracefully rounded the 
point and made for ‘‘ Grassy”’ on a course as 
straight as an arrow. Close behind came 
three boats almost touching each other, the 
second spurting desperately to catch the first 
before it should be overtaken itself by the 
third, the swift St. Asaph’s. The desperate 
rush with which the second boat in the line 
had started had carried it within half a length 
of St. Winifred, but the latter was never in 
any danger. Rowing at thirty-eight to the 
minute the St. Winifred’s stroke had no diffi- 
culty in keeping clear of his pursuers, who 
were rowing forty-three and killing them- 
selves in doing it. ~ 

“*Oh, well rowed, well rowed, St. Winny!” 
was the cry that roseinto a shriek of admira- 
tion. And, indeed, the red and black crew 
presented a stirring spectacle as they sent 
their fragile craft leaping round that fateful 
*‘Grassy’’ corner. Every man with eyes 
fixed on the comrade in front, with head 
erect, back flat, and chest distended, swung 
forward and backward in exact unison with 
all the others, and as their bodies, like 
springs released, rebounded as it were from 
the stretchers, the blades of the oars were 
driven through the water with a ripping 
noise most eloquent of the power of those 
lusty young sinews. It was the embodied 
poetry of motion, and the sight of it sent the 
laziest blood tingling through every vein 
with a sense of wild exhilaration. Round 
Ditton corner and into the Plough reach 
went St. Winny amid a whirlwind of ap- 
plause. After her, their bolt shot, the second 
crew struggled breathlessly and in vain. 
But they had saved their place for this after- 
noon at all events, thanks to St. Asaph, who 
bumped the boat behind them at a very crit- 
ical moment. The St. Asaph’s men, bya 
magnificent burst of speed, caught their vic- 
tims immediately in front of ‘‘Grassy,’’ and 
straightway pulled over to the opposite bank 
out of the way of the other crews, which 
went dashing and splashing in hot pursuit 
or despairing flight. The main interest, 
however, centered at the head, and after St. 
Asaph’s had made its bump, the excitement 
subsided rapidly and the spectators, on foot, 
on horseback, or in carriages turned their 
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backs on the river and their faces toward the 
town and dinner. 

Helen and Ella rode back in the carriage, 
George walked with Cashton, Harding, and 
half a dozen others. The race was the one 
topic of conversation, of course, and the talk 
was as frank as undergraduate talk is apt to 
be. 
“Well,” said Harding, ‘‘what do you 
think of St. Winny now? Are you still back- 
ing her for first place ?”’ 

Cashton hesitated an instant, then he said, 
‘“Well, yes, I think so. They got away 
easily enough to-day.” 

‘Got away !’’ said the other, ‘‘of course 
they did. But didn’t you see how St. 
Asaph’s gained on ’em. Why, they had 
picked up a hundred yards when they 
bumped.’’ 

“It seemed to me that the St. Winny fel- 
lows were pulling well within themselves,’’ 
ventured George. 

‘‘So they were,’’ said Cashton, ‘‘and in 
first-rate style, too. St. Asaph was spurt- 
ing, they were not.’’ 

‘‘No, and they can’t spurt either,’’ said 
Harding decisively. ‘‘They would beat any 
thing on the river over a four mile course, 


but in this one they’ll be caught before they 
get to Ditton.”’ 

“They wouldn’t last over a four mile 
course with Warrener in the boat,’’ said a 


man who did not know George. ‘‘ He did not 
seem to be doing his work easily to-day. The 
beggar has the prettiest style in Cambridge, 
but he won’t train decently. He won’t even 
stop drinking. He was with that cad Rus- 
sell last night, and ——”’ 

At this point Cashton broke in resolutely 
and succeeded in changing the subject, but 
George had heard enough to make him re- 
solve to learn the whole truth at all hazards. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A CATASTROPHE. 

TRUTH, according to an old adage, often 
lies in the bottom of a well, and George began 
to comprehend the significance of the saying 
when he set about devising means to obtain 
an accurate knowledge of Ned’s affairs. The 
simplest method, of course, would have been 
to apply to Ned himself, but his cousin, evi- 
dently by intention, gave him no opportunity 
of private speech. He thought of making 
inquiries among the tradesmen with whom 
he knew Ned had dealings, but feared to make 
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more mischief by exciting suspicion. If he 
should go to the tutor of St. Winifred’s he 
would be questioned, he knew, upon family 
affairs, which he had no authority to discuss; 
and if he should apply to Russell, whom he 
regarded as a black-mailer and extortioner, he 
could place no dependence upon any thing 
that might be told by him. He was cer- 
tain that a crisis of some sort was imminent, 
and suspected that Mr. Bond was of the same 
opinion. 

Ned failed to pay his regular evening visit to 
the Bull Hotel after the boat race, and he was 
not in his rooms when George and Harry went 
to look for him. The next morning he called 
as usual, and explained his absence the night 
before by saying that he had been detained in 
college ; but his manner was restless and his 
face so drawn and anxious that even Helen 
and Ella were impressed by the change in 
him and asked him what was the matter. 
With a forced laugh he declared that he was 
all right—a trifle over-trained, perhaps, noth- 
ing more—and then excusing himself on the 
plea of a lecture and an important appoint- 
ment he departed abruptly, leaving Helen 
undisguisedly piqued and everybody else as- 
tonished. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Ella, ‘‘if training has that 
effect upon men, I think they’d be better with- 
out any.”’ 

“Training be hanged!’ growled Harry. 
“If training is all that ails him he has not 
much to complain of. When you girls are 
ready to go out you can send to the billiard 
room for me.’’ And he, too, took himself off. 

Motherly Mrs. Bond, who had been sitting 
quietly in a corner by the window busy upon 
some piece of millinery finery for Helen, 
looked up from her work. 

‘* All the boys seem to be out of sorts this 
morning,’ said she. . 

‘‘Too much excitement,’’ said her husband 
folding up a copy of the London 7imes in 
which he had been apparently absorbed. 
‘*Come, my dears, put on your hats and we 
will take a turn in the Fitzwilliam or the 
Botanical Gardens before luncheon. Will you 
come with us, George ?’’ 

Before George could accept the invitation a 
servant entered and put a card in his hand. 

‘I don’t know whether I can,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘Cashton wants to see me about 
something or other. He says he will not 
keep me long. I wonder whether ——’’ and 
he checked himself, 
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‘* It’s about Ned ?’”’ said the lawyer finishing 
the sentence for him. ‘‘It is curious but that 
idea came into my head, too. Well, go and see 
him. If we go before he does, you can follow 
us.” 

George found the young viscount waiting 
in the entrance hall of the hotel. 

‘‘I would not come up stairs,’’ he said, 
‘*for I wanted tosee youalone. Let us stroll 
down to the river, where we shall not be over- 
heard.”’ 

They walked across King’s Bridge, and 
Cashton flinging himself down on the grassy 
slope descending to the river, said : 

“It is rather a delicate matter, Mr. War- 
rener, and if Iam taking an unwarrantable 
liberty I can only apologize. I want to talk 
about your cousin. He is in a bad way andI 
thought you ought to know. The brakes 
must be put on, or there will be a bad smash.”’ 

‘‘I feared as much,’’ said George after a 
pause ; ‘‘ but I know nothing beyond vague 
rumor. Without facts I am helpless. If 
you can help me to those—you need make 
no apologies—I promise to respect your con- 
fidence.”’ 


‘“‘As you please about that. You may 


quote me as authority for any thing I may 


say, if you see fit. If holding my tongue 
could serve Ned, I should notspeak. But the 
only chance now istobe frank. You say you 
know nothing ?”’ 

‘* Practically nothing.’’ 

The viscount pursed his lips and looked 
at him with an expression of perplexity. 
Then he drew a long breath and plunged into 
the subject. 

‘In the first place he is up to the eyes— 
and over—in debt, without either money or 
credit.”’ 

‘*How much do you suppose he owes ?”’ 
asked George. 

‘‘Heaven only knows! His tradesmen 
would wait, of course, but, unluckily, he is in 
the clutches of that scoundrel Russell, who 
has not only lent him money, but represents 
two or three of his heaviest creditors.”’ 

‘* What is the amount of his claim—a hun- 
dred pounds ?”’ 

‘* Its over five hundred anyhow,”’ said the 
viscount slowly. 

‘* What !’’ George almost shouted. ‘‘Pshaw, 
it cannot be! What’s become of the money ? 
What has he done with his allowance ?”’ 

**Made ducks and drakes of it. He has 
tried cards and the turfand has been unlucky 
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with both. Wine, cigars, and horses all cost 
money, and most of his ready cash went to 
pay debts of honor.”’ 

‘* Debts of honor !’’ said George with im- 
patient contempt. 

‘‘It is rather a misnomer,’’ said Cashton 
reddening, ‘‘but they must be met or a fellow 
cannot show his face. Now Russell demands 
a settlement and threatens proceedings.”’ 

‘*But he cannot recover from an under- 
graduate ?’’ 

‘*Not by legal process, perhaps, but he can 
threaten exposure and prevent a fellow from 
getting adegree. Ned’s father is very rich, 
isn’t he?”’ 

‘Yes, but he has such ahorror of gambling, 
that I do not think Ned would dare to appeal 
to him.”’ 

‘* Jake won’t hesitate to do so if the matter 
is not arranged within the week. Besides, the 
tutor of St. Winifred’s has got wind of the at- 
fair. Hesent for Ned yesterday, and if he 
learns the whole truth may send him down 
for good.”’ 

‘‘What a miserable young idiot!’’ said 
George under his breath. 

‘*That’s not the worst,’’ said Cashton, 
speaking rapidly to finish his task at once. 
‘Ned has been drinking too much for a long 
time and has broken all training rules reck- 
lessly. He was up half last night with Rus- 
sell, drinking and gambling, and somehow or 
other the officers of the boat club have heard 
of it, and it is more than likely that he will 
be dropped out of the boat, to-morrow, if not 
to-day. I believe,’’ said the young viscount 
with genuine feeling, ‘‘ that the disgrace of 
that might drive him out of his wits alto- 
gether.”’ 

For a few moments George sat silent and 
aghast. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ he said at last, ‘“the shock 
might rouse him to effort and result in his 
taking a decent degree.”’ 

‘‘A degree !’’ said the viscount in unfeigned 
astonishment, ‘‘ why, heaven bless you, he 
has no more chance of taking a degree than I 
have.”’ 

George stared blankly at his companion. 

‘*T thank you, sincerely,’’ he said at last, 
‘* for your friendly warning. It is too late, I 
fear, to profit by it. Perhaps Mr. Bond may 
be able to see some way out. I am ata 
loss completely. Let us go back to the ho- 
tel.” 

** You won’t want me now,”’ said the other. 
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‘“‘T shall see you later in the day.’’ And the 
young men parted with warm expressions of 
mutual good-will. 

When George reached the hotel Mr. Bond 
had not returned and he strolled out intoa 
side street, glad of a brief respite in which to 
collect his thoughts. Helen, not Ned, was 
uppermost in his mind. It was upon her, he 
foresaw, that the consequences of Ned’s folly 
would fall most heavily, and he could devise 
no means of shielding her. In his perfect 
loyalty to his cousin, he had striven manfully 
to persuade himself that he was indifferent to 
the girl, but he knew now that he loved her, 
and he was bitterly angry with Ned for en- 
dangering her happiness by his selfish and 
reckless conduct. At the same time he fully 
realized that the only way toserve Helen was 
to help Ned, and he was addressing himself to 
this knotty problem when his arm was seized 
and Helen herself flushed and excited stood 
before him. 

‘* This horrible story about Ned ?”’ she said. 
“Tell me. Itis not true ?’’ 


George was so startled by her apparition 
that for the moment he was unable to speak. 
Mr. Bond who was close at hand, came to his 


relief. 

‘‘Hush, hush, my dear,’ he said gently, 
“we must not talk of these matters on the 
street. Runin to your mother, Ella will go 
with you. Perhaps itis alla false alarm. I 
will follow you directly.’’ 

‘‘But, papa, I must know the truth,” 
pleaded Helen, trying bravely to keep back 
her tears. ‘‘I must, I must, indeed.”’ 

‘So you shall, my child, as soon as I know 
it myself. I promise you. Let me speak 
with George, a minute. I will not be long. 
Just a little patience. Come. There’s my 
sensible Helen.”’ 

And so, coaxing and soothing, he induced 
her to enter the hotel with the dismayed 
Ella. 

As soon as they had disappeared he turned 
and led George a little way apart. 

‘That arch-blunderer, Harry, is responsi- 
ble for this,’ he said. ‘‘ He met us up the 
toad and blurted out that Ned had been ex- 
pelled from the boat. Is that so?’’ 

“Where did Harry get his information ?’’ 
said George, answering one question with an- 
other. 

‘From young Harding, directly, but it is 
common gossip in the billiard rooms, I be- 
lieve.”’ 

D-Aug. 
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‘*T hope it is not true,’ said George after a 
pause, ‘‘but it may be.’’ Then, without fur- 
ther preface, he repeated the story told him 
by young Cashton, adding at the end: 

‘* Now, sir, you know all I can tell you, and 
I hope you will pity Ned and help him.”’ 

The lawyer’s face was very grave, but 
kindly, as he replied : 

‘If what I have heard is not malicious in- 
vention, I fear that Ned is not entitled to any 
more pity than is generally bestowed upon 
willful folly. As to help, he must help him- 
self. His duty is clear. For many months 
he has been deliberately deceiving his father. 
His only manly course now is in the direction 
of confession and repentance.”’ 

‘‘He could not write to his father and re- 
ceive a reply in less than three weeks,”’ 
George suggested, ‘‘and that might be too 
late.”’ 

‘Tf he proves to his creditors that he has 
written to his father for money, they will 
wait, willingly enough, for a reply. But if 
the case is so urgent, let him use the cable. 
His father has provided him with a code.”’ 

‘I willdo my best to bring him toreason,”’ 
George said rather doubtfully. 

‘“‘One word more,’’ said Mr. Bond. ‘I 
think it will be best that Ned should not visit 
us here again. It is impossible that the en- 
gagement between him and Helen should con- 
tinue now, although I will not say it may not 
be renewed hereafter. He shall have a chance 
to retrieve himself, if only for the sake of the 
old friendship between his father and me. As 
for you, George, you must remain one of the 
family as heretofore.’’ 

‘Tt will be no fault of mine if I do not, sir,”’ 
said George earnestly, ‘‘but I hope you will 
not pass sentence on Ned just yet. It may 
make him desperate—and besides,’’ here he 
hesitated a little, ‘‘ would it not bea painful 
thing—for Miss Helen—if they should meet, 
as they are almost certain to do?’’ 

‘* The shortest way is the kindest, my dear 
fellow,’’ said the elder man, laying his hand 
on George’s shoulder. ‘‘I shall say nothing 
to Helen about the engagement just yet. 
She will have enough to bear without that. 
As for Ned, believe me, he may beangry, but 
not surprised. It is not likely that they will 
meet, for I shall return to London as soon as 
possible and next week, as you know, we aail 
forhome. The only point to be settled now is 
whether I shall write to Ned, or you shall tell 
him.”’ 
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George was silent fora full minute. ‘‘May 
I give him a little encouragement ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘Yes—conditionally. I trust to your dis- 
cretion and honesty.”’ 

**T will tell him.”’ 

‘You're a good fellow, George. Now I 
must go to Helen. Let me know as soon 
as you can how you get along,’’ and with a 
hearty hand grip the two men separated. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SHATTERED HOPES. 

AFTER brief consideration George hastened 
to his cousin’s rooms but found the door 
locked. He knocked repeatedly and shouted 
without eliciting any reply, and finally re- 
solved to make his way to the river, the cen- 
ter of all interest. More than once as he 
passed a group of undergraduates he heard 
the names of Warrener and St. Winifred, and 
so learned that Ned’s downfall was already 
notorious. Before long he overtook Cash- 
ton, Harding, and three or four others, and 
joining them was quickly informed of the 
events of the morning. Ned, it appeared, 
upon leaving the hotel had gone directly to 
his college to attend a special meeting of the 
officers of the boat club—summoned to con- 
sider his case. He was charged with scan- 
dalous neglect of the most ordinary rules of 
training, and was told pretty plainiy that he 
would be held personally responsible if the 
boat lost its position at the head of the river. 
It was intimated, moreover, that it might be 
wiser, even at the eleventh hour, to select a 
substitute rather than put reliance on a man 
who had proved himself so untrustworthy. 
One hot word led to another, and Ned, una- 
ble to defend himself, lost his temper com- 
pletely, upbraided his accusers in violent 
terms as spies and cowards, and declared 
with an oath that he would row no more un- 
der any conditions. He ended by demand- 
ing that his resignation be accepted there 
and then. His violence was so great that no 
amicable arrangement was possible, and his 
brother officers, refusing to accept or notice 
his resignation, simply resolved that he 
should be suspended, and another man put 
in his place. The story was told without 
comment, but George knew instinctively 
that Ned, by this crowning act of folly, had 
forfeited, hopelessly, the good-will of his fel- 
lows and increased, indefinitely, the load of 
trouble which oppressed him. 

The scenes of the. previous day were re- 


peated all along the river, but the most stir- 
ring episodes failed to rouse George from the 
depression which had fallen upon him. The 
crowds upon the banks, the swift succession 
of eights, the cheers, the laughter, and the 
sunshine seemed to increase rather than alle- 
viate his anxiety. Most of the time, indeed, 
he was so absorbed in thought that he saw 
or heard little of what was going on around 
him. It required the cry of, ‘‘ Here comes St. 
Winny’s !’’ to rouse him thoroughly from his 
abstraction. The red and black crew rowed 
jauntily down the stream, presenting to the 
eye of inexperience no sign of weakness. 
George had been hoping against hope that 
Ned might have been reinstated at the last 
moment, but his first glance at the boat con- 
vinced him that the well known figure was 
absent. Without his towering form amid- 
ships the crew seemed to have shrunken 
generally in size, but there was, apparently, 
no corresponding loss in their pace or style. 
They were cheered warmly all along the line, 
and the note of popular approval sounded in 
George’s ears like a knell. 

“Ts that a new man at five ?’’ he asked for 
the sake of breaking an awkward silence. 

‘*Oh, no,’’ replied Harding, ‘‘that would 
never do. They have moved number three 
down to seven, have put seven at five, and a 
substitute at three. They are very well to- 
gether, all things considered, and probably 
will hold their own to-day. To-morrow,with 
St. ‘Asaph’s behind them, their chances will 
be poor.’’ 

There was a crowd of pretty women, in the 
daintiest of summer toilets at ‘‘ Grassy,’’ but 
Helen was not there, and so, for George, the 
light had gone out of the picture. More than 
once he thought he would return to the town, 
but his interest in the fate of St. Winifred 
was still strong enough to keep him on the 
spot. The sound of the first gun set the rac- 
ing fever burning in his veins, and for a few 
minutes he forgot the past in the excitement 
of the present. The second and third reports 
came rolling up the sluggish stream and the 
shouts from five hundred throats, blending 
into the old inarticulate roar, rose and fell 
like the thunder of distant surf. Louder and 
louder swelled the outcry as St. Winifred, 
rowing for dear life, was seen to be gaining 
rapidly on the second boat and holding her 
own with St. Asaph’s. The red and black 
champions were cheered to the echo as they 
dashed to safety around the famous corner, 
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where, only a few seconds afterward, their 
pursuers, dead beaten and disorganized, were 
bumped by St. Asaph’s without difficulty. 
The escape of St. Winifred created an enthu- 
siasm in which all lesser incidents of the races 
were forgotten, and George wondered whether 
Ned was within hearing of the shouts, and if 
so, whether he could appreciate their signifi- 
cance. He searched in vain, however, among 
the crowds of spectators for any trace of his 
cousin. 

During the remainder of the afternoon and 
evening he sought for Ned, but could find no 
one who had seen him. At last he resolved 
to go to his rooms and await him there. This 
time the door was unlocked, and entering, he 
sat down to listen and to watch, striking no 
light lest Ned might suspect his presence and 
again avoid him. Hour after hour passed with- 
out any sign of his approach. Nine o’clock 
sounded from the great bell of St. Mary’s, 
then ten, and eleven, and nothing but an oc- 
casional foot-fall disturbed the silence of the 
streets. It was nearly midnight when George, 
who had fallen into a dose, was startled by a 
sharp ring of the door-bell below, followed 
by heavy and, as he thought, rather unsteady 
steps upon the stairs. Then Ned entered, his 
face partly illuminated by a match which he 
held in the hollow of his hand ; and imme- 
diately afterward, there was a glow of gas- 
light, and the cousins stood face to face. Ned 
had evidently been drinking deeply. His 
face was very pale and his eyes had a fever- 
ish glitter in them. When he saw George 
he made a motion as if he would retreat, but 
checked himself, and asked in no very amia- 
ble tones : 

‘““What the —— brings you here at this 
time of night?” 

“It is a little late for a visit,’’ said George 
good-humoredly, ‘‘ but that is not my fault. I 
have been waiting for you all the evening.”’ 

“You might have spent your time more 
pleasantly and profitably,’ said the other 
surlily. 

George bit his lip. He had feared this 
morose and stubborn temper above every 
thing else, but was not easily to be balked 
by it. 

‘That is true enough,’’ he answered, ‘‘ but 
it was absolutely necessary that I should see 
you and I took the only chance you gave me.”’ 

Ned, very excited, angry, and uneasy, 
threw himself into a chair and drummed with 
his fingers on the table. 
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‘‘What do you want ?’’ he muttered. 

‘‘T want to help you, if you will let me, 
and if it is not too late. We used to be like 
brothers once—won’t you trust me now? I 
think I can serve you better than some of 
your newer friends.’ 

“Friends !’’ said Ned, bringing his fist 
down, after his habit, with a bang that made 
the windows rattle, ‘‘don’t talk to me of 
friends. Old and new, they’re all alike. The 
men who turned against me to-day were the 
best friends I had in the world until ill-luck 
overtook me.e The ungrateful scoundrels !’’ 

“Do you think Russel! is likely to be more 
faithful?’’ asked George quietly. 

“* Russell is a robber by trade,’’ replied Ned 
hotly, ‘‘a professional shark. Nobody ex- 
pects sentiment from him.’’ Then with sud- 
den suspicion, he demanded, ‘‘ Who told you 
that I had any thing to do with him?” 

‘“‘Common gossip and my own eyes. How 
much do you owe him, Ned? Out with it, 
old man !”’ 

The point was plainly a very sore one. Ned 
sprang from his chair and said angrily: 

‘‘Look here, George, I am old enough to 
attend to my own affairs, suppose you attend 
to yours !”’ 

The injustice of this provoked George 
greatly but he controlled himself by an effort. 

‘‘That is just what I amtrying todo. It 
is my business, as the only relative you have 
in the country, to offer you a helping hand, 
when I see you sinking in a slough. Hold 
your tongue now and hear me out. A little 
money, as you know, came to me at my 
mother’s death. Well, I have a thousand 
dollars left, which are at your disposal. Will 
that sum tide you over?”’ 

The genérosity of the offer touched Ned, 
and softened him for a moment, but his 
nerves had been brought to such a tension 
that even sympathy was intolerable to him, 
and he replied ungraciously : 

‘No! nor five sums like it. Besides, 
money alone will not right me now.”’ 

‘‘What do you mean?’ asked George, 
aghast. The idea flashed across him that 
Ned in his sore need might have been tempted 
into crime, and he felt sick at heart. The 
reply, however, reassured him. 

‘‘What do I mean? It’s plain enough, I 
should think. Will money put me back 
where I stood a month ago? Will it undo 
the public insult put upon me? Will it en- 
able me to live here in the face of all the lies 
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that malice and ingratitude can invent?’’ 
said Ned, lashing himself into fury. 

** Don’t be an ass, Ned,”’ said George, ‘‘ and 
don’t be acoward. You have no enemies but 
yourself. Pull yourself together, man. Stop 
drinking and gambling, drop Russell and all 
that goes with him, and your old friends will 
not desert you.’’ 

‘‘Drop Russell?’’ muttered Ned with a 
bitter laugh. 

‘*Certainly ; and if he refuses to be dropped, 
kick him out. Give me authority and I will 
guarantee to keep him quiet., He can have 
no interest in ruining you. He wants his 
money back and he can get that only through 
your father. His chances will be best if you 
settle down to work and get a decent degree.”’ 

Ned laughed again, more bitterly than before. 

‘If Jake depended for payment upon my 
taking a good degree, his security would be 
pretty bad. That delusion vanished long 
ago, and he never shared it. He would give 
precious little for my signature without oth- 
ers back of it.”’ 

This phase of the question, curiously 
enough, had never occurred to George, but 
as soon as it was suggested, he fully compre- 
hended its perplexities. He, in his turn, 
rose from his chair, and paced up and down 
the room. 

‘* That means that you have involved your 
friends more deeply than you have yourself,’’ 
he said bluntly. 

‘*No it doesn’t—because the money will be 
paid,’’ was Ned’s sullen reply. 

George was silent fora few moments. Then 
he faced Ned and said with the decisive man- 
ner habitual to him in an emergency : 

‘‘There is only one solution of this prob- 
lem, Ned. You must tell the whole truth to 
your father.”’ 

‘Of course I will, sooner than see my 
friends suffer.’’ 

** You must do it at once—or I shall.”’ 

Ned grew white with passion. 

‘** You would not dare,”’ he said ; ‘‘no man 
shall interfere in my affairs. Neither you, 
nor anybody else.’’ 

‘* Your affairs just now are mine too,’’ said 
George, very quietly but very resolutely. ‘‘I 
will not see you go over a precipice without 
stretching out an arm to save you. I sail for 
New York next week. Take my advice and 
write to your father to-morrow.”’ 

Ned turned toward the mantel-piece and 
leaned his head upon his hand. 
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‘*T have a great mind to go with you,” he 
said at last, in much softer mood, ‘‘ wemight 
all sail together.”’ 

George started, No allusion had been made 
thus far to Ned’s engagement with Helen, 
and, for the moment, he had almost forgotten 
the message which he had been charged to 
deliver. Further delay was impossible, but 
he was at a loss how to impart his ill tidings 
with least offense. To gain time he said : 

‘*T thought it was settled that you were to 
remain here during the long vacation ?”’ 

‘*So it was, but there is no reason why I 
should not make a flying trip—I would sooner 
make a verbal confession than a written one, 
anyhow. The suspense would be sooner over, 
and the voyage would be a respite.”’ 

There was a tacit admission of suffering 
in these last words which did not escape 
George’s attention, and it seemed to hima 
good augury. Laying a hand on Ned’s 
shoulder in the friendly manner of earlier days, 
he said: 

‘“A wise resolve, Ned, and a brave one, 
but I fear we cannot—a//—sail together.”’ 

Tohis surprise, Ned appeared to divine what 
was coming. He averted his head, and after 
a brief pause said simply: 

**Go on.”’ 

‘Well, old fellow,”’ said George stammer- 
ing at every word, ‘‘ you remember, don’t 
you, that your engagement to Helen was con- 
ditional, more or less—and the fact is—that 
her father ——’’ 

‘*Has declared it off,’’ interrupted Ned, and 
he sat down at a table and buried his face in 
his hands. 

George offered what consolation he could, 
faithfully pointing out that the decision was 
not irrevocable, that Helen would doubtless 
be true, and that all might yet be well; but 
Ned sat there with bowed head, without ut- 
teringa word. When at last he raised his 
head, his face was wet with tears, but wore a 
happier expression than George had seen on 
it since the old Catskill days. 

‘*I knew this must come, but did not ex- 
pect it just yet. It is better this way for 
Helen—and, perhaps, for me. But I shall not 
goto New York now. I shall get leave of 
absence and go to London to-morrow, or 
rather to-day, and stay there until you are 
gone. I will write tomy father and you must 
see him and do the best you can for me. If I 
can redeem myself, I will, but I fear it is too 
late. Atall events I will not run away.”’ 











‘“‘ And Russell ?’”’ asked George. 

‘“‘T will see him once more for a final under- 
standing—and then await the issue,’’ said 
Ned, and his jaws settled together with sig- 
nificant emphasis. 

The cousins talked together in confidential 
fashion until long after daylight. Then 
George, after a hearty good-by, returned to 
the hotel where, later on, hefound Mr. Bond, 
to whom he reported all that had occurred, 
laying especial stress upon Ned’s good reso- 
lutions. 

‘‘Let us hope they will bear good fruit,’’ 
said the lawyer. ‘‘It is a great pity his father 
did not keep him at home. Withan ocean 
between him and his parents a boy might as 
well be an orphan.”’ 


CHAPTER X. 
RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVE. 


Srtx or seven months after that visit to 
Cambridge, which began so auspiciously and 
ended so unfortunately, George Warrener and 
his father sat together one evening, just be- 
fore Christmas, in the largest room of a 
modest flat in the neighborhood of Madison 
Square, New York. The walls were lined with 
books, heavy dark curtains covered the doors 
and windows, and two or three big logs 
crackled and blazed in an open fire-place, the 
general effect being that of scholarly retire- 
ment and unpretentious ease. The elder man 
with a student lamp, anda heap of foolscap 
in front of him, was writing with the steady 
fluency of practiced authorship, while George 
sunk in the depths of an easy chair, with an 
open letter on his knee, stared at the fire. 
The letter was from Harry Bond, asking him 
to pay a Christmas visit to Boston; and it had 
set him to thinking upon the past and the 
present, and to speculating upon the future, 
wherein he was now building all sorts of airy 
castles. 

Thus far he had every reason to be satisfied 
with his prospects in life. Fortune had re- 
warded his efforts beyond his most sanguineex- 
pectations. He felt that there was no measureof 
success within the limits of hisown profession 
to which he might not aspire, without undue 
self-confidence. The sound knowledge, ready 
resource, and excellent judgment which he 
had displayed in his examinations, had secured 
him a much coveted position on the staff of a 
famous hospital, and a little pamphlet which 
he had been encouraged by his father to pub- 
lish, had received favorable comment from a 
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medical review of a most caustic disposition. 
Nay, more, with a diploma not yet a year old, 
he had two or three private patients, a dis- 
tinction which excited ceaseless envy among 
his younger associates. Within a few years 
he might be both famous and wealthy ; would 
be, he was convinced, if he had the right in- 
centive to spur his ambition. With Helen 
Bond as the prize to be won, he could and 
would distance all competitors. But would 
she ever regard his suit with favor? He 
feared sometimes that she had been accus- 
tomed for so long to consider him a brother 
by brevet, that it would never occur to her to 
think of him in any other light. He had 
been a great dealin her company since the 
Cambridge trip, and their relations always 
had been those of the frankest and most inti- 
mate friendship. Theearly part of the home- 
ward voyage had been uncommonly rough, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Bond, Mrs. Van Thaler, 
and Ella remained close prisoners in their 
berths for several days. George, Helen, and 
Harry were all good sailors, and as Harry 
generally preferred thecompany of someother 
fellow’s sister to his own, George and Helen 
were almost constantly together. It was then 
that he learned to appreciate at their true 
worth the simplicity, tenderness, honesty, 
and courage of her character. She spoke to 
him freely and unaffectedly of her engage- 
ment with Ned, and he knew that the latter 
never again could be his rival. She confessed, 
naively, that she had cried herself to sleep on 
the night when her father declared that it was 
best that the betrothal should end, but con- 
fessed also that it was not long before she 
arrived at the same conclusion herself. 

‘‘T am just as fond of Ned now,”’ she said, 
‘as ever I was, but I am quite sure that our 
marriage would have been a dreadful mis- 
take. He wasso handsome and strong and 
bold that I was fascinated and never stopped 
to think that we had noserious tastes in com- 
mon. I wrote to him and told him all this, 
and added that I hoped we might remain just 
as good friends without becoming man and 
wife. The poor fellow sent me a very peni- 
tent and manly letter in reply, which raised 
him ever so much in papa’s estimation, and 
I really believe that he will be far happier with- 
out me than he would ever have been with me, 
however much I had labored to please him.”’ 

George remembered every trivial incident of 
that voyage. There were certain hours 
passed in sheltered places on the deck, which 
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he counted among the happiest of his exist- 
ence. He had not ventured even to hint at the 
love which, gradually, had been taking pos- 
session of him, and she, on her part, had ap- 
peared completely unconscious of his devo- 
tion, but he cherished the hope, nevertheless, 
that a subtle bond of sympathy had been es- 
tablished between them, which might develop 
hereafter into a stronger and warmer attach- 
ment. They had met frequently since their 
return to the United States. He had passed 
a delightful week in her Bostou home, and 
she had accompanied her father on several ex- 
cursions to New York, which always included 
a visit to Dr. Arthur Warrener. On each of 
these occasions George had felt sure that her 
pleasure at the meeting was as genuine as his 
own, but, at the same time, he doubted 
whether she would have displayed her grati- 
fication so openly if she had ever considered 
him in the light of a lover. Now an oppor- 
tunity was offered of seeing her again under 
the most favorable conditions and, although 
he never had the least idea of declining it, 
he wondered whether he would be altogether 
wise in accepting the invitation. 

This musing fit was interrupted by his 
father, who asked him what it was that so 


entirely absorbed his attention. 

“It isa letter from Harry Bond asking us 
to spend Christmas with them in Boston. I 
suppose we shall have to go.”’ 

‘Hem !’’ said the elder man with a smile. 
** [supposethat I shall haveto, unless I should 


prefer to remain here alone. In your case 
there is, I should say, no supposition at all.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps not,” said George, laughing 
rather guiltily, ‘‘so far as inclination is con- 
cerned, but I would not leave you here to 
play the hermit. I presume there is no 


chance of my uncle expecting us this year.’’, 


‘‘No. I saw him to-day and he told me that 
Bond had invited him to accompany us to 
Boston, and aid him in renewing the mem- 
ories of youth. He said that he would like 
to go, but would be prevented by earlier en- 
gagements. The fact is that he cannot bear 
to meet any one who would remind him of 
Ned’s college collapse.’’ 

‘** Poor old Ned! It was scarcely fair to ex- 
pect him to become a blazing light of scholar- 
ship.”’ 

‘* Your uncle worships success and is him- 
selfa conspicuous example of it. It was Ned’s 
failure at all points that exasperated him. If 
the lad had won a seat in the university 
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boat, it would have been something to boast 
of and he would have pardoned his various 
escapades much more readily. He was es- 
pecially angered at Ned’s folly in getting en- 
tangled with that disreputable little usurer 
when he might have had all the money he 
wanted by asking for it.’’ 

‘* Ned never suspected that he enjoyed an 
unlimited credit,’’ said George, ‘‘and it was 
just as well, perhaps, that he didn’t.’ 

‘* He never ought to have been exposed to 
so great temptation, without any counselor at 
hand to guide him. I don’t know that I 
would have trusted even you under similar 
conditions. Itis not fair toexpect to find old 
heads on young shoulders. Ned would never 
have been a student here or anywhere else, 
but if he had been sent to an American col- 
lege, he would have contrived to keep up with 
his class, as a matter of personal pride. The 
most dangerous element in his case is his ten- 
dency to drink.” 

‘*I do not think there is reason for perma- 
nent anxiety on that score,’’ said George. 
‘* He contracted the habit first through over- 
exertion, one of the commonest mistakes of 
young athletes. Feeling exhausted he sought 
relief in alcoholic stimulants. Of course it was 
the very worst thing he could do. Later on 
he drank, partly to be in the fashion, partly 
to drown care, but I fancy he has had a les- 
son which will cure him for good.”’ 

‘*Let us hope so, but now that his father 
has paid his debts, and freed him from the 
consequences, the lesson may be soon for- 
gotten.’’ 

‘“‘ The bitterest drop in Ned’s cup was the 
bumping of St. Winifred’s by St. Asaph’s. 
He holds himself responsible, as he un- 
doubtedly was, for that supreme college ca- 
tastrophe. He won the place and he lost it, 
and his chief ambition was shattered.” 

‘* Not thenoblest of ambitions,’’ said Doctor 
Warrener dryly. 

‘* Perhaps not,’’ said George, drawing him- 
self up, inflating his chest, and squaring his 
shoulders, ‘‘ but it means pluck, endurance, 
and self-denial, which are very good qualities 
in their way. You know, father, I am a bit 
of an oarsman myself, and I hope to be ina 
pair oar again with Ned on the Harlem River 
some of these fine days. But all this does 
not settle the question whether we are to go 
to Boston.”’ 

‘The question was decided before it was 
proposed, I suspect,”’ said the doctor with a 








chuckle. ‘‘Make your own arrangements 
and I will abide by them.”’ 

Thus it came about that a day or two be- 
fore Christmas, George and his father emerged 
from a carriage of the express train from 
New York upon the platform of the railway 
station at Boston, where Harry, in a shaggy 
overcoat with monstrous buttons, was await- 
ing them. They received from that young 
gentleman a profuse and fervent welcome. 
He had been counting the days, he said, to 
their arrival, and hoped that some life would 
be infused into the house, which had been 
deplorably dull hitherto. Most of his own 
college friends were out of town, and he had 
been compelled to get what entertainment he 
could out of Helen and Ella, who had no idea 
of amusing a fellow. 

“Itis a little cold,’’ he added, ‘‘butI 
brought the dog-cart because I thought you 
would appreciate fresh air after being half 
choked and smothered in the train, and be- 
cause we can travel faster in it.’’ 

This last reason was received by Dr. War- 
rener in eloquent silence. He had always 
mistrusted that yellow vehicle, and it seemed 
to him that it never had looked so treacher- 
ous as it did then, but heclimbed into it with 
courageous resolution, and without a word of 
remonstrance. As soon as the wheels began 
to revolve he braced himself against all emer- 
gencies and scarcely ventured to breathe as 
he was whirled up and down hill and around 
unexpected corners to his friend’s house in 
the sacred neighborhood of the Back Bay. 

‘‘ How do you like the cart?’’ asked Harry 
anxiously, as he assisted the doctor to de- 
scend. 

“Tam very grateful to it for not breaking 
my neck,’’ was the answer. ‘‘I felt as if I 
were riding on a comet.”’ 

It did not take the doctor long to recover 
his normal calm in the enjoyment of the re- 
fined comfort and gracious hospitality of that 
typical New England home. There was for 
him no happiness equal to that of a quiet 
corner in a well-stored library or the com- 
panionship of a congenial intellect; and this 
pleasure he enjoyed, in the highest degree, be- 
neath the roof of the friend of his boyhood. 
The lawyer, although many large and di- 
verse interests were confided to his care, had 
never permitted himself to be enslaved by 
them, but always had so ordered his affairs 
as to provide leisure for those scholarly pur- 
suits which afforded him his most delightful 
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relaxation, and in which he could desire no 
more sympathetic soul than Arthur Warren- 
er. This particular holiday he had set aside 
for the prosecution of certain inquiries origi- 
nating in friendly arguments held in the 
Catskills a year and a half before; and the 
two gray-headed men, secure from all intru- 
sion, buried themselves amid heaps of pon- 
derous volumes, and arrayed authorities 
against each other with all the ardor of youth. 

Mundane matters, however, were not en- 
tirely forgotten in this literary retreat. After 
an hour or two of eager search or silent read- 
ing, Dr. Warrener would light his mighty 
pipe and, after a few preliminary whiffs, be- 
gin to talk upon whatever topic happened to 
be uppermost in his mind. In one of these 
nicotian intervals he said abruptly : 

‘*Do you know, Bond, that my conscience 
pricks mea little when I remember what I 
said to you about my nephew Ned, some 
time ago?’’ % 

“It has been justified pretty thoroughly by 
later events,’’ replied the lawyer. 

‘‘ That is the worst of it. I have been afraid 
that you may have attached more weight to 
those hasty words than they deserved. I 
judged him harshly then, others are judging 
him still more harshly now. He has been 
sinned against quite as much as he has sin- 
ned. At all events I hope that I instilled no 
prejudice against him into your mind.”’ 

‘*Oh, content yourself,’ said the lawyer. 
‘*T have not, never had, any prejudice against 
Ned. Nor am I greatly scandalized by the 
sowing of a few wild oats. Let him steady 
himself a bit and he shall get as hearty a wel- 
come from me as he ever did.”’ 

‘‘But you would not wish Helen to marry 
him ?”’ 

‘*T would not refuse under certain circum- 
stances, but the dilemma will not occur. 
That romance has died a natural death, and 
you are in no way responsible. They were 
the victims of a mutual fascination, not love. 
Helen has discovered her mistake without 
my help, and Ned, I fancy, has found his out, 
too. He is in London still ?’’ 

‘‘Yes, and will remain there until he can 
make a second trial for his degree. <A fost 
mortem they call it over there.” And the 
doctor chuckled grimly. 

As for the younger folk all were happy ex- 
cept Harry, who considered himself greatly 
aggrieved. He had laid out a program of en- 
tertainment for George and himself, and 
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George would not abide by it, preferring, as 
Harry put it, “‘to dangle about with a lot of 
girls.’ This, being interpreted, meant that 
George missed no opportunity of being in 
Helen’s society, and could not be induced 
even to pretend interest in ary occupation 
which she was not to share. Helen, on her 
part, made no effort to conceal her liking for 
his companionship, always supporting his 
motions and overruling MHarry’s amend- 
ments whenever the ‘‘orderof the day” 
came up for settlement. George made the 
best possible use of his time, devoting the 
days to long walks, or skating excursions, 
with an occasional visit to some museum or 
art gallery whose very atmosphere was provoc- 
ative of confidential talk, and the long even- 
ings to music, in which, as has been said, he 
was greatly skilled, or chess, with Helen as 
an apt and most attentive pupil. It was 
across the chess-board, in periods of truce al- 
lowed by mutual agreement in defiance of all 
known rules, that George first ventured to 
speak of himself, of his prospects, and his 
ambitions, and to hint at alove which he 
dared not avow lest he might be suspected of 
selfishness or treachery. 

“I can afford to wait,’’ he said, ‘‘ because 
I am bold enough to hope. I tell you my se- 
cret because I think that you can understand 
it, and it concerns no one else.’’ 

Helen’s eyes sank before his, and the blood 
rushed into her cheeks, but she made no re- 
ply. And the game ended. 

The next morning the two Warreners re- 
turned to New York after many prolonged 
and hearty farewells. For the rest of the 
day Helen was strangely silent and thought- 
ful. That night Harry said to his father : 

‘*T believe Helen means to be Mrs. Warren- 
er, after all.’’ 

“More unlikely things have happened,”’ 
said Mr. Bond. 


CHAPTER XI. 
CONCLUSION. 

WINTER, spring, and summer had all 
passed by in due order in time’s endless pro- 
cession, and the chill touch of autumn had 
begun to paint the mountains in rainbow 
colors, when Helen Bond, one September af- 
ternoon, stood again in front of the farm- 
house at West Kill, and looked eagerly down 
the road in the direction of the Notch. For 
half an hour she had been keeping watch, 
heedless of the raillery of Ella. Her patience 


at last was rewarded by the sight of a cloud 
of dust, and the faint sound of horses’ hoofs, 
and presently there came into full view a 
wagon, with four occupants, one of whom 
was plainly Harry Bond, whose hat with the 
Harvard ribbon was always a conspicuous 
object. As the wagon ascended the hill, it 
became easy to identify the other three 
members ef the party as Mr. Bond, Dr. 
Warrener, and George, all of whom a few 
moments later dismounted at the farm-house 
gate. 

Helen’s anxiety apparently had centered 
in Dr. Warrener, for it was to him that she 
offered the most effusive greeting. To her 
father she gave a dutiful little kiss, to George 
a rather formal handshake which might have 
seemed frigid, had it not been for a certain 
suggestion of timidity.. Atall events George 
saw in it nothing to embarrass him, for his 
spirits were in no way dashed, and he hailed 
the familiar features of the scene about him 
with the enthusiasm of a boy just home from 
school. 

“Thave only two weeks’ vacation,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but that seems an eternity of rest toa 
man who has been working as hard as I have, 
and I do not mean to waste a moment of it.” 

After the excitement of first meetings had 
subsided, the household fell naturally into 
the old informal habits. Dr. Warrener and 
Mr. Bond asked no greater boon than to be 
left alone together to discuss their favorite 
topics and consume tobacco, while Mrs. Bond 
and Mrs. Van Thaler were as inseparable as 
usual. Thisarrangement suited the younger 
folk exactly, as it left them that perfect lib- 
erty which is the essence of happiness. A 
great change had come over Harry. He no 
longer affected to despise all feminine so- 
ciety. He made an exception in favor of 
Ella. Having been graduated during the 
summer, and being about to enter his father’s 
law office with a view to future partner- 
ship, he arrived at the conclusion that he 
ought to make preparations for settling in 
life, and so gratified his own inclinations and 
his mother’s most cherished ambition by of- 
fering his hand and heart to Ella, who 
promptly accepted both, and forthwith exer- 
cised her new authority in making him atone 
for past neglect. It must be said of him that 
he bore his yoke with great meekness and 
docility, frequently declaring to George that 
Ella was the most sensible girl he had ever met. 

George, for his part, was fervently grateful 
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to Ella for keeping Harry at her side, in all 
these excursions, and leaving Helen to him. 
More than once he had endeavored to take 
advantage of the opportunities which she af- 
forded him, but his courage had failed him at 
each crisis, and half his vacation slipped 
away without his having made any advance 
in his suit. It was in the Notch one day, 
after a visit to the country woman who had 
showed them such hospitality two years be- 
fore, that he was emboldened totempt his fate. 
Harry and Ella were lost to view in the dis- 
tance, and Helen in recalling the incidents of 
the runaway, spoke with warm enthusiasm 
of Ned’s bravery and kindness. On the im- 
pulse of the moment George said : 

‘‘Helen, tell me the truth—for both our 
sakes—do you love him still? Would you 
marry him if he asked you again ?”’ 

Helen greatly disconcerted was, neverthe- 
less, frank enough and courageous enough 
to answer, ‘‘ No, I do not think it would be 
best for either of us.’’ 

“Then I may speak. Helen, do you not 
understand my secret now? I love you, my 
darling, have loved you for many months, 
but could not let you know. Hush! let me 
finish. I wrote to Ned telling him of my love 
for you——”’ 
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‘“‘ And he?’ interrupted Helen. 

‘‘ Wished us both God speed. That is why 
I can say to you, ‘ Will you be my wife?’ ”’ 

Helen could not reply for she was almost 
choked with happy tears, but she held out her 
hand and the next instant she was enfolded 
in his arms. 

‘*Hullo!’’ said Harry when they overtook 
him half an hour afterward, ‘‘ What have you 
two been up to all this time?’ 

‘‘Following your example,’’ said George. 
‘‘Let me introduce my future wife.’’ 

There were hearty congratulations in store 
for both at West Kill; Mr. and Mrs. Bond and 
Dr. Warrener being all equally pleased at the 
prospective alliance of their families. 

“It isan ill wind that blows nobody good,’’ 
said the lawyer to Dr. Warrener. That run- 
away was a very lucky accident after all. It 
has given you a daughter, me a son.”’ 

‘‘Hem,’”’ said Dr. Warrener dubiously, 
‘* how about poor Ned ?”’ 

‘‘ Lucky for him, too,’’ said George. ‘‘He 
has now two grateful cousins instead of one, 
and it will be strange if, among us all, we 
cannot provide him with a wife. By theway, 
I forgot to tell you, he has taken his degree.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps that was a lucky accident too,”’ 
laughed the lawyer. 


(The end.) 
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BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


ONG, long ago, an old time legend saith, 
The watch besidean armed host was kept 
By heathen Martin who paced to and fro 
On lonely beat while all about him slept. 


And in his gentle heart he pondered much, 
Beneath the shining stars, if it were true, 
The strange sweet story those about him told 
Of how the loveliness of God they knew, 


By word of Him, the gentle, fair-haired Man 

Whose voice in sympathy was silver sweet, 

But trumpet clear amid the lilied fields 

To those who walked God’s ways with sloth- 
ful feet. 


While Martin thought, a fearful storm rose up 
And like the chaff before the threshing-flail, 

The sodden earth was smitten with fierce blasts 
And sudden bursts of blinding rain and hail. 


By dreary post, the lightning flash revealed, 
Unsheltered and half-clothed, a beggar form. 
The tender soldier swift his cloak divides 
And in it folds the stranger from the storm. 


Relieved at length, the weary warrior slept 

And terror of the storm and fear of foe 

Vanished away, and in their place sweet 
sounds 

And radiance soft filled all the sky, for lo, 


The pitying Lord gave Himself to be seen 

Of faithful eyes ; and round His gracious form, 
Martin, with wondering eyes, beheld the cloak 
That once had wrapped the beggar from the storm. 





THE CONDITION OF AMERICAN 
BY MANLY MILES, 


farm products in the course of the past 
ten years, must be looked upon as but 
a phaseof economic disturbances in which all 
ofthe industries have been involved since 1873. 
This industrial depression is the product of 
the changed conditions of production and 
distribution which have been developed in 
the progress of civilization and invention. 
For several years preceding the crisis of 1873 
the industries were remarkably: prosperous, 
and the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, 
the Franko-German War of 1870-71, and the 
unprecedented activity in railway construc- 
tion in the United States and Europe from 
1867 to 1873, may be mentioned among the 
disturbing elements that were exciting causes 
of the depression which followed.* In the 
United States 33,856 miles of railroad were 
built in the seven years ending with 1873, and 
nearly the same activity was manifest in 
Europe in the construction of new roads. 
In Germany the war indemnity of $1,100,- 


"| ‘m general decline in the prices of 


000,000 paid by France (1871-73) was partly 
used is paying the national debt, and the 
money thus thrown on the hands of capital- 
ists was largely invested, at rates as low as 
one per cent, in industrial enterprises, and the 
resulting increased production added, for the 
time, to the apparent general prosperity. 


The crash came suddenly in 1873. Its first 
indication was the failure of a New York 
railway company, September 17, of the bank- 
ing house of Jay Cooke & Co., September 18, 
and of nineteen other banking houses Sep- 
tember 19. ‘‘ Then followed a succession of 
bankruptcies until in four years the mercan- 
tile failures had aggregated $775,865,000 ; and 
on January 1, 1876, the American railway 
bonds in default amounted to $789, 367,655.” 

In Germany the period of prosperity was 
immediately followed by an unprecedented 
stagnation and depression of business. In 
other countries the depression was quite as 


*In “ Recent E ic Changes,”’ by David A. Wells, 
will be found the best account of the causes of the pres- 
ent depressed condition of the industries ; this should be 
read by every student of economic science; we are in- 
debted to it for the leading facts in our summary of pro- 
gress in methods of production. 
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marked but its first appearance was sonie- 
what later. 

The business depression, however, was re- 
lieved at intervals by local conditions which 
checked for the time the general decline. In 
1879-80 and ’81, the general failure of crops 
in Europe made an active demand for Ameri- 
can farm products, and unusually large ex- 
portations were made at high prices, which 
had the effect of unduly stimulating agricul- 
tural production. 

This revival in prosperity led to large im- 
portations of foreign goods, and the manu- 
facturing industries of Europe derived an ad- 
vantage from the disaster to agriculture 
through the resulting commercial activity. 

In 1882 the decline in business was again 
manifest, and in the United States the great- 
est depression was reached in 1884-5. An im- 
provement again took place in 1887, and since 
that time there has been an abundance of 
capital seeking investment at low rates of 
interest, but the disturbed condition ot the in- 
dustries continues, from the intense competi- 
tion which tends to keep them below the 
limits of profitable production. 

It is worthy of notice that during the period 
of greatest depression (1884-5) there was a de- 
cided increase in the quantity of freights 
moved by the railways of the country, but 
there was at the same time a marked decrease 
in actual values. The business transactions 
were evidently on a larger scale, but there 
was a corresponding diminution of profits. 

In this review of the period under consid- 
eration we find the highest prosperity immedi- 
ately followed by great economic disturbances 
anddepression. Inthepopular useoftheterm 
over-production, the fact is overlooked that 
the lowering of price leads to an increased 
demand and consumption, and that with the 
lower price there ceases to be an over-supply 
of the product. 

We must now notice the results which fol- 
lowed the large investments of capital in the 
industries when they were unusually pros- 
perous. When extraordinary profits were 
made in any industry, the surplus earnings 
were frequently used to extend the plant, and 
increased production followed. 

















The profits originally realized were like- 
wise an inducement for the investment of 
other capital in new establishments, and com- 
petition with production on a more extended 
scale caused a further reduction in prices, and 
profits disappeared. 

Attention was then necessarily given to 
every available means of diminishing the cost 
of production, invention was stimulated to 
correct the defects of the ordinary methods, 
new and improved machinery was intro- 
duced, and this involved still larger invest- 
ments of capital. 

Owing to the resulting intense competition, 
a profit could not be made by the smaller es- 
tablishments, and they were unable to con- 
tinue in operation. Even the large individ- 
ual capitalists were not able to stand alone, 
and joint-stock companies were formed to in- 
crease the working capital in the industrial 
strife. 

Stili further combinations of capital were 
then made by ‘‘pooling’’ the interests of 
rival companies; and the modern trusts finally 
were developed. When managed solely with 
reference to their original purpose of cheap- 
ening production, these trusts must be con- 
sidered as the necessary and legitimate out- 
growth of the industrial progress of the age, 
and the advantages arising from them cannot 
with reason be questioned. It is only when 
the power of such immense combinations of 
capital is used to monopolize production and 
control markets, that they become an evil. 

The world’s work in manufactures is now 
carried on under an intensive system of pro- 
duction in which large investments of capital 
and the use of machinery adapted to a special 
purpose in every process in which it can be 
applied, is required—specialized production 
and a subdivision of labor enables the un- 
skilled workman, who becomes expert in a 
single operation with a machine, to take the 
place of the trained artisan, with greater ef- 
ficiency and economy in the laborexpended— 
residues are utilized and all wastes are avoided, 
and there is also a a rapid exchange of com- 
modities. 

This review of the recent industrial changes 
that have taken place, forms a necessary pre- 
lude to an intelligible and satisfactory discus- 
sion of the present conditions of agriculture, 
as the general decline in the prices of farm 
products, to some extent at least, must be at- 
tributed to the same causes that have stimu- 
lated the activity of other industries and 
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brought abouta revolution in the processes of 
production. 

Agriculture is, however, exempt from some 
of the conditions that intensify competition 
in other industries, and this will be found an 
advantage in its adaptation to the new con- 
ditions. From the very nature of agricultural 
operations the subdivision of labor and 
specialization in production, which are of 
paramount importance in manufactures, are 
not applicable, to the same extent, at least, 
in farming ;and, moreover, intensive methods 
of production that diminish the cost of the 
product in other industries, tend to increase 
the cost of all farm products. High farming 
therefore, cannot be profitably practiced when 
low prices prevail. 

In contrast with the conditions and ten- 
dencies in other industries, the outlook for 
American agriculture is not a discouraging 
one, and the present depression cannot be 
looked upon as an unmixed evil without 
compensations, if its lessons are heeded 
and the prevailing defects of farm practice 
are recognized and corrected by the intelli- 
gent application of established principles 
and correct business methods. 

The pessimistic views of the conditions of 
American agriculture presented in recent 
papers, seem to be based upon the increase 
in crops for several years past, and over- 
production has quite generally been claimed 
to be the sole cause of the existing agricul- 
tural depression. But the causes of the de- 
cline in prices are exceedingly complex, and 
they are not to be disposed of by the consid- 
eration of any single factor that may appear 
on the surface. 

Let us examine the census statistics to test 
the correctness of these assumptions. In the 
table on the following page, giving the rela- 
tions of cereal production to population, the 
column for 1888 is based upon the crop esti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture} and 
an assumed increase of population since 1880 
at the same rate, as shown by the census re- 
ports, from 1870 to 1880. The other columns 
are made from the United States census re- 
ports with the exception of prices which 
have been taken from what appeared to be the 
most reliable sources. 

It will be seen that the production of wheat 
in the United States for each unit of popula- 
tion in 1888, is but 1.7 bushels more than in 
1860, two-tenths of a bushel less than in 1870, 
and 1.9 less than in 1880. After deducting 
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the exports of each year, the amount remain- 
ing for home consumption, per capita, is in 
1888, four-tenths of a bushel more than in 
1860, seven-tenths of a bushel less than in 
1870, and two-tenths of a bushel jess than in 
1880, the average price in 1888 being 40 cents 
per bushel less than in 1880. 
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of farm products than in any other country, 
and with the prospective increase in popula- 
tion, and the material progress of the masses 
involving an increase of wants from the higher 
standard of living, there are indications that 
this rate of consumption will be increased 
rather than diminished. 





CEREALS IN BUSHELS PER CAPITA. 





1888. | 1880. | 1870. | 1860. | 1850. 





Wheat, Total Production Per Capita, 


Wheat, Per Capita after Deducting Exports, 


Corn, Total Production Per Capita, 


Corn, Per Capita after Deducting Exports, 


Oats, Total Production Per Capita, 
Other Cereals, Production Per Capita, 
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With corn the results are still more strik- 
ing, but all of the factors concerned in its con- 
sumption cannot be represented in the table. 
Corn is the most important of American ce- 
reals,and the increasing demands for it in do- 
mestic manufactures must not be overlooked. 
The comparatively new glucose industry is 
extending rapidly, and in 1889 it made use 
of 750,000 bushels of corn per day. There is a 
growing demand for it in other manufactures, 
and the amount consumed in the production 
of meat and other animal products is con- 
stantly increasing. 

These statistics of the two leading cereals 
are sufficient to show that the decline in price 
since 1870 cannot with reason be attributed 
solely to over-production; and there is no evi- 
dence that the cereals now produced are in 
excess of the world’s wants. 

Senator Vest’s report on the meat products 
of the United States shows that the companies 
engaged in the ‘‘ dressed beef and canning 
business,’’ controlled the market price of 
Western cattle, and diminished the price to 
the producer, while the price to consumers 
was maintained. The decline in the price of 
cattle, therefore, must be owing to the com- 
bination of buyers rather than to over- 
production. 

In the United States there is a greater pro- 
duction, and greater per capita consumption, 


$0.98 $1.31 
0.73' 0.60 
0.42 0.43 


$1.29 
0.93 
0.43 


$1.25 
0.54 
0.36 


| $0.85 
| 0.55 

0.33 | 

This larger demand probably will not tend 
to produce any marked rise in prices, and 
farmers must adapt their practice to the new 
conditions by reducing the cost of production, 
by an improved system of management and 
thus secure remunerative returns for their 
products. * 

When the present average conditions of 
farm life are compared with those that pre- 
vailed less than fifty years ago, it is evident 
that farmers have made as rapid advances in 
the elements of material and intellectual 
progress, as those engaged in any other busi- 
ness, and their prospects for the future are 
quite as bright and assuring. 

The pioneers who settled the country west 
ofthe Mississippi labored under disadvantages 
and suffered privations that can hardly be ap- 
preciated by the present generation, and 
habits of farm practice were formed, under 
the special conditions in which they were 
placed, which are still continued in spite of 
their lack of adaptation to the widely differ- 
ent conditions that now prevail. 

From a virgin soil abundant returns were 
obtained under careless and wasteful methods 


* The low prices of farm products are likely tocontinue, 
unless the failure of cropsin other countries causes a tem- 
porary increase, but this should not be considered in 
making plans to meet what ,may be considered the 
probable average conditions. 
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of practice ; a large proportion of the sparse 
population were raising the same products in 
excess of their own wants, and the surplus 
could only be sold in distant markets at a cost 
in transportion that more than equaled the 
value of the product. 

The opening of the Erie Canal (1825) brought 
a large region in the vicinity of the lakes 
within reach of a better market, but it was 
not until the general introduction of railroads 
that the surplus crops of the central group of 
states could be sold at remunerative prices. 
The present writer has sold wheat in Michi- 
gan at 5ocents per bushel and received in 
payment goods at a country store where the 
price was double the original cost, which in- 
cluded wagon transportation for a distance of 
sixty miles. But afew yearsago the farmers of 
Iowa paid 80 per cent of the New York price 
of wheat in the cost of transportation. 

On the other hand in 1888, wheat was car- 
ried from Chicago to New York for less than 
4cents per bushel, and the average rate for 
the year from New York to Liverpool was 
only 5% cents per bushel. From diminished 


cost of transportation and a reduction of other 
expenses, it has been estimated that ‘‘ the 


American farmer could have sold wheat in 
England in 1887 for 34s. per quarter ($1.02 
per bu.), with as much of profit to himself as 
54 Ss. per quarter ($1.63 per bu.) would have 
afforded him in the years from 1870 to 1873 
inclusive.’’ 

The pioneer farmer was especially interested 
in what were generally looked upon as the 
money products of the farm ; and of the few 
staples that it was possible to dispose of in 
distant markets, the one that gave promise of 
the best returns, for the time being, received 
a prominent, and almost exclusive, share of 
attention. The attempt was, in fact, con- 
stantly made to adapt production to the state 
of the markets. When wheat was bringing a 
good price, an increased area was grown with 
the result of excessive production and a de- 
cline in price when the crop was harvested. 
Wheat, corn, sheep, swine, cattle, and dairy- 
ing in turn, from time to time, have been 
made the leading object of interest by a large 
proportion of the farmers of the country with 
the same inevitableresults. Similar changes 
of purpose and methods in the management 
of any other business would at once be fol- 
lowed by financial disaster. 

At the present time with facilities forcheap 
transportation throughout the world, the at- 
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tempt to adjust the production of the farm to 
prospective markets must be futile, and the 
losses involved in the changes in manage- 
ment, with prices at alow average, must form 
important items in farm economy. 

The improved implements and machinery 
that are now so extensively used are impor- 
tant aids to the farmer in making labor more 
efficient and diminishing the expenses of the 
farm, and thus reducing the cost of his pro- 
ducts ; but they have at the same time been 
the means of increasing competition, by mak- 
ing cultivation on an extended scale possible. 
The high prices of former years not only stim- 
ulated the farmers to an increased production 
of the leading staples, but capital was at- 
tracted by the prospective profits, and the 
ranches and large wheat farms on the newly 
opened fertile lands of the West added largely 
to the production of the country. The open- 
ing of the Suez Canal likewise brought other 
distant lands within reach of English markets 
and widened the area of extensive farming. 

The data are wanting fora full discussion 
of the causes of agricultural depression, but 
with our present knowledge, the most im- 
portant conditions tending to a depression 
of farm interests may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. The invention of Bessemer steel, and the 
compound engine, have made cheap trans- 
portation possible and thus brought the most 
distant countries in competition in the pro- 
duction of the leading market staples. 

2. New regions of fertile soils, particularly 
in the Western States, have been brought 
under cultivation by means of improved ma- 
chinery, and large investments of capital and 
extensive areas in single farms are devoted 
to wheat growing to increase the market sup- 
plies. 

3. In the older portions of the country the 
wasteful methods of pioneer farming are still 
continued on a large proportion of the farms, 
while the new conditions of production de- 
mand the strictest economy in all operations 
to diminish the cost of the product. 

4. The pioneer habit of trying to adapt pro- 
duction to the state of the markets is still 
kept up, with losses that might be avoided 
under a more consistent system of manage- 
ment. 

5. The markets for live stock are controlled 
by a combination of the large companies en- 
gaged in the handling of the meat products 
of the country, to the farmer’s disadvantage. 
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6. The higher standard of living and the 
acquired wants of the farmers themselves, 
resulting from the progress of civilization, are 
not insignificant factors for consideration. 
What were looked upon as luxuries, but a 
few years ago, are now recognized as neces- 
saries of life, and increased expenditures for 
home comforts and enjoyment are an en- 
couraging feature of the times. 

The obvious remedy for this condition of 
affairs is to diminish the cost of every farm 
product, so that the unavoidable competition 
in the world’s markets may be successfully 
met, and a satisfactory return secured for the 
capital invested. This can only be done by 
abandoning obsolete pioneer methods, and 
adopting a consistent and thorough sys- 
tem of farm management in which every ele- 
ment of production is made available, and the 
largest net returns are obtained in every pro- 
cess and for every product. 


There is no business or profession in which 
a wider range of knowledge can be profitably 
used, and there has never been a time in which 
the advantages of agricultural education were 
so clearly apparent. 

It is a mistaken notion that science can fur- 
nish formulated specific rules that can be 
blindly followed, without any mental effort 
on the part of the farmer. What is most 
needed in agricultural education is a training 
in the exact methods of scientific investiga- 
tion and observation, and the application of 
these methods to the every-day problems of 
farm life. 

This knowledge cannot fail to give the 
American farmer a decided advantage in the 
industrial strife in which he is engaged, and 
if in connection with this he manages his 
farm in accordance with sound business prin- 
ciples he need not fear the results of foreign 
competition. 


SUNDAY READINGS. 
SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


AND LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION. 
[August 3.] 
e | “HE language of the petition preceding 
this is that of confessed guziltiness. 
The request now before us is that of 
conscious weakness, imploring help against 
itself and its many foes, lest guz/¢ return and 
remain upon us. When we cry to God, ‘“‘ For- 
give us,’’ we put ourselves in the place, and 
avow the feelings of the Prodigal restored. 
When we go on, to implore of Him that He 
should ‘lead us not into temptation,’ we en- 
treat that we may not be abandoned, lest we 
become the Prodigal Re/apsed—apostates, 
whose conscience has only become vitrified 
by the Truth and the Grace, by which it 
should have been melted. True penitence for 
the follies of the past, implies a keen vigi- 
lance against the snares of the future. 

But do we ascribe to God the work of 
Satan; and do we make the Holy One of 
Israel the ensnarer and corruptor of His crea- 
tion? Is man’s Maker man’s Tempter? No, 
—as one of Christ’s hearers at the very time 
when this prayer against temptation was 
given, the Apostle James, years after, wrote, 
“God fempteth no man, nor can Himself be 
tempted of evil.”” For the poverty of human 


language, however, many words have more 
than one meaning ; and temptation is a term 
of this very class. In one of its significa- 
tions, the sense of alluring to sin, God is in- 
capable of it. In another, however, the sense 
of trying and displaying character, God, as 
the Judge of the earth, is and must be, whilst 
this life of probation lasts, pledged to con- 
tinue this application of the probe and the 
crucible to human character. SoHetempted 
Abraham, when testing the strength of his 
faith and gauging the depth of his loveto 
God, by asking the sacrifice of Isaac. So He 
tried Israel in the wilderness, to prove them, 
and to know what was in their hearts. So 
He lets affliction and prosperity and the 
changing events of changing times go over 
us, to develop and reveal us to ourselves and 
to others. ‘ 

Now God may give us up to ourselves and 
to our spiritual adversaries, so that we shall 
be led into temptation, and hopelessly caged 
and entrapped within its impassable barriers, 
meeting a den where we had thought to find 
a thoroughfare. But His believing people, 
vigilant and prayerful, whilst they may not. 
expect to escape all collision with the allure- 
ments and suggestions of evil, will be led, by 
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the Captain of their salvation, not into it, so 
much as through it and past it. With prayer 
for our weapon and God for our guide, my 
beloved hearers, we need not fear but that 
God will make every stronghold of the tempt- 
er what Jericho was to the chosen tribes, a 
doomed city whose walls cannot stand before 
the cry of our faith, and whose hosts melt 
into dismay and defeat before our exulting 
onset. God will make us more than con- 
querors over all our enemies, and ‘“‘ bruise 
Satan under our feet shortly.”” But if we go 
on, presumptuous and self-confident,—for- 
getting God and restraining prayer, we shall 
find our Dothans become unexpectedly Sa- 
marias, and be led, ere we are aware, intothe 
lures of some mighty and overwhelming 
temptation that will furnish, if God’s mercy 
do not prevent it, the dungeon of our hopes 
and the scaffold of our souls. An Ahitho- 
phel or a Judas, greedy of revenge or gold, 
finds the snare that had been woven for other 
prey, unexpectedly haltering his own neck. 
A Haman rears some mighty and conspicu- 
ous scheme of wickedness, all, as he sup- 
poses, at the expense of his hapless neigh- 
bors ; but where he is in God’s wondrous 


purposes, to become himself the first victim 
—a spectacle of Craft, caught and choked in 
its own toils. 


[August To. ] 

Let us consider : 

I. The danger: ‘‘Lead us not into TEMP- 
TATION.”’ 

II. The refuge: ‘‘ LEAD US NOT INTO temp- 
tation.”’ In God’s Providence, Grace, and 
Spirit, we seek defense from the evils around 
and within us—‘‘ Lead (Thou—O Lord and 
Father ’’). 

III. The Intercession: ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation.’’ We ask not merely for our 
own personal perils, but for our fellow- 
voyagers through the reefs and quicksands 
of life as well ; for the household, the church, 
the city, and nation, the present age and the 
coming race of mankind. 

I. Our danger springs from the fact of our 
moral weakness, and that, even if we have 
been regenerated and pardoned, our moral 
convalescence is as yet but imperfect, and its 
progress exceedingly protracted and tedious. 
“ Elias was a man of like passions with us.” 
The best of men are but brands plucked from 
the burning, all charred with the fires 
through which they have past, and readily 
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rekindling atthe contact of the casual spark— 
much more of the wide-spread conflagration 
around them. 

Temptation spared not Christ himself. 
Mother and brethren tempted our Lord,when 
the one would prescribe to Him the season 
and scene of putting forth His veiled God- 
head, at the marriage feast in Cana of Galilee; 
and when the other would have hurried the 
hour of His going up to the temple at Jerusa- 
lem. Disciples tempted Him, when they 
cried, God forbid, to his predictions of His 
mediatorial sufferings, and quarreled about 
the division of seats in His kingdom. The 
multitude tempted Him when they would be 
received as the disciples not of His truth but 
of His loaves, and were eager to force upon 
the Antagonist of ali carnalism in religion, a 
carnal crown, and a carnal throne, and a car- 
nal policy. Satan buffeted Him at the intro- 
duction of His public ministry ; and, as we 
gather from the prophetic Psalms, at the close 
of Christ’s earthly course, renewed his as- 
saults by the most ferocious onset, when 
‘the bulls of Bashan, and the dogs”’ of Hell 
bellowed and howled around the meek and 
Atoning Lamb. Describing His own career, 
and bidding farewell to His little flock, He 
called them those who “‘ had continued with 
Him in His temptations ’’ ;—as if all the path- 
way which they had trodden at His side had 
led through a field strewn with snares and 
pitfalls at every step. And, besides all 
these, the temptations which Scripture has 
expressly indicated, how constant and severe 
must have been the pressure of temptation, 
not explicitly described in the New Testa- 
ment, against which His human nature must 
have been necessarily called to struggle, in 
controlling the exhibition at times of the in- 
dwelling Godhead. Had we been vested 
with Divine Sovereignty and Lordship over 
twelve legions of angels, could our human 
endurance have brooked, like ‘His, the injus- 
tice and cowardice of Roman pretors, and 
the insolence of Jewish kinglings, whose 
faces a glance of His Divine Eye could have 
mouldered into ashes ? 

Scripture and Experience, the history of 
the world, and of the Church, and of the 
Head of the Church, here, all attest the pres- 
sure and extent of the danger. 


[August 17.]. 
II. Let us now turn to the second branch 
of our theme, and remember—tempted as we 
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are continually and most severely,—that it is 
in this tempted but overcoming Savior, that 
we have an unfailing refuge. ‘‘He was 
tempted in all points like unto us, and yet 
without sin, that He might be a merciful and 
faithful High Priest.’”’ We come to Him for 
counsel. And He bias us watch and pray 
that we enter not into temptation. Wecome 
to Him for sympathy, and Hecan be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities. We come 
to Him for might, and we can with Paul do 
all things through Christ strengthening us. 

We study the history of our Lord’s en- 
counter in the wilderness with His enemy 
and ours, and we see there the edge and 
power of the Scriptures, the word of God; 
and how still, to demoniac subtlety and 
plausibility, and pertinacity, and audacity, 
the Redeemer had ever the one sufficient re- 
ply,—‘‘ It is written,’’—and the Deceiver was 
rebuked and foiled. Even in our weak arm, 
this shield of Faith can yet ‘‘ quench all the 
fiery darts of the Wicked One.’’ We hear 
Him, as He is in Gethsemane, say to the dis- 
ciples, *‘ Watch and pray that ye enter not 
into temptation,’’—just as He Himself was 
passing zzfo the consummation and close of 
His own most fiery temptations, or rather 
was preparing to pass, sorely but surely, 
through them. The Bible well studied—our 
own hearts and God’s providence carefully 
observed, and the weapon of ‘‘al/l prayer”’ 
sedulously plied,—these are Christ’s pre- 
scriptions to His own tried and assailed 
followers. 

2. But it may be said: Might not our 
Father have exempted us from temptation ? 
We answer: our birth into the world—our 
commencement of existence upon an earth 
that is, according to God’s word, a state of 
probation, implies /ria/, and trial to imperfect 
beings in a state of intermingled good and 
evil, as necessarily implies semptation. But 
our Father tries, as the physician applies his 
stethoscope to the diseased lungs, or his 
probe to the gaping wound, not to exasper- 
ate the disease and enhance the injury ; but 
to prepare the injured part for healing. Satan 
and the world, and our own hearts, on the 
contrary, appeal to the same internal mala- 
dies and the same external injuries, with the 
spirit of a poisoner brewing for the diseased 
lungs some deadly fumes, or compounding 
for the wound some venomous unguent ; or 
of an assassin, studying to find for the sec- 
ond stroke of his dagger a more deadly aim. 


[August 24.] 

3. God can and does overrule for good, and 
limits within the bounds of the tolerable and 
the profitable, even these,—the wicked temp- 
tations of ourown nature, and of our fellow- 
mortals, and of fallen angels. Joseph’s 
brethren were murderers in heart. But God 
blessed for Joseph’s good, for Israel’s good, 
and for Egypt’s good, the intended fratricide. 
He is not the author of one evil act or 
thought ; but He permits it, and hems it in, 
just as the architect designs, and the walls 
and ceilings adjusted and adorned by his wis- 
dom, hem in the space, on which the spider 
stretches his web. 

4. Even here, in this dim and obscure state 
of being, where the power of our vision is 
comparatively so limited, we see that malig- 
nity and craft can be made to glorify God. 
The temptations buffet out the pride and self- 
reliance of the disciple, as the rude tossings 
of the ocean, and the rough experience of the 
camp, and of the wilderness, may counteract 
the enervating and distorting tenderness of 
the nursery and the home. Tempiations 
drive the Christian to the grace and throne 
of Christ. And the victory of the plaintive, 
and feeble, and mortal disciple over the 
proud, and subtle, and mighty, but fallen 
archangel,—notwithstanding all that arch- 
angel’s talents and resources,—illustrates to 
all worlds the wisdom and faithfulness and 
goodness of God. 

III. And, now let us pass to the last branch 
of our remarks. Intercession for others is 
the duty and safeguard of the experienced 
disciple. We look not merely at the nets 
spread for our own feet, but at the whole 
field of travel to be passed, and the whole 
family in peril as they traverse it. 

2. Let us remember again that neglect of 
prayer and forgetfulness of God invite, and 
we may say even compel, Him to avenge His 
own wronged character, by giving us up to 
the dominion of unresisted appetite and irre- 
sistible temptation. Thus He tempted Pha- 
raoh, till his obduracy brought on bleeding 
Egypt its ten memorable plagues; and the 
valley of the Nile smoked beneath the out- 
poured wrath of Israel's God. Sin is, in 
God’s dominions, one of the most terrible 
avengers of sin. Because the ancient idola- 
ters liked not to retain God, as He really 
was, in their knowledge, and corrupted His 
glory and untarnished purity, into those foul 
images of godship which they invented, as 




















His rivals and usurping substitutes,—there- 
fore, He punished their sin by giving them 
up to degrade and drutify their own nature, 
as they had degraded and vilified and hu- 
manized His. The worshipers of bestial 
idols became beastly rather than human ; 
stupid as the voiceless statues they hewed ; 
deaf to Reason and Truth as their own 
carved and painted images ; and conscience- 
less and shameless as the calves and goats 
to which they presented incense and obla- 
tions ; and ridiculous as the apes, and grov- 
eling as the serpents, which doting Egypt 
condescended to adore. ‘‘They that make 
them are like unto them ; so is every one 
that trusteth in them.”’ 

But we are in zo danger of adopting the 
worship of the graven image and the molten 
image? Perhaps not in that form, but, even 
in the pathway of a Christian profession, a 
man may find other roads to the pit, than 
through the cave of Giant Pagan, or past 
the feet of Giant Pope. A booth in Vanity 
Fair may be a more decorous but not a less 
dangerous abode or resort for a Christian 
pilgrim, than was the shrine of Baal and of 
Ashtaroth to an ancient Hebrew. 





[August 37. ] 

3. We are warranted in praying to be 
brought through temptation, when it is not 
of our own seeking, but of God's sending. 
If we walk without care and without vigi- 
lance, if we acknowledge not God in our 
ways, and take counsel at Ekron, and not at 
Zion—leaving the Bible unread and the closet 
unvisited—if the sanctuary and the Sabbath 
lose their ancient hold upon us, and we then 
go on frowardly in the way of our own eyes, 
and after the counsel of our own heart, we 
have reason to tremble. A conscience quick 
and sensitive, under the presence of the in- 
dwelling Spirit is like the safety-lamp of the 
miner, a ready witness and a mysterious 
guardian against the deathful damps, that, 
unseen but fatal, cluster around our darkling 
way. 

And if this be so with the negligent profes- 
sor of religion, is it not applicable also to the 
openly careless who never acknowledged 
Christ’s claims to the heart and the life? 
With an evil nature, and a mortal body, and 
a brittle and brief tenure of earth, you are 
traversing perilous paths. Without God’s 
blessing, and committed blindly to Satan’s 
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guidance,—returning prayerless from a pray- 
erless sanctuary to a prayerless home, and 
seeking a prayerless couch at night, and be- 
ginning on Monday a prayerless week, which 
is to find on Saturday evening its still 
prayerless end,—you are like a presumptuous 
and unskillful travelerspassing under the arch 
of the waters of Niagara. The falling cataract 
thundering above you,—a slippery, slimy 
rock beneath your gliding feet—the smoking, 
roaring abyss yawning beside you—the im- 
prisoned winds beating back your breath— 
the struggling daylight coming but mistily 
to the bewildered eyes,—what is the terror of 
your condition, if your guide, in whose grasp 
your fingers tremble, be malignant and 
treacherous and suicidal, determined on de- 
stroying your life at the sacrifice of his own? 
He assures you that he will bring you safely 
through, upon the other side of the Fall. 
And sucH Is SATAN. Lost himself, and des- 
perate, he is set on swelling the number of 
his compeers in shame and woe andruin. If 
you arehis unresisting’and credulous follower 
how infinite the temerity and the peril of 
your dim way. God’s law is thundering 
above. Hark! as Deep calls unto Deep,— 
that flood of wrath which deluged once a 
guilty world—which has swept off nations 
into Hell, is asking over your guilty heads 
from the Dread Throne: ‘‘ Lord, how long ?”’ 
And His forbearing patience is sliding from 
beneath you, as you struggle and stumble 
blindly and breathlessly onward, with Sin for 
your burden and Death for your attendant, 
and Hell for your guide—the aids of the Spirit 
and the light of the Conscience and Scrip- 
ture fast failing you, as you rush, unsent and 
tempting temptation, into caverns that have 
no thoroughfare but into the boiling abyss. 
Can you afford to be prayerless and thought- 
less, reckless and gay? The cross—the 
grave—the judgment-seat—paradise and the 


pit of the abyss—all reply: No! There is no 
peace to the wicked. Awake. Escape for 
your life. Resist the tempter. Be not ig- 


norant of his devices, or you are lost soon 
and lost forever. Lay hold, now, and in an 
agony of haste, on the hope set before you in 
the gospel—even upon Christ Jesus, the Only 
Name given under heaven among men 
whereby we can be saved. God grant that 
such your choice might now be. Amen! 
—Abndged from William R. Williams’ 
‘‘Lectures on the Lord's Prayer.” 
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characteristics, the early English settlers 

in Virginia werecuriously at variance with 
the early English settlers on the Massachu- 
setts coast. The latter razed the Maypole at 
Merry Mount. Among the former or their 
descendants even the ‘‘fox hunting parson ’”’ 
was neither unknown nor unwelcome. It 
was the familiar contrast of Puritan and Cav- 
alier, and atthis distance, however certain we 
may be that we have had no stock of sounder 
fiber than that derived from Plymouth Rock, 
it must be confessed that the sports of Vir- 
ginia have a more inviting aspect than the 
stern, self-contained life of the early days on 
Massachusetts Bay. 

But there were Virginians and Virginians 
in the younger years of the colony as to-day. 
There were the junior members of good fam- 
ilies come to seek fortune on grants of land 
gained by royal favor, and there were advent- 
urers of indifferent repute, just as there were 
ladies, and others less estimable or less fortu- 
nate, who were deported to His Gracious Ma- 
jesty’s plantations in Virginia to find hus- 
bands. Class distinctions which were begun 
at that time have been tenacious of existence, 
but we need take heed of them only so far as 
they were reflected in the sports and pastimes. 
One result was the preservation of some such 
distinction between aristocratic and popular 
pastimes as obtained in the days when the 
_ knight shone at the tournament and the 

clown was contented with his cudgel play. 
But another and a natural diversion was due 
to the character of the country. 

Some of us, born under Northern skies, 
think of Virginia as a country of low plains, 
sand hills, and marshes, exposed for half the 
year to a semi-tropical heat. Nothing could be 
more unjust. Virginia is remarkable for the 
diversity of her natural features. Tidewater 
Virginia differs from Western Virginia as 
widely as Kansas differs from New Hamp- 
shire. Tidewater Virginia offers an abund- 
ance of swamps and low country as the 
Northern armies learned to their cost a quar- 
ter ofacentury ago. Perhapsthe Wilderness 
has been responsible for a persistent Northern 
belief in Virginia as a country of low lands, 


] N their love of sport, as in so many other 


and yet even the Tidewater district is suf- 
ficiently varied in character and the land rises 
steadily toward the Blue Ridge. Beyond the 
Blue Ridge Mountains come the compara- 
tively high valleys of the Shenandoah and of 
Virginia, and to the west again are the lower 
mountains or the foot-hills of the Alleghany 
Range. Thus western and especially south- 
western Virginia is a high country divided 
and surrounded by mountains with people, 
climate, game, and sports differing from those 
of Virginia by the sea. 

It has been said that the Englishman’s 
chief pleasure in life is to ‘‘ go out and kill 
something.’’ The Virginian’s love of sport 
was a direct and natural heritage. The colo- 
nists came toa country rich in game and fish. 
In the rivers, the Potomac, James, and others, 
they found a fish which recalled the trout of 
England in all gamy qualities, and in their 
simple love for the mother country and all 
that it contained they gave the name of trout 
to the black bass. In the same way they 
called the quail a partridge, and the partridge 
a pheasant, names which obtain at this day 
although the partridge, or ruffed grouse, 
bears as slight a resemblance to the Eng- 
lish pheasant as the bass to the speckled 
trout. 

It was a rare field which Virginia offered to 
those descendants of the British nimrods. 
There were deer, wild turkeys, bears, foxes, 
pheasants, partridges, and water-fowls along 
the coast, and even the buffalo was within 
reach beyond the Blue Ridge. No wonder all 
the traditions of sport were kept alive in a 
country so rich in opportunities, with a cli- 
mate inviting out-door life. Most of us have 
learned something of that life in theeighteenth 
century from Thackeray’s ‘‘ Virginians,”’ if 
not from the duller pages of the histories. 
Most of us, too, have been able to see Wash- 
ington not only in his official character but 
also as a fearless breaker of horses, a hunter 
and explorer, a bold rider after the hounds, 
and, if less of a fisherman than some of his 
successors in recent years, at least an interested 
spectator when the negroes swept the water 
with their nets. There was horse racing and 
cock fighting and a variety of more profitable 
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athletic exercises. No reader of Thackeray, 
and I think we are all lovers of Thackeray, 
has forgotten young Harry Warrington’s de- 
feat of the English braggart in a jumping 
match ‘‘ for the honor of old Virginia.’’ Nor 
have we forgotten how that ingenuous youth 
hastens to do honor to the greater prowess of 
his friend Colonel George Washington, ‘‘ who 
has jumped twenty-one feet six inches.’’ 
Another of Washington’s exploits, throwing 
a silver dollar across the Potomac, has been 
embalmed in Senator Evart’s comment that a 
dollar went much farther in those days than 
now. 

If the horse was worshiped in lower Vir- 
ginia, the rifle stood first in the affections of 
the Virginian mountaineer. But the Blue 
Ridge was not the dividing line, for there 
were the broad fertile valleys beyond, partly 
included in the famous Fairfax grant. It was 
Charles II. who granted to the ancestors of 
Lord Fairfax all lands between the head- 
waters of the Potomac andthe Rappahannock, 
down to Chesapeake Bay. It was a magnifi- 
cent seigniory including twenty counties, 
magnificent even if restricted to the lands east 
of the Blue Ridge, which Hite and other his- 
toric litigants claimed to have been the royal 
intention. 

There is little which concerns us at present 
in the story of Washington's surveys of this 
tract, the legend of Fairfax’s unrequited love, 
and the history of his life at Winchester and 
Greenway Court, and his pathetic death when 
at the news of Cornwallis’ surrender the sturdy 
old Loyalist asked that his face be turned to 
the wall, and never spoke again. But it is 
pertinent to note the influenceof this English 
sportsman in Western Virginia and his effort 
to maintain the English idea of game laws, 
an idea based on feudal principles. There are 
still existing old deeds given by Lord Fair- 
fax granting leases of land for long terms at 
“an annual rental of one peppercorn,’’ but re- 
serving the right to hunt deer, bear, and wild 
turkeys. I fear the reservation counted for 
little when Randolphs, Carters, Marshalls, 
Pages, Lees, and other families of high de- 
gree made their homes upon the Fairfax grant 
in the northern counties of the Valley. The 
seigniorial idea cherished by Fairfax faded 
more speedily than the feudal theories of the 
old French seigniors after the English con- 
quest of Quebec. 

In the mountains of Virginia the early set- 
tlers were poor, the conditions of life hard, and 
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the struggle for existence was narrowed to its 
simplest elements, as, for that matter, it usu- 
ally is to-day in that mountain life. There 
were no coaches-and-four bearing merry-mak- 
ers from one hospitable old home to another, 
no full dress balls like those of Alexandria 
and Richmond, no reflection of English 
eighteenth century modes of life. But the 
mountaineers had their pleasures. Among 
the three or four books in the house of a Vir- 
ginia mountain hunter I found an old history 
published over half a century ago, which gave 
this picture of the early mountaineers at one 
of their chief festivities—a wedding : 

‘‘Let the reader imagine an assemblage of 
people without a store, tailor, or mantua 
maker within a hundred miles, and an assem- 
blage of horses without a blacksmith or sad- 
dler within an equal distance. The gentle- 
men dressed in shoe-packs, moccasins, leather 
breeches, leggings, and linsey hunting shirts 
all ready-made. The ladies dressed in linsey 
petticoats and linsey or linen bed-gowns, 
coarse shoes, stockings, handkerchiefs, and 
buckskin gloves, ifany. If there were buck- 
les, rirgs, buttons, or ruffles, they were the 
relics of old times. The horses were capar- 
isoned with old saddles, old bridles, or hal- 
ters, and pack saddles with a bag or blanket 
thrown overthem. A rope or string as often 
constituted the girth as a piece of leather.’’ 

Thus accoutred the guests rode in double 
file along the forest path until within a mile 
of the house, when two young men were 
chosen to ‘‘ ride for the bottle.’’ It was a break- 
neck race over fallen trees, through mud and 
mire up to the -very door where the host 
awaited the winner with a bottle of whisky. 
After the wedding came an uproarious dinner 
eaten from a table hewn with a broad-ax; and 
after dinner there were dancing and various 
forms of celebration, some fairly Rabelaisian 
in their frankness. If a house was to be built 
for the young couple, their friends turned 
choppers and carpenters. On the first day 
the timber was prepared, on the second the 
house was ‘‘raised,”’ and at evening opened 
with a dance lasting the whole night through. 
Such were the chief festivities of the early 
mountaineers. Hunting with them was a 
matter of necessity, hardly to be regarded as 
a sport. 

In the more familiar Virginia, the country 
of romantic history and family trees, the 
horse always has held the place which ke has 
held by natural right wherever chivalry has 
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taken root. Horsemanship is the Virginian’s 
heritage. Not for him are the dreary lessons 
on the tan bark of the stuffy riding academy. 
His later years know nothing of that painful 
labor which our Central Park exhibits, where 
mature gentlemen, jolting along the bridle 
path like so many bags of meal, turn unhappy 
faces toward the spectator as they go their 
uneasy way, urged on by medical injunc- 
tions. 

It is not strange then that the tournament 
revived in peaceful form became a sport char- 
acteristic of Virginia andof Maryland. Many 
of us in the North owe our first acquaintance 
with Virginia tournaments to the delightful 
papers of ‘‘ Porte Crayon,’’ published for 
the first time some thirty years ago. No 
one who has read those sketches can forget 
the tournaments, adventures, and misadvent- 
ures, or the appearance of the Indian knight, 
Hiawatha, as he was presented by the author- 
artist’s pencil. It must be confessed that the 
tournament was robbed of much of its pomp 
and glory bythewar. Thechivalrous Turner 
Ashby, unconquered in the lists of Fauquier 
and Loudoun, was to fall at the head of a for- 
lorn hope, and others who had borne the 
queen’s crown on their lances were to win the 
unfading guerdon of the hero’s death in the 
shock of battle. There are many Virginia 
matrons whose bitter-sweet memories yield 
tales of the triumphs ofthese knights, perhaps 
of their own, but there always will be a reser- 
vation when they come to the present. When 
Plancus was consul, the tournament was a 
glorious thing, but now, they will tell us, 
its glories have faded like the rose crowns, 
once the rivals of their blushes. 

Yet the tournament is still a characteristic 
sport, andit may be seen this summer by any 
one who visits Maryland or Virginia. There 
are tournaments and tournaments, and the 
rules have never obtained the scientific ex- 
actness of the laws, for example, of tennis. 
But it is safe to say that it is usual to allow 
thirty yards for the start and thirty yards 
between the suspended rings, which the 
riders are’to carry off on their lances. The 
rings are usually an inch and a half in diam- 
eter. They are suspended at the intervals 
indicated from cross pieces attached to up- 
rights or from wires across the course as the 
case may be. Sometimes the rings are hung 
from the middle of arches, but this requires 
more cumbersome preparations and increases 
the danger of accidents. The lances are simply 


light, straight poles about eight feet long 
sharpened to a fine point at one end. It is 
necessary that the horses should cover the 
course at full speed and unless the rider 
makes the distance in a given number of 
seconds, he loses his turn. It_iscustomary to 
have three rings, and each knight usually 
rides three times, but, of course, the minor 
arrangements are often varied. There are 
heralds to make announcements and sum- 
mon the riders, a marshal and assistant mar- 
shal to take general supervision, and judges 
to make the decisions. 

The riders choose names, like the Knight of 
Love, the Knight of Virginia, or, more fre- 
quently, the name of the town which is the 
rider’s home; and by these names they are in- 
troduced and addressed. The winner, that is 
the knight who carries off the greatest number 
of rings, has the privilege of choosing and 
crowning the queen of love and beauty, a 
prosaic statement which conceals a wealth of 
suggestions of fluttering anticipation, timor- 
ous doubt, sweet surprise, or gratified pride 
at a choice which may bea hardly ventured 
avowal. After the winner crowns the queen, 
the knights next in order crown the first and 
the other maids of honor. When all is done 
secundum artem it is proper forthe marshal, 
or the coronation orator, to place the wreath 
upon the champion’s lance. Then the latter 
rides before the seats occupied by the specta- 
tors—a trying moment for many a would-be 
unconscious fair one—until at last he lowers 
his lance and deposits the wreath at the feet 
of the lady of his choice. 

In acountry of orators it might be taken 
for granted that the graces of oratory would 
not be wanting to so inviting an opportunity. 
There is an orator who delivers the ‘‘ charge 
to the knights ’’ at the outset, and another at 
the tourney’s close, who makes the coro- 
nation address. These are rare chances for 
the fervid oratory, the gallant allusions, and 
the florid humor which we look for in the 
South, where declamation ove rotundo is not 
yet antiquated and the orator is not sup- 
planted by the editor. In the olden times and 
often now the tournament is succeeded by a 
ball, which is opened by the successful knight 
and his queen. 

There are tournaments without number in 
Maryland and Virginia every summer, but 
the old-fashioned tournament, a purely social 
affair of the highest distinction, has become 
comparatively rare. I can illustrate my 
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meaning by four tournaments which came 
under my notice last summer. One, which 
was held in Clarke County was devoid of any 
pretense at chivalrous observances. It was 
simply a gathering of country boys toride for 
a saddle and bridle. They put up some rings 
on a level field and met ona Saturday after- 
noon, for a masculine frolic. No ladies were 
present and the old-time ceremonies were en- 
tirely ignored. Allthese lads were at home 
in the saddle, but much of the riding was 
any thing but graceful and the horses were a 
miscellaneous lot, sometimes with no claim 


whatever to good blood. With the exception. 


of the noise and the sorry accompaniment of 
whisky, the tournament was a not uninter- 
esting exhibition of a manly sport so far as it 
went. But it did not go very far. 

Soon after, a tournament was advertised at 
some springs, a resort of considerable note in 
the mountains just over the West Virginia 
line. The affair was organized by the hotel 
proprietor for the purpose of advertising his 
house and entertaining his guests, and ‘‘in- 
ducements’’ were held out to knights in the 
shape of ‘‘special rates’’ and money prizes. 
Even then it was necessary to postpone the 
tournament in order to secure the presence of 


certain ‘‘knights’’ from a distant town, who 
appeared to be semi-professional riders at the 
ring. The tournament was certainly worth 
seeing. The hotel andthe many other build- 
ings, its attendants, as it were, occupied the 


sides of a shady little mountain glen. On the 
right after passing stables, an annex build- 
ing and shops, was the huge yellow stucco 
hotel with its vast veranda and cyclopean 
pillars, an imposing relic of ancient days. 
There were shops beyond, and the spring- 
house and pavilion at the upper end of 
the glade, which was possibly a quarter of 
a mile of length. Over against the ho- 
tel was along one story annex divided into 
rooms opening upon a porch, with a bathing 
pavilion near by. Before the hotel veranda 
there wasa hard, smooth drive-way which was 
the course. The rings were hung from wires 
stretched across the drive-way from trees to 
the hotel, where the ‘‘ assembled youth and 
beauty’’ crowded the veranda as the knights 
dashed down the road with lances firmly held 
at their sides and eyes intent upon the elusive 
rings. 

It was a pretty spectacle, but after all it 
was a spectacle made to order and duly paid 
for. Yet it was superior in some respects to 
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another tournament held soon after near 
Winchester. This was organized by the 
owner of a grove which, I believe, was a re- 
sort for picnic parties. The county was be- 
sprinkled with hand-bills announcing a tour- 
nament, with the supplementary attractions 
of a band and refreshments. The ‘public 
was invited,’ and the public came. Those 
who joined the crowd saw some excellent 
riding, and I have no desire to underrate the 
interest of the sport as practiced here or in 
the autumn on the race courses of the county 
agricultural societies whose fairs have become 
an important feature of rural Virginian life. 
But it will be seen that these tournaments 
lack the spirit of the old. So far as they go, 
however, they are commendable and are cer- 
tainly worth seeing, but there is something 
anomalous in the announcement that *‘ the 
successful knight will win a prize of $25 in 
addition [szc] to the privilege of crowning the 
queen of love and beauty.’’ It is equally sug- 
gestive, perhaps, to read in the descriptions 
of tournaments that ‘‘ the politicians were out 
in full force.’’ But this is the iron age, the 
age of realism ; and sentiment, like the ro- 
mance of chivalry, is doubtless out of place. 

Next to the tournament in earlier years 
came fox hunting, which always means riding 
after the hounds and not shooting the fox 
from behind a stone wall. In Tidewater Vir- 
ginia there are, I believe, two regularly or- 
ganized hunts which rejoice in English 
hounds and huntsmen and the glory of pink 
coats. Allthis is a familiar story. In lower 
Virginia the gray fox is common while the 
red fox prefers the upper country. When 
roused by the hounds the gray fox doubles 
and turns, seldom venturing very far away 
from his home, and depending rather upon 
cunning than endurance. The red fox, on 
the contrary, will break away and make a run 
straight across country, which will tax riders 
and dogs. The latter is superior in endu- 
rance and is, therefore, the choice of the 
hunters. 

In the mountains riding after the hounds 
is, of course, impossible, but in the Tidewater 
country and in some of the upper countries 
just east of the Blue kidge the visitor may 
yet be greeted with the deep-mouthed wel- 
come of the hounds as he rides up to the door 
of some old farm-house or mansion where the 
hunter’s horn hangs in the porch. In the 
season a blast upon that horn may rouse the 
country like the horn of Roderick Dhu. 
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There will be a mighty outcry at the kennel, 
and after a little, one neighbor after another 
mounted and spurred will come riding to the 
gate, ready for a run with the hounds. The 
dogs are not direct from England, and there 
is no show of ceremony or finery, but these 
hearty, rough riders enjoy their sport not a 
whit the less for its off-hand, familiar charac- 
ter. Fox hunting of this kind is a natural 
sport, founded upon the eternal verities as an 
old fox hunter might half seriously assert, 
and unencumbered by the costly and tedious 
preparations and accompaniments which 
make hunting around New York and New- 
port very largely a matter of vanity and 
wealth. 

There is one Northern hunt, I believe, 
which is conducted under equally sensible 
conditions, that in the Geneseo Valley where 
the farmers play no unimportant part among 
the riders. So far as the Valley of Virginia 


is concerned, however, there has been a great 
falling off in the number of saddle-horses. 
The Valley was swept clean by the War, and, 
perhaps, the only persistently better memory 
among the people is that of Sheridan’s order 
to leave the Valley so bare that a crow flying 
over must carry his rations with him. The 


blooded horses disappeared, some to be worn 
out by their owners in the field, others ulti- 
mately to find their way northward. Of re- 
cent years, Western competition has reduced 
Virginia farming to a margin so narrow that 
utility is the first consideration in most 
farm-stables, and comparatively few horses 
are kept only for the saddle. It was a curi- 
ous illustration of the changed conditions to 
find that the raising of horses for Northern 
street car companies was a considerable in- 
dustry in at least one of the Valley counties. 

So far as game is concerned there is a more 
encouraging story to tell. All day long in 
July and early August the traveler may hear 
the piping of the quail beside the golden 
grain fields, and it is easy to flush a pheasant 
in the brush or by the hedges. Thereisa 
Virginia society for the encouragement of 
sport and the protection of game, which has 
representatives in most of the counties, and 
this has done some excellent work. The 
shooting of shore birds, ducks, plovers, par- 
tridges, and pheasants, differs little from 
shooting elsewhere, but Virginia offers the 
sportsman another bird—now unhappily rare 
in so many of its former haunts—the wild 
turkey. There are wild turkeys still in the 
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upper counties east of the Blue Ridge and in 
the pine hills of the Valley, but they are 
found oftener about the mountains. A wild 
turkey with its stately carriage, beautifully 
glossy, dark plumage, clear, piercing voice 
and thunderous flight is so imposing an ob- 
ject that itis natural for the inexperienced 
sportsman to tingle at the very possibility of 
anencounter. But let me recommend himto 
keep his zeal within bounds. I havea dis- 
tinct memory of a novice who flushed a flock 
of turkeys in a moonlight walk and bore back 
one which was caught by his dog, only to 


find that it was the property of an unsuspect- 


ing neighbor. , 

When the wild turkey season opens in the 
autumn, the habitual hunter usually has 
marked down a flock in his neighborhood. 
He knows something of their usual sleeping 
and feeding places, but the hunter froma 
distance is necessarily more or less dependent 
upon local guides. It is possible to select a ~ 
promising ridge and explore the woods on 
private account, as it were, but this course is 
unlikely to prove very profitable even when 
the explorer is aided by one of the cur dogs 
so often heard of, which are marvelously 
gifted in the matter of treeing turkeys. The 
usual and the best method is to creep into 
woods likely to yield game, in the morning 
or evening, to hide carefully, and while lying 
quiet, regardless of personal discomfort, to 
tempt the wary birds into range with the call. 
This, it must be confessed, is much like 
seething the kid in its mother’s milk, for the 
call is made from a turkey bone. Neverthe- 
less, it furnishes the best means of obtaining 
a shot, provided the hunter is a skillful per- 
former, able to imitate the notes of his game 
with accuracy and to pipe forth answering 
and tempting variations as the bird doubt- 
fully draws near. 

But there isa quarry unrecognized by sports- 
men, which, outside the state, is accounted 
more characteristic than deer or wild turkey. 
The humble ’possum is embalmed in litera- 
ture. Heis preserved in the negro songs 
which the negroes never sing; he has been 
the theme of lofty gastronomic eloquence and 
the ‘‘ negro humorists’’ have found him more 
useful than the mother-in-law, and excelled 
only by the razor and the hen-roost. 

The ’possum still thrives in Virginia. 
Mention the name to some old colored uncle 
whom you may overtake slouching through 
the red mud of the highway and see how his 








wrinkled face will part, his lips roll unctu- 
ously outward, and the whites of his eyes 
gleam as his laugh expresses feelings too 
deep for articulate speech. Call at the un- 
cle’s whitewashed log-cabin on some cold, 
moon-lit November night and follow him as 
he sallies forth with a companion or two car- 
rying a few pine knots possibly and, perhaps, 
agunny bag, and always with a cur dog 
wise in the ways of ’possums. Perhaps we, 
or rather the dog, will find Mas’Possum only 
a field or two away gleaning after the har- 
vesters. Perhaps we shall detect him in the 
neighborhood of a hen-house, for ‘dat ole 
‘possum, he mighty fondo’ eggs.’’ More 
likely we shall come upon him among the 
chincapins, persimmons, and papaws, along 
some bushy ravine or in a woodland conven- 
ient to civilization, for your ’possum is no 
mountain hermit. Then the sharp yelping 
of the cur rings through the frosty air and 
Uncle hobbles on, defying his ‘‘ rheumatiz,’’ 
until we stop at the foot of a tree where the 
dog leaps and barks ata motionless black 
bunch above, outlined upon a limb against 
the sky. Alas, the ’possum’s wiles avail 
him nothing. One of the negroes climbs the 
tree. Ifthe crafty possum is old and portly 
he wili simply lie still, vainly hoping that he 
may be overlooked, until his rat-like tail is 
untwisted from the limb and he himself, 
wrenched from his hold, hangs ingloriously 
head downward in the captor’s grasp. If 
Mas’ ’Possum is young and active he will 
climb up ahead of his would-be captor and, 
perhaps, venture on smaller and smaller 
limbs, until hunter and ’possum come tum- 
bling earthward together. Sometimes the 
*possum will snap and snarl, but the negroes 
rarely pay much attention to their teeth. 

Guns are seldom used. The ’possum can 
be plucked from his tree and tapped witha 
club or put in the gunny bag alive, to be kept 
in the smoke-house until the chosen banquet 
time. Let it be understood that there are 
plenty of white ’possum lovers, but I can 
only counsel my readers to choose the fattest 
of fat November ’possums and experiment 
with roast ’possum for themselves. 

Less literary and culinary interest attaches 
to the ’possum’s distant cousin, the coon, al- 
though the coon has made his mark in poli- 
tics. Coon hunting in the foot-hills of the 


Virginia mountains with dogs, axes, and 
guns, is much like the nocturnal pursuit of 
this ill-natured marauder elsewhere. 
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In the Blue Ridge of Virginia and other 
parts of the state where deer are found they 
are usually driven with hounds and shot, or 
shot at, by hunters stationed at the run ways. 
In West Virginia, hunting with hounds is 
forbidden by law and the result, so far as my 
observation goes, is entirely beneficial. The 
question of hounding has been so much dis- 
cussed in reference to the Adirondacks and 
other parts of the country that it seems worth 
while to cite the experience of West Virginia 
hunters. One admirable representative of 
their number living near enough to the state 
line to be familiar with both sides, never 
hesitates to assert that the hounds seem to 
frighten deer out of the country, and that 
deer have been far more abundant in his 
mountains since hounding was stopped. 
This testimony was confirmed by others, and 
there was certainly no doubt of the abun- 
dance of game. 

I well remember my first surprise when I 
was met at ‘‘Tom’s’’ door by two dainty 
fawns just caught near the house, and after- 
ward shown the antlers on the walls, the 
half dozen live deer in his brother’s park, and 
the fresh footprints which might be found al- 
most any morning near the creek. The 
house, which is in a little mountain glen, is 
distant eighteen miles, traversed on horse- 
back from the nearest railway station, or 
twenty-five miles by wagon, and yet includ- 
ing ride or drive this ‘‘haunt of the red 
deer’’ can be reached in twenty hours from 
New York. I have no desire to identify the 
place further, and I say so much only to il- 
lustrate the abundance of gameand primitive 
conditions which may be found in the 
mountains of Virginia, so near, compara- 
tively speaking, to the cities. In these 
mountains deer are hunted by beating the 
woods. The men start out very early in the 
morning, reaching the ground, if possible, 
by daybreak. It is necessary to know the 
country in order to avoid more than the 
sportsman’s usual burden of disappointments. 
A certain ridge or mountain is chosen, the 
hunters are stationed at runs or places which 
experience has shown likely to be chosen by 
fleeting deer, and the others of the party enter- 
ing the woods some distance apart and en- 
circling the ground as well as possible, pro- 
ceed to make all the uproar within their 
power as they advance. November, with a 
light snow on the ground, is a favorite time, 
but the season opens September 15. 
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There is bear hunting also, an uncertain 
sport, which seems most prolific of exuberant 
tales. Bear hunting is unlikely to engage 
the attention of visiting sportsmen, but if 
they come early in the season and time hangs 
heavily on their hands, there is always the 
fearful delight of snake hunting. I was wel- 
comed to ‘‘Tom’s’’ glen by a moccasin, the 
next daya viper was killed behind the house, 
on the third day a dead rattlesnake was 
found in the road, and on a Saturday even- 
ing a neighbor was lifting a forkful of hay 
when a copperhead dropped out and hung 
wriggling for one dreadful instant across his 
arm, and then dropped harmlessly to the 
ground. As for me, in the expressive West- 
ern phrase, I have lost no snakes. 

Much might be said of the more distant 
mountaineers with their appalling lack of 
civilization and morals, their dialect and 
moonshine whisky, their rough and ready 
dances, and their toilsome forest hunts after 
ginseng roots, but of all this the army of 
dialect story writers have told us something. 

I need cite but one more sport, trout fish- 
ing, which may be said to belong to the 
mountains, for in the warmer and often turbid 
streams of the lower country, the spotted 
trout is rare. His place is taken by the black 
bass, which draws fishermen tothe Potomac, 
the Shenandoah, the James, and their tribu- 
taries. Bass are taken with the fly, with 
minnows, and with helgamites, all familiar 
methods, and the ‘fish hungry”’ farmer is 
more likely to resort to ‘“‘gigging.’’ This is 
unsportsman-like, but itis picturesque. In 
the middle of a long flat bottomed boat is 
an iron crate, or basket, on a pole, containing 
blazing pine knots. The boat drifts down 
the river, broadside on, the blaze showing 
the bottom clearly. At either end stands a 
fisherman, spear in hand, watching for the 
chance of pinning some bewildered fish. It 
is easy to imagine the effect of floating torch 
and dark figures on the water among the for- 
est trees, but it is less easy to appreciate the 
nicety of calculation necessary for a success- 
ful stroke, or the jarning pain of the shock 
when the spear misses and strikes a stone. 


This, as I have said, is a rural sport, if sport 
it may be called, primarily based upon neces- 
sity, like the apple-butter boiling in the 
lower country or the ‘‘sugaring off’’ where 
maple trees are found in the mountains. 
Apple-butter, like other good things, de- 
mands patience for its achievement. Two 
vast copper kettles are hung over a fire out- 
of-doors or in one of the huge old-time stone 
fire-places, the substructure of a mighty 
chimney to which a small house is appended. 
One kettle contains sliced apples, the other 
cider, and the problem is to keep the kettles 
boiling and well stirred meantime, until the 
contents of both shall no more than fill one. 
It is an all day or all night task, but it is 
often lightened by such feasting and dancing 
as we are wont to associate with the older 
celebrations of harvest home. 

Another feature of rural life which deserves 
notice on account of ils increasing conse- 
quence, is the county fair, something antici- 
pated for six months and talked of for the 
remainder of the year with singularly vivid 
memories, not only of the tournament, or 
hurdle race, the trotting matches, or balloon 
ascension, but also of individual cattle of 
high degree, and even of special vegetable 
monstrosities and supreme efforts in needle- 
work. Court day, with its afternoon given 
to oratory and horse trading, retains much of 
its prestige, but the fair is the great holiday 
time among the farmers of the Valley. 

Such aresome of the sportsof a state which 
is yet changing in character under our very 
eyes. Virginia has passed from her roman- 
tic time to an ageof realism. The easy- 
going luxurious days of the old régime have 
been succeeded by days of poverty, of en- 
forced thrift, of labor, andof development. Yet 
much of the old charm remains. enough to 
give a flavor hardly to be found elsewhere. 
It is fortunate, perhaps, that the mountains 
and the great Valley of Virginia are drawing 
so many thousands in search of health to the 
countless springs, sport in the mountains, or 
simple rest ; for these yearly transmigrations 
help mutual understanding, which all Amer- 
icans should have. 
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ON SHORE. 


BY VIRNA WOODS. 


A’ morn the silver fairness of the bay 
Gleamed clear against a background of dark blue 

That wrapped the hills; in the transmuted hue 

Of tranquil waves, the boats at anchor lay. 

Afar the sunlit roofs of Monterey, 
Masses of pine and fir trees glimmered through ; 
Lifting their craggy summits into view, 

A somber line of gray cliffs stretched away. 


* The sunlight filtered through the moss-hung trees, 
Making an arabesque upon the ground ; 
The air was filled with faint and murmurous sound, 
The lapping tide and the responsive breeze ; 
Calm the Arcadian hours passed on and soon, 


Softly the morning melted into noon. 


TWO YEARS IN 


BY J. N. 


ated in the southern waters of the 

Pacific Ocean. They are three weeks’ 
sail by the ocean steamers from California. 
The mail steamships from Australia to San 
Francisco pass the islands twice a month. 
On the route from the Golden Gate I passed the 
Sandwich group and the Samoan Archipel- 
ago. On the twenty-first day of the voyage 
we sighted the Zealandian shores and landed 
at the port of Auckland. 

The colony was founded at the Bay of 
Islands—on the north end of North Island. 
That port was for many years a whaling 
station and trading post. The fleets played 
havoc with the whales, and the seamen cre- 
ated havoc with the Moors. 

As population increased, the town of Auck- 
land was founded. In 1852 gold was discov- 
ered at Coromandel—forty miles down the 
bay. An active mining camp sprang into 
life, and Auckland enlarged its dimensions. 
Gold was found at the Thames, near by. 
Veins of great richness were uncovered. 
Miners crossed over from New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land, and came in thou- 
sands from England. The Thames became 
one of the famous mining towns. of the 


antipodes. 


[ te Islands of New Zealand are situ- 
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INGRAM. 


Auckland assumed city-like proportions, 
and its bay was crowded with ships. The 
two gold fields rivaled each other in their 
wealth of ores and became to Auckland what 
Ballarat and Sandhurst were to Melbourne, 
and Virginia City was to San Francisco. 

Coal mines were opened at Wangari, 
ranches cultivated on the Waikato, herds 
s arted along the west coast, and commerce 
extended into the Polynesian Islands ; Auck- 
land blossomed out into a family of suburban 
villages, and became the scenic gem of the 
southern seas. 

Other cities fronted the harbors along the 
southern coasts ; the seat of government was 
transferred to Cook’s Strait. The colony 
consists of three islands—North; South, and 
Stewart. The North Island measures 44,000 
square miles in area. A dense mass of tim- 
ber covers its northern provinces. The trees 
attain enormous body, and are Alaskan-like 
in height. Tremendous forests grow along 
the Wairua River; large lumber mills stud 
its shores. The adjacent bays—like the har- 
bors on Puget Sound—throng with lumber 
craft, headed for half the ports in the Aus- 
tralias. 

Gum of fine texture is found—in under- 
ground quarries—amongst the saurvi groves 
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(throughout North Island), and shipped in 
large quantities to America. 

Gum digging is one of the leading indus- 
tries of northern New Zealand. Camps of 
diggers may be found along both of its 
coasts and on the banks of its wooded rivers. 
Ware-houses filled with the glass-like rosin 
front the port of Auckland. Coal beds seam 
the northern coasts ; their hidden wealth will 
yield revenues for ages to come, and their 
fuel warm the world for decades yet unborn. 
A great body of the North Island is 
‘‘lagooned’”’ with swamp land. The timber 
is of such prodigious size, and the trees so 
thick that drainage is costly. Clearings are 
made under difficulties. The jungles swarm 
with insects; clouds of mosquitoes and 
myriads of gnats infest the morasses. Bush- 
men tie thongs around their sleeves and pan- 
taloons and wear veils over their faces and 
necks, and gloves on their hands to protect 
their persons from the malignant bites of the 
poisonous vermin. Chills also haunt the 
malarial flats; and periodically shake the 
teeth loose in the forester’s head. 

The coasts are often belted with an open 
country, on whose rolling undulations graze 
flocks of sheep and thousands of cattle. The 
large rivers have extensive valleys devoted 
to grain culture. 

But little fruit grows in New Zealand. 
Oranges and lemons grow around the Bay of 
Isiands; but the bulbs—like Los Angeles 
citruls—are thick rined, and do not equal the 
golden balls on the slopes of San Gabriel. 
Zealandian peaches, apples, and cherries are 
knotty and inferior in quality. The country 
either does not suit the fruit or the fruit does 
not suit the country. 

Apples are shipped from Tasmania, grapes 
from South Australia, and tropic fruits from 
Queensland and the Fiji Islands. The colony 
has a seaboard of near fifteen hundred miles 
in length, and varies from fifty to three hun- 
dred leagues in breadth. The islands lie be- 
tween 344° and 474° parallels of latitude, and 
have many gradations of temperature and 
variations of climate, ranging from the semi- 
tropics on the northern border, to the home 
of perpetual iceon the southern ranges. The 
mean annual temperature in North Island 
—sea level—is 52° in winter, and 66° in sum- 
mer ; South Island, 42° in winter, 61° in sum- 
mer. 

Heavy snow storms prevail in the 
South Island; the loftier peaks on its 


mountain chains are snow capped eternally, 
and their heights fettered with glaciers. 

I have not seen any snow fall at Auckland, 
but frost nips the trees, and ice forms on 
winter days. Heavy rains deluge North 
Island for three months in the year. The 
winter is an unbroken freshet. The storms 
are in constant session. The rains descend 
day and night in drenching torrents, and 
shame California’s drizzling mists. The sky 
wears a coverlid of black ; the sun hides his 
smiling countenance in the sullen clouds ; it 
rains, rains, rains, until the eye yearns 
for the sky’s cheerful blues and the sun’s 
sensuous rays. But it rains, rains, rains. 
The hills are gloomy with falling showers. 
The mountains and forests are enveloped in 
hanging vapor. The flood-gates of heaven 
are opened ; the rivers are swollen ; the ra- 
vines roar ; the low lands are inundated ; the 
roads bogged ; and out-door occupation sus- 
pended. 

Some of the Zealandians, like the web- 
footed Oregonians, get used to the rains, and 
become amphibious in nature. Chilling fogs 
hang around the sea-shore, and the prolonged 
rains and moist atmosphere dampen dwell- 
ings and clothing, and create catarrhal, 
bronchial, and rheumatic maladies. 

High winds often sweep the island, blow 
running trains from the tracks, and move 
houses from their foundations, but do not 
quite equal our Kansas cyclones, nor the 
velocity of a hurricane I once met in North 
Carolina. 

Spring gales blow riotously along the 
coasts, and those of weak lungs find a drier 
climate on the high lands in the interior and 
in the sheltered valleys of the mountains. 

When the winter storms are over and the 
clouds have rolled up their dark blankets and 
the driving winds are lulled into repose, the 
sky resumes its wonted hues, the sun comes 
forth with glorious effulgence, the earth grows 
glad, the ground is carpeted with emerald, 
and summer rolls off a delightful season. 

But in autumn New Zealand is seen at its 
best. Its gales are quiet, its fogs have van- 
ished, the seas are still, bays lap the shores 
like sylvan lakes, the skies are intensely blue 
—no clouds obscure their depths—the air is 
rare asthe ozone on the Alps, and a climatical 
luxury bathes the islands. 

Prostrative heat never prevails. A sea 
breeze blows over both coasts throughout the 
summer and a pleasant temperature is en- 
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joyed. The seasons are reversed. Christmas 
wears a floral wreath in New Zealand. New 
Year’s day dawns on harvest fields, golden 
shocks, and verdant meadows. The old year 
passes away among the jollities of the shep- 
herd’s whistle and the ploughman’s song. 

No bare forests cover the Zealandian hills, 
no skeleton branches greet winter’s sleet ; 
the trees never shed their leaves ; the green 
foliage of spring clothe their boughs always; 
the woods are evergreen. Trunks and 
branches scale their bark; but the vines 
never fall, and grass grows under the deep- 
est snows. 

No snakes inhabit New Zealand. But few 
birds live in its groves. The feathered bipeds 
are of strange colors and beautiful plumage. 
They are tuneless birds; they never sing. 
The lark’s morning carol never soars toward 
the sun, and the mocking-bird’s joyous note 
is never heard. 

The forests sleep in the hush of profound 
silence ; their depths are roused by the cry of 
the talking ‘‘morepork,”’ the clatter of the tui, 
and the chirp of the kokoromaka. The emu, a 
wingless bird, once roved the songless 
woods, and the lordly moa, an ostrich-like 
fowl, ten feet in height, once stalked the 
mountain ranges. A woodpecker thumps 
the antipodal logs, a small duck swims the 
lakes, a wood pigeon lives among the trees, 
a white crane wades in the marshes, anda 
little black bird, a yellow bird, and a robin 
build nests in the reeds. Carnivorous hawks 
and diminutive owls—not the long eared 
American pirates—ravage the Zealandian 
aviaries, and bats haunt its ruins. South 
Island settlers imported English sparrows, 
and the wheat fields swarm with the little 
pests, and government rewards are now of- 
fered for their scalps. Pheasants have been 
introduced ; they attain a large size, area 
fine game bird, and furnish sportive shoot- 
ing. Song birds have been sent for, and the 
colonist will yet hear the melodies familiar 
to his native heath on England’s moors. 

In 1852 the British government gave New 
Zealand a constitution, and the liberty of 
electing a parliamentary council. The 
Crown reserved the appointment of the colo- 
nial governor. The colony began self- 
government. 

The gold excitement along the coasts of the 
North and South Islands diverted a large flow 
of immigration from the united kingdoms, the 
Australian colonies, and California. 
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The fine agricultural lands and pastoral 
plains attracted a select quality of English 
population. People with enterprise, capital, 
and culture came to the islands. The bone 
and sinew of the Old World here found an 
outlet for their energies. The criminal ele- 
ment thrown on Australian and Tasmanian 
shores were denied entrance into New Zea- 
land. Convict ships were restricted to Botany 
Bay and Hobart Town, and Zealandia gained a 
superior class of colonists. Some of the Aus- 
tralian ‘‘ticket of leave men’’ escaped to 
New Zealand, and, in justice to some of them, 
it can be said that many were sent out on 
minor charges, poaching and trivial offenses, 
and have now become useful citizens. 

The wealth and immigration that annually 
poured into New Zealand soon brought its 
virgin soil under a garment of wheat fields ; 
cattle roamed its hills, and villages crowded 
its bays. 

The colonial parliament appropriated a 
large fund to assist immigration ; bureaus 
were opened at the English centers of popu- 
lation, and a steady current of immigrants 
directed to Zealandian ports. Within ten 
years immigration ships carried—passage 
free—over one hundred thousand colonists 
from overcrowded England. A thousand 
Newfoundlanders crossed the Pacific and 
formed a settlement at Waigio (near Warangei 
Heads). 

Many settlers left Australia’s heated inte- 
rior and came to New Zealand’s colder clime. 
Population accumulated. Colonial resources 
were developed. Vacant lands were occu- 
pied, the undisturbed wilderness was in- 
vaded, forests were felled, and English 
homes, gardens, and farms budded out in the 
silent woods; ponies entered the mountain 
valleys, and the flock’s tinkling bell sounded 
where the aborigines before had lived in se- 
clusion. 

The plains bloomed like the rose, and solid 
chains of settlements covered their bosoms. 
South Island absorbed a greater body of immi- 
gration ; but North Island can carry the 
largest population. The colony now con- 
tains four hundred fifty thousand inhabitants. 

Both village and rural dwellings are of 
English style of architecture. Brazilian-like 
forests furnish abundant timber for building, 
and few stone or brick residences are seen. 
In the mountain region and wooded wilds, 
log cabins and frontier huts abound. 

Remote from each other, alone in their 
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timbered fastnesses, surrounded with un- 
civilized natives, subject to Mouri raids, the 
conditions of life and the surroundings of the 
early New Zealand colonists, were strikingly 
similar to the early occupation of the Atlan- 
tic States. 

As the Americans differ from their English 
ancestry—new habits of life growing up in 
the vicissitudes of a new country, new charac- 
teristics originating in combats with Indians, 
and the watchful vigilance in the subjugation 
of the untrodden jungles into the habitudes of 
civilization, so among his antipodal islands, 
menaced with the ravages of the aborigines, 
debarred from the outer world, solitary in his 
sea-girt home, removed from the ebb tide of 
commerce, the New Zealander has developed 
original and American traits of character, 
(found in the Rocky Mountain territories). 
Surroundings have molded his nature, condi- 
tions have shaped his impulses, and associa- 
tions have formed his customs. Isolation 
and dependence on each other in hours of 
peril effaced nationality, created sociability of 
disposition, and cordiality of manner. 

I like the colonials and their free ways 

The gold fields drew a diversity of races, and 
the charm of cosmopolitan population exists. 

Colonization developed migratory spirit ; 
many colonists are ‘‘on the move.'’ Some 
go south, others come north. 

English love of amusements survives. 
Many British games—almost obsolete in 
money making America—are favorite diver- 
sions. Regatta and athletic contests collect 
half the village population. Theturf formsa 
distinctive feature in colonial life. The wealth, 
beauty, and fashion of New Zealand grace the 


annual races ; and the queen’s representative, 
the governor himself, is often present. 

Dramatic, panoramic, operatic, lectural, 
and ventriloquial entertainments are well sup- 
ported even in sparsely inhabited settle- 
ments. There are leisure and a taste for read- 
ing. English publications, and American 
subscription and historical works have ex- 
tensive circulation, and journalism (in body) 
has outstripped America and the Canadas, 
in strides of advancement. Colossal journals, 
that would reflect credit on populous cities, 
flourish in Zealandian towns of twenty 
thousand people. Fiction, art, science, 
philosophy, theology, agriculture, commerce, 
spiritualism, the drama, the magazine, and 
the review are embodied in the weekly 
newspapers. 

English and American cablegrams come 
from London via Singapore and Sydney to 
Auckland. 

In agricultural implements, vehicles, cars, 
hotel buildings, and domestic machinery, the 
colony has lagged behind. More work is 
done by hand labor than in America. The 
colonials have learned to look to Yankee land 
for notions. An approachable outlet is here 
ready for American reapers, binders, wagons, 
cotton goods, petroleum, and hardware. 

If Uncle Sam keeps his timber hams, shoe 
peg oats, and juniper nutmegs for home con- 
sumption, and ships salable goods an ex- 
tensive market waits at New Zealand for the 
expansion of American commerce. A credit 
system here has impeded the extension of 
American trade into the colony. BY estab- 
lished local agencies manufacturers can com- 
pete with English producers. 


A SIXTEENTH CENTURY GARDEN. 
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Translated for ‘‘ The Chautauquan,”’ 


R. LAURENTIUS SCHOLZ, a scholar 
ID of the sixteenth century, was born in 

the year 1552. in Breslau, Silesia. 
He received his classical instruction in the 
Elizabethan Gymnasium of this place ; and in 
his twentieth year te entered the Wittem- 
burg University ; after a four years’ sojourn 
there, he, like all Silesian doctors, went to 
Italy for the study of medicine and natural 
philosophy. At that time no German uni- 


from the ‘‘ Deutsche Rundscrau.”’ 


versity had instructors who could have led 
the young doctors in the new spirit of natural 
philosophy. Four years Laurentius studied, 
first in Padua, then in Bologna. He was a 
zealous student who won the interest, then 
the friendship of the professors. 

In March, 1 57g: Laurentius left Bologna 
and joined a company of distinguished men 
of Breslau who were making an Italian jour- 
ney. They traveled through Padua, Ferrara, 
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and Bologna, to,Rome ; from thereto Naples, 
thence to Capua ; and the glorious shores be- 
tween Pozzuoli, Baja, Cuma, and Cape Miseno 
were visited. The return was through 
Florence and Milan; here they separated 
and Scholz went through Balse to southern 
France. 

We can well appreciate what a powerful 
impression the stay in Italy must have left 
on these young minds. The land at that 
time was refulgent in the splendor of its 
palaces and churches, its villas and gardens ; 
then the highest prosperity of its trade and 
artistic crafts united with the incitations of 
a highly cultured society and the charms of 
nature. 

In Valance, the capital of a little duchy 
which Cesare Borgia once had ruled, Scholz, 
at the close of eight years’ university study, 
was clothed with the dignity of doctor of phi- 
losophy and of medicine. 

In view of practicing medicine, Laurentius 
first settled in the free city of Glogau. After 
the pest year, 1585, he established himself per- 
manently as a physician in Breslau. Shortly 
before the close of the year he succumbed to 
consumption in the forty-seventh year of his 
age. Three years previous to his death he 
had been received into the Bohemian nobility 
as Scholz von Rosenau. 

Besides medicine, Laurentius had another 
pission. He applied himself with equa! de- 
votion to botany. 

Horticulture was one of the fine arts which 
had its segeneration in Italy. In the Middle 
Ages, the most artistic gardens of Rome had 
gonetoruin. Within the narrow strips of 
land in which the inhabitants of cities in- 
closed themselves, there was no room for 
elaborate gardening ; and outside of the in- 
closures the general insecurity of the land did 
not permit unmolested enjoyment of nature. 
Wratever inside cloister walls or castle fortifi- 
cations bore the name of garden, was as un- 
skillful as peasant gardening. Poor fruit- 
trees trailed on the ground, garden ‘beds of a 
few long approved medicinal herbs constituted 
the rest. There were very few flowers; the 
old-time beloved roses had dwindled down to 
little flat blossoms such as we see represented 
in the favorite pictures of the Middle Age 
painters in the rose hedge of the Madonna. 

All this was changed when. the Renaissance 
dawned in Italy. Great artists designed pal- 
aces on hills and slopes for princes and rich 
merchants, and they designed garden-plots 
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not less artistic, cut with straight rectangu- 
lar hedges with geometrical figures of flower 
parterres, with grottoes and fountains and 
rich ornaments of statues and other plastic 
works of art. Now the abundance of flowers 
increased ; it seemed that men now first were 
conscious of the beauty of the plant world. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century 
the carnation first appeared, and soon it was 
the favorite flower of the Renaissance. At 
nearly the same time the gorgeous vegetation 
of Turkish gardens found its way to various 
parts of Europe. Then the lilac-colored elder 
shrub first was set in Western gardens. The 
white floral pyramids of the horse-chestnuts 
were yet unknown to the European West at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Until then the gardens were flowerless dur- 
ing the entire spring. Then hyacinths came 
from Constantinople and imperial lilies, 
tulips, the Asiatic crow-foot, and the full 
sweet scented rose from Damascus. About the 
same time, too, the Canary Islands, Africa, 
India, and China, sent their tribute of flow- 
ers to European gardens. In the course of 
the sixteenth century were added America’s 
treasures of vegetation. Princes and pa- 
tricians vied with each other in bringing to- 
gether in their gardens the rarest and most 
costly p!ants of the old and new worlds. 

When Laurentius had chosen a permanent 
abode at Padua, he determined to adorn his 
native town with a garden which should lack 
no rare plants. A remnant of this estate re- 
mains to-day as a public beer-garden under 
the name ‘‘ Parisian Garden.’’ 

After a few years’ eager industry and con- 
siderable expense, he brought his garden to 
acondition where it was looked upon as a 
wonder of the world, not only by fellow- 
citizens of Breslau and by Silesian country- 
people, but by all Germany and even by for- 
eigners. No distinguished stranger could 
leave without having visited the Scho.z'chen 
Garten. 

There was a sacred interest to Laurentius 
in this work; he had in view—and here is 
shown the idealism of the man and of his 
time—a service to science and a patriotic 
deed. In 1588 he had a Latin inscription 
chiseled in stone on the gate of the garden : 


To the-honor and praise of Almighty God, to 
the fame of his native city, to the use of its 
Sriends and the students of botany, lastly for 
his own recreation from the labors and fa- 
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tigues of his medical calling, at his own ex- we noticed with alarm at the entrance, for- 
pense he has newly arranged this garden for- bids admittance to all who have a blemish in 
merly neglected and endowed it with nativeand face or voice. 
foreign plants. Forming in line at the host’s suggestion, 
the company first makes the round of the 
Laurentius proposed to make accessible a garden. It is divided into four parts by two 
knowledge of herbs, which until now had been principal walks intersecting at right angles. 
abandoned to apothecaries ; he would secure The first part is the flower garden, a parterre 
a good name for the climate and soil of his in the form ofa square filled in with an ele- 
native country, while he would furnish evi- gant design whose contour is finished with a 
dence that in Breslau the most beautiful plants beech border, and whose colors are woven in 
of foreign lands do not stop with blossoming flowers. To be sure the first spring flower 
but can be brought to bear fruit. already has bloomed. Long gone are the 
At the height of his social position he es- Christmas roses, large and small snow- 
tablished the Floralia Vratislaviensia (Bres- drops, spring crocuses, blue hepaticas, prim- 
lau flower-festival). Here science without roses, and violets; also the auriculas, im- 
pedantry might unite with art and nature for perial lilies, blue stars, and the Oriental hya- 
the enlivenment and improvementofa higher cinths have bloomed. But the last tulips are 
sociability, as formerly Plato and Epicurus flowering yet, of which not less than fifty va- 
had cherished them in their gardens, after- rieties are displayedin the garden. They are 
ward in imitation of them, the physicians at the pride of the owner ; for it is not yet thirty 
their academic conventions in their villas. years since these magnificent flowers which 
There were heroes long before Achilles and are named for the Turkish turban, were 
Hector, but their names have perished be- brought from Constantinopleto Germany, and 
cause they found no Homer. The Scholz gar- even to-day are so rare and expensive that a 
den would have been long forgottenif he had tulip bulb is considered one of the most 
not had the good fortune to have been sung valuable presents that can be made by friends 
by more than seventy poets. Nativesas well of the garden. 
as strangers who had been hospitably enter- In full magnificence of color the fields of 
tained by Scholz in his garden, left behind a - summer flowers are unfolded: red, white, and 
verse, which in a time when Latin verse was blue, singleand doublecolumbine ; red, white, 
valued as a mark of culture was easier at- and vellowlion's mouth ; ten varieties of iris ; 
tained than nowadays. six of corn-flowers ; four of lilies ; four of fox- 
Thanks to these verses, we are fully in- glove; twelve of poppy ; four of carnation. 
formed, not only concerning the plan of Permission is given to the ladies to cut off as 
Scholz’s garden but a'so of the circle which many as they need for garlands and nosegays. 
frequented it. But another party, the medico-botanical, 
Let us go back three hundred years. One turnto the second division of the garden, 
beautiful summer day we have received an which contains the greatest curiosities and 
invitation to a flower-festival in the Scholz most expensive plants. It is modeled after 
garden. the botanical gardens of Italy and the Neth- 
We pass the stately portal. The host re- erlands, and is laid out in little beds, every 
ceives us and introduces us to the company. one of which is planted with one special kind 
The beautiful Latin titles suggest to us that of plant. 
it is a Roman kingdom under the ruie of Em- With enthusiasm the host explains the 
peror Augustus instead of belonging to Ru- wonderful attributes of different plants and 
dolph II. of Hapsburg. their medicinal strength. He tells of the 
Here is the Breslau é/i#e—scholars, doctors, difficulty he has experienced in getting the 
lawyers, eminent merchants with their wives, seeds from his friends and correspondents in 
all gaily dressed in the rich colored clothing Spain, France, and Italy with whom he is 
of the Renaissance ; ladies in the newest in the habit of exchanging. 
Venetian or Florentine fashions, in velvet Two plants are in bloom which Portuguese 
and gold brocade, with chains of pearls and mariners had introduced from India not long 
gold jewelry ; young women are along,—but before,the canna andthe balsam. Here isthe 
only the pretty ; for a dragon-like paragraph African chrysanthemum, with flower-heads 
of the garden and a festival ordinance which golden, scarlet, white, sometimes all three 
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colors, which Emperor Karl V. brought from 
Tunis in 1535; there a friend had sent the 
acanthus, with bulbs of the Italian garden 
anenome. 

The spicy herbs of Italy are collected in a 
circle, the basil, marjory, balm, hyssop, rose- 
mary, rue, and dittany. Near them is 
found a plot of lily-like plants, whose water- 
loving roots came to us in former times as 
some say from the Black Sea, others, from 
India,—it is our calamus. 

Especially rich is the collection of officinal 
plants. They stand side by side, India castor, 
sea-leek of the Mediterranean Sea, angelica, 
monk’s-hood, berry of the deadly nightshade. 
A novelty for the company is a high plant 
from the family of nightshades with a spiny 
apple-fruit, which so long ago was dragged 
along from the East by gypsies stopping at 
an inn, and which the witches used in their 
philters,—it is the honey-apple. 

With especial pride our host shows us a 
collection of plants which a short time before 
he has received as a present from Spanish 
friends. They came from Peru, from the gar- 
den of the Incas. Here the wonderful Mivadz- 
lis unfolds her variegated flower-funnel,—our 
Tropaolum. Two varieties of nightshade had 


been planted besides the great juicy fruit ; 
one a fresh violet, the other an orange. There 
are passion plants (Solanum melongena) and 
love-apples (Lycopersicum), the fruit of the 


third variety (Capsicum) resembles a 
scarlet red pod and burns the mouth like 
pepper. To the wonderfully productive 
power of the South American soil, the seed 
of the sunflower testifies. Scarcely less 
thrifty the Indian wheat or maize has shot 
up, and the tobacco plant. The greatest rarity 
in this Peru collection is an herb with flesh- 
colored racemes, which has a little bulb 
formed at the roots. No botanist has de- 
scribed or mentioned it ; the host received it 
under a name common to its whole group. 
Nobody anticipated that in a few centuries 
this plant, our potato, would be cultivated 
in all fields and become the staple food of 
the people. 

One of the remaining apartments of the 
garden is laid out asa labyrinth, which no 
garden design of the Renaissance ever lacks. 
The winding paths are inclosed with fences 
densely covered with twining plants ; part of 
them are native: virgin’s bower and honey- 
suckles and black bryony ; but there are also 
new importations from India, scarlet-runner, 
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cucumber, melons, gourds in fourteen differ- 
ent varieties. Here also are found rose- 
gardens where new roses from the East un- 
fold their tragrant double blossoms ; among 
them, too, the rare yellow rose, eglantine, 
which shortly before arrived from Verona. 

The last division is the tree-garden. Here 
pears and apples ripen, Turkish plums, 
peaches, apricots, medlars, and quinces, 
barberry, mulberry, and gooseberries, Ger- 
man and Italian hazelnuts. Between them 
are set single plants of ornamental shrub- 
bery: goldrain, bladder-senna, and snow- 
ball ; the Turkish elders fill the air with in- 
toxicating perfume. 

The botanical promenade over, the com- 
pany disperses. The youth divert them- 
selves in social games, for which purpose a 
walk one hundred yards long, planted with 
shrubs or trees, runs through the garden 
from the east to west. Some practice shoot- 
ing at a mark; others seat themselves for a 
cosy chat on the banks of a fountain which is 
in the midst of the garden. Near by is a 
drinking fountain with cups. Another foun- 
tain is adorned with the statue of Flora, the 
tutelar saint of the garden. Other works of 
art are distributed around. 

One side of the garden is bounded by a 
wall ; against it leans a hot-house in which 
during the winter are sheltered trees from 
the south, oranges, figs, pomegranates, lau- 
rels decked with berries, and the pistachio- 
nuts. 

The whole orangery is in the open air; 
besides the above mentioned we admire the 
myrtle, oleander, holly tree and the American 
fig-cactus, which since has become native 
not only to all lands of the Mediterranean 
Sea but over half of Greece as far as the 
hanging rocks, near Bozen. The callow wall 
moss paints the green-house like an Italian 
fresco pattern. 

In the midst of a pavilion is found a table. 
It is furnished with glasses and bowls in the 
beautiful forms of the Renaissance ; bouquets 
and loose flowers are strewn over the cloth, 
and the cups wreathed ; the assembled guests, 
gentlemen as well as ladies, place garlands on 
their heads, which the young ladies have 
woven. It is, indeed, a feast of flowers that is 
celebrated to-day. Above the table hangs 
the American aloe. The servants offer water 
to wash the hands, then the guests take their 
places as the host directs, who sits at the 
head as master of the feast. 
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There are nine persons in all. The number 
of the muses must not be exceeded ; the se- 
lection is made so that in every respect both 
in age and position a certain nearness and, 
therefore, a certain freedom be assured the 
guests. The repast consists of simple food, 
not luxurious banqueting as is customary in 
other places. The products of the garden 
furnish the principal part of the refresh- 
ments, the fish-ponds, fowl-houses, and fruit- 
garden supplement them. 

A bright, entertaining conversation arises 
among the guests ; for the guests should not 
be Pythagorians who are pledged to silence ; 
the contemplative table-talk at Plato’s ban- 
quet should betheir pattern,—there everybody 
exerted himself to give his best. 

Droll stories and witty sayings go the 
rounds ; the host taking care that the pro- 
prieties are not violated, that not even Cato 
himself should find occasion to take offense. 

After the repast, the host invites one of the 
guests to read a new poem or to discourse 
on a natural philosophy or medical theme. 
According to an ancient custom the host re- 
quests the guests to offer libations to the 
tutelar deities of the garden; the first to 
Flora and Venus, the second to Apollo and 
the muses, and the last to the graces and the 
genius loci. Each time servants fill the 
glasses anew with pure golden Rhenish wine. 
The nymphs are not recognized in the feast 
of Flora. Now the most distinguished guest 
gives a toast to the success of the garden. 
The great brimmer goes around to the right. 
Then the host drinks to the health of his friend 
or some other honored man ; also the guests 
drink toeach other. Those called upon must 
immediately and conscientiously respond. 


According to an ancestral custom the glasses 
must be faithfully emptied to the nail-test. 

When the speeches and drinking have 
gone far enough, the host requests one of the 
guests to sing a song. For accompaniment 
another takes down a lute from the wall on 
which are hung zithers, flutes, violins, and 
other musical instruments. Now the songs 
of the soloists and the instrumental music 
change with every round of song. The feast 
is prolonged into the night. Finally the 
guests rise to depart, shake hands, and be- 
take themselves homeward. 

But as the last paragraph of the garden 
code runs, what is said at the feast, or not 
said, what done, or not done, must be written 
in wine and not in memory; whoever re- 
members it the following day may rejoice in 
the fact that he himself knows it but he will not 
prattle of it. Whosoever shall trespass on this 
rule shall be struck off from the réle of friends. 

As we take our departure from the scien- 
tific and social life of Breslau in the six- 
teenth century, the contrast with the present 
involuntarily forces itself upon us. Without 
doubt in the two hundred years which have 
passed, noble progress has been made. The 
population of Breslau has increased ten-fold ; 
and meanwhilethe city has incorporated itself 
as a living member in a great state organiza- 
tion ; also the civil and political problems have 
increased for the individual. Knowledge, 
especially of natural philosophy, has soared 
to a height not before anticipated ; and while 
trade and commerce have followed in the wake 
of its progress, all social and material adjust- 
ments are also materially improved. But care 
must be taken lest the idealism which formerly 
found expression in good works be not lost. 


COUNTRY LIFE IN IRELAND. 


BY J. P. MAHAFFY, M. A. 
Of Dublin Universit,. 


T is acommon adage, and about as false 
as all such adages that human nature is 
the same in all times and at all places. 

For, however, it may have some semblance 
of truth, so long as we regard men as mere 
animals—and even then we find inherent in- 
equalities—wben we come to what is called 
society, what the Greeks dignified with the 
name of the inhabrted world, the differences 
of race, climate, religion, manners, are often 


more startling than the likenesses. In the 
present paper I shall take as an example not 
societies which were marked by differences of 
race and language, but the curious con- 
trasts between sister civilizations. I am 
going to talk of Irish country life, as com- 
pared with that of England, and still more, 
that of America, so far as I know the latter 
from brief impressions. But I suppose the 
general effect of traveling through a country 
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is seldom wrong ; however, errors may creep 
in here and there in details. In my case my 
good friends at Chautauqua will pardon my 
mistakes, and reflect that as it is impossible 
for any man to know several nations really 
in their home life, so we must either have 
some guessing in an article like this, or not 
have the article at all. 

And yet the first and greatest interest in 
traveling is to note and enjoy these curious 
contrasts, many of them in small and trifling 
matters, these diverging views on what 
each considers obvious and unmistakable. 
When a party of Americans are coming 
to Europe through Ireland, and appear in 
the Dublin streets, or in the huge square of 
Trinity College, we know them from afar by the 
shape and texture of their hats, and yet 
these hats differ in very minute points from 
the head-gear of the ordinary Irishman. In 
the same way the use of a word perfectly 
harmless with us, at once marks the Irish- 
man in America as not knowing what ought 
to be avoided there—whether the use or the 
avoidance be proper English is another mat- 
ter; for both of us profess to talk archaic 
and classical English, and both of us look 
down upon the speech of the middle classes 
in England as something quite vulgar and 
modern. 

Of course the first point which must strike 
any American coming from Cork to Dublin 
is the extraordinary greenness of the land— 
the rich grass, even in winter, and the fact 
that, except in the turf-bogs, it is all occu- 
pied. There is no waste land because the 
population is, or has been sparse, none of 
those fringes of wild brakeand tanglearound 
cultivated farms which surprise us so much 
in the most civilized states of America. An 
American bishop who came to our Lambeth 
conference two years ago, was heard to ex- 
claim, ‘‘Thank God! I have lived to see a 
finished country,’’ as he looked upon the rich 
farms in Staffordshire and Warwickshire. 
Though there may be many Americans who 
will understand the phrase in quite another 
sense, I point out to them that the bishop’s 
phrase, if not a happy one, is yet essentially 
true of both England and Ireland. There is 
plenty of waste in Ireland from bad farming. 
Isuppose that one-third of the proper pro- 
duce is lost from this cause. But there is 
no waste from no farming. Nay, rather, 
wretched land which should have been left as 
moor or mountain grazing, has been taken 
F-Aug. 
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into cultivation, and made to support fami- 
lies which should have gone elsewhere. 

So, then, if it be possible, as I suppose it 
must be from my own experience, to take 
walks at random through American country 
with none but the obstacles of nature to stop 
you, this is very rarely possible in Ireland. 
Except on heather land (whether bog or 
mountain) every place is fenced and worked, 
and to cross the fields and hedges is not only 
legally a trespass (as it may be in America) 
but is often prosecuted in the courts. This 
is particularly the case with those large 
country seats of the land owners in Ireland, 
often called demesnes, which are often sur- 
rounded with a high wall, always with an 
unmistakable protest in the way of fences 
and notices. 

The American will wonder at these walls, 
usually eight by ten feet high, and running 
for several miles round a park, for in the New 
Country they would cost a veritable fortune. 
Most of them were built in Ireland two gen- 
erations ago, when wages were from 4d. to 
6d. a day, and laboring men so plenty that 
the state was contriving employment for 
them. These were the days before the great 
famine and emigration of the years 1846-8. 

It is, however, the life in these large coun- 
try houses, with their eight hundred to 
twelve hundred acres attached to them, which 
affords the greatest contrast to any thing 
which I saw in America. There the average 
citizen appeared to me content, nay, even 
proud, to live in a certain publicity with his 
house and whatever grounds he had, open to 
the public view, with his affairs, however 
private, exposed and dissected by the public 
press. This living under the eyes of our 
modern argus is, as Mr. G. W. Cable once 
urged upon me, a great check upon miscon- 
duct, a consequent safeguard of morals ; but 
on the other hand it conflicts odiously with 
what the better classes among us choose to 
consider our liberty. The Irish country 
gentleman, living within his place, knows 
that nobody will venture to observe him or 
his ways. He has his staff of servants, keep- 
ers, herds, according to his means (often, in- 
deed, beyond them). These people, however 
they gossip in the neighboring village, al- 
ways will keepout actual intruders ; and any 
stranger who walked in from curiosity to 
look at the gardens and pleasure-grounds, 
would be treated civilly if people were sure 
that he was a total stranger who knew noth- 
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ing of the ways and habits of the country. 

Ihave much sympathy for this dignified 
country life, which opens its doors frequently 
in splendid hospitality, which gathers about 
it many friends who come to stay in the 
place, and are, for the time, perfectly at home 
there, and free, like the master, from all in- 
trusion. But the parody of it is to me to the 
same degree disgusting. Thus the visitor 
who wishes to see the very beautiful suburbs 
of Dublin, and sets out on foot, may walk for 
miles along roads so walled on both sides 
that he feels himself in prison, except that 
he sees large trees waving over him, and tell- 
ing him that inside the walls are comfortable 
villas, with a couple of acres of lawn and 
garden ; each of them walled off from the 
high road and its neighbors, lest by any 
chance the public might over/ook them, as the 
Irish phrase is. Even these smaller people, 
who, perhaps, have, or have had, a business 
in Dublin, separate themselves into that se- 
clusion which I did not see anywhere in 
America, not even in that most fashionable 
of resorts, Lenox, in Massachusetts; for 
there the villas were arranged just as you 
would see them at Liebenstein in the forest 
of Thuringia, or any such German summer 
resort, close by the road, «:nen to observation, 
seeing and to be seen by is neighbors. 

By far the finest country place within easy 
reach of Dublin is Powerscourt (in Wick- 
low). Itisin the midst of hills and glens, 
with fine woods and water, and is altogether 
a very enchanting spot. I have heard guests 
in the house, as we stood upon the terrace 
and looked out upon the splendid prospect, 
remark to the noble owner, what a pity it was 
that across the glen, other houses, lesser 
gentlemen’s seats, were visible! None of 
them were within a mile of us, as we stood ; 
it required a good telescope to distinguish 
anyone about any of them; but still, the 
prospect was spoilt by the fact that houses 
were visible! It is this dislike of the public 
as such, which I think is foreign to the true 
democracy of America. 

But come with an introduction to our 
country squires, take an interest in their 
studs, their gardens, their sports, and you 
will find no one more charming. If their 
houses are old settlements, you will generally 
find them in the valley of a fair river, and 
near the sea-coast, for there was a time when 
roads were scarce and bad and water traffic 
much more practical. Thus the valleys of 


the Boyne, the Liffey, the Nore, the Suir, the 
Blackwater, are all studded with fair seats, 
not, I think, because the situation was chosen 
as picturesque, but because the present own- 
ers descend from the early invaders whose 
ruined castles still form the most striking 
feature on the bluffs (we never use the word) 
over these rivers. 

To me the life in a large country house of 
this kind is the most delightful holiday con- 
ceivable. On the whole, the Scotch and 
Irish are more pleasant, particularly toa 
sportsman ; the English more dignified, or, I 
might say, magnificent, on account of the 
size and appointments of the mansions, and 
the old historical surroundings. The ordi- 
nary man who is invited to Highclere (Lord 
Carnarvon’s, near Newbury), or Althorp 
(Lord Spencer’s, near Northampton), hardly 
can drive up the long avenue to the great 
house without a certain feeling of awe. And 
when inside he looks about him, he feels that 
it will take him a week, at least, to know any 
thing about the books, pictures, china, and 
other valuables on every wall and table. A 
great Irish house is more homely and genial. 
The host and hostess generally talk better ; 
they put more stress upon their out-of-door 
appointments; they have better, or rather 
more interesting, gardens ; better bred horses, 
and are readier to put them at your disposal. 
And then the country in Ireland is so de- 
lightful ; the air is so mild ; the climate never 
too hot; every one you meet, even upona 
country road, is so ready to talk and so 
prompt with his answers. The sport, too, is 
much pleasanter- and more various. You 
have not those great murderous dattues which 
in England are really the doing of competing 
keepers, when you are expected to give £5 
to the staff, and are treated with contempt if 
youdo not shoot with extreme precision. The 
Irish country house is more natural. If you 
have not had early breakfast ordered, and 
arranged over-night for an early start, you 
come down to breakfast any hour you like 
within reasonable limits (9-10:30). You 
will generally find two or three little tables 
ready, various hot things at the fire, cold 
things on the sideboard. You will find three 
or four people at breakfast, others gone, 
some not down. The servants only come 
when summoned. Everybody walks round 
and helps himself. The ladiesdo not sit and 
wait till the men help them. They walk 
round and get what they want, likewise. That 
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is what we consider freedom. The American 
woman is, of course, just as free, just as much 
a civilized equal of man; but the liberty of 
the American woman, at least as it appeared 
to me, is not of the same kind as that of 
which I have just spoken. The Irish 
woman’s liberty consists in saving men 
trouble ; she dislikes being waited upon from 
that point of view; the American woman’s 
liberty results in giving man trouble; she 
enjoys being waited upon without regarding 
that point of view. (Let not the balanced 
form of this last sentence make the reader 
suspect its truth. For my part, I firmly be- 
lieve it, though it has assumed the form of an 
antithesis under my pen.) But to return, 
you are asked at breakfast what you would 
like to do. Will you fish, or shoot, or hunt, 
or drive, according to the season, and the 
professed object of your visit. You are 
asked what shall be sent out with you for 
lunch. You will be sent in a dog-cart or other 
carriage, and some of the guests, or the host, 
will accompany you. If you area real sports- 
man, you will work as hard all day as if you 
depended upon it for your dinner, and, indeed, 
in one sense you do, for you will gain an ap- 
petite worth a dinner by itself. You bring 
your own guns, rods, horses, etc., if you 
come for the purpose of sport ; if you area 
fashionable man, you bring your own serv- 
ant. But if any sudden chance arises, if you 
happen to come unprepared, there is always 
some means of fixing you up for a day’s en- 
joyment. In this way you come to know the 
neighborhood as only sportsmen can know 
it; you will study the hills, the woods, the 
pools in the river with a deeper interest than 
mere curiosity, when you know that your 
success depends upon understanding these 
things. 

When you come, if it be winter, you have 
hours of rest and refreshment to read, sleep, 
talk around the fire, before the eight o’clock 
dinner unites the whole party in evening 
dress—full dress, in fact,—about an elegantly 
served table. If the day be too wet for sport, 
and that is an extreme case, there are always 
plenty of new books, French and English ; 
people who play and sing together ; a bill- 
iard room for the smokers ; neighbors some 
miles off in a similar abode to be visited. 
That is the outward form of Irish country life 
in its most fashionable side. 

But if you accompany the lady of the house 
when she drives down to the village or 
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through the park, you will also find that she 
knows all the poor and the sick, that she 
takes care of the orphans, protects by her in- 
terest the young girls who go from her estate 
into the world, while her husband spends 
most of his time in looking into his tenants’ 
difficulties and helping them to improve 
what is now the joint estate of both. This 
is a very different picture from that usually 
drawn of the Irish country gentleman. 
Mine is drawn from actual men whom I 
know, and can name; whence the others 
come, I know not. But, of course, among 
both poor and rich, there are ‘‘ black sheep.” 

According as you descend the social scale, 
of course you find the luxuries curtailed ; and 
there are many country houses equally de- 
lightful for company and for sport, where 
there are only maid servants, and where you 
or one of the younger sons must look to the 
guns after the day’s shooting is over. But 
the underlying principles arethe same. The 
man lives in his own castle, however small 
and shabby ; and he looks up with respect 
or veneration to his great neighbor. When 
he is asked to dine there with his wife, he 
regards it as a sort of command, and mentions 
the fact casually in order that men may 
know it. Here is another feature which 
many Americans will think non-American. 
The submissive loyalty of each class to that 
above it in social standing is a fact in En- 
glish and Irish life, and is certainly one of 
the main causes of good manners ; for admi- 
ration of a higher class produces ambition, 
and this again, in spite of many vanities and 
absurdities, a real increase of refinement. 

I know very well that the American demo- 
cratic theory is against it, and that it is com- 
mon to have this feature in Old World life 
censured and ridiculed, and this with rea- 
son, too; but still itis notorious through 
Europethat theindividual American, however 
democratic in theory, has not shaken off the 
old instinct, and that hereditary wealth and 
title are esteemed in the States even more 
than in the countries where they are tradi- 
tional. (I was on the point of committing 
another antithesis here, but I stopped myself 
in time.) 

It is not till weleave the country seats, and 
come into the country towns of Ireland that 
we find a life uglier, meaner, poorer than any 
similar life which I could find in the States. 
Instead of the manifest ease and plenty, the 
comfort and even beauty which mark the 
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outlying villages in the Eastern States, you 
find in Ireland hideous square houses, 
packed together along a hideous street ; 
shabby shops (stores); no gardens of flowers, 
no ornaments, however simple, of natural 
life, and often manifest squalor beside com- 
parative affluence. You meet the street beg- 
gar, and his natural companion, the police- 
man ; you are shown the rich usurer’s shop, 
and you see crowding about the door, his nat- 
ural companions, the pauper tenant farmers. 
If you are there on a market day, you may 
see the country people, first higgling and 
bargaining over their cattle, then reeling 
home along the road, unless some ill-favored 
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donkey, regardless of random ill-treatment, 
walks them. home patiently in acart. They 
seem to have no idea of lifeor pleasure higher 
than over-reaching their neighbors in a bar- 
gain, or themselves in whisky. And yet 
even here, if you get to know them better, 
you will find elements of good, but not on 
the surface. How I longed to see the com- 
plexion of an American village transferred 
to Ireland! But now I know that I shall be 
told that all this comfort is the result of the 
American Democratic Constitution, a state- 
ment which makes me so angry when I think 
of its absurdity, that I must stop for the 
present and recover my temper. 


KEEPING WELL IN SUMMER. 
BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M. D. 


PART TWO. 


EAT and moisture are the twin 
sources of all organic life, but their 
combination, in certain forms, may 

become, nevertheless, a direct cause of life- 
endangering diseases. The same clime that 
ripens oranges and Oriental poetry also en- 
genders scorpions and ruinous passions, and 
the influence of sultry heat favors the devel- 
opment of innumerable disease germs. 

The prevalence of contagious disorders 
cannot always be found to increase with the 
distance from the poles, and some dry, hot 
regions in the immediate vicinity of the 
equator are, in fact, more favorable to health 
and longevity than the moist, cold districts 
of the higher latitudes; but in the rainy low- 
lands of the warmer zone the death-rate regu- 
larly rises and sinks with the change of the 
seasons, and attains its maximum during, or 
soon after, the four warmest weeks in the 
year. Cholera, cholera morbus, typhoid 
fever, yellow fever, diphtheria, gastric chills, 
dysentery, and a variety of malignant bowel 
complaints are both more frequent and more 
frequently fatal in midsummer than at any 
other time of the year ; in our crowded cities 
especially, the virulence of contagious dis- 
eases rises with the rise of the thermometer, 
and few intelligent observers can doubt the 
fact that the disorders of the respiratory or- 
gans make only an apparent exception from 
that general rule. 

More than fifty years ago an English phy- 


sician called attention to the curious circum- 
stance that consumption is less frequent in 
the pastoral districts of north Scotland than 
in the manufacturing districts of south Scot- 
land, and that well-housed tailors, weavers, 
and teachers are far more liable to ‘‘ catch 
cold’’ than storm-chilled hunters and trap- 
pers ; nay, that in summer as well as in win- 
ter the prevalence of catarrh among the 
soldiers of the North-European armies in- 
creases after the removal of troops froma 
bivouac to well-warmed barracks. 

By the comparative study of sanitary sta- 
tistics, analogous evidence has accumulated 
till we no longer can doubt the correctness 
of Dr. Dio Lewis’ conclusion, that coughs 
and catarrhs are not caused by the influence 
of cold outdoor air, but by the influence of 
vitiated impure air, and that the lung affect- 
ing virulence of atmospheric impurities is not 
lessened, but aggravated, by an increase of 
temperature. In other words, catarrhs are 
caught indoors, rather than outdoors, and 
their popular synonym is the most mischiev- 
ous misnomer in the English language. 
The dread of ‘‘catching cold’’ has induced 
millions of patients to exclude the lung-balm 
of fresh, cool air, and by breathing over and 
over again an atmosphere saturated with the 
germs of pulmonary diseases, to develop a 
slight catarrh into a chronic tubercular disor- 
der. So far from being a cause of ‘‘colds,’’ 
cold air isa potent disinfectant of catarrh- 
microbes, and only its expurgative influence 
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can explain a fact attested by the unanimous 
testimony of Arctic travelers, viz., that in the 
coldest regions of the habitable globe pul- 
monary diseases are almost unknown. 

Hence, also, the apparent paradox that 
summer-catarrhs are so remarkably hard to 
cure. The fact that ‘‘colds’’ are contracted 
more frequently in winter than in summer is 
due simply to the circumstance that winter 
is, par excellence, the season of indoor life. 
With the aid of artificial heat, catarrhs are 
developed again and again in thousands of 
ill-ventilated tenements, but are as rapidly 
cured by the influence of expurgative frosts, 
which now and then penetrate the interior of 
stifling dwelling houses in spite of all pre- 
cautions. In summer the contagious princi- 
ple has a chance to work out its mischief at 
greater length, and the deplorable delusion 
which attempts the cure of the evil by per- 
petuating its cause, i.e., by keeping doors 
and windows habitually closed, often turns 
special rooms in otherwise excellent houses 
into permanent catarrh traps, dosing all their 
occupants with the germs of malignant pul- 
monary disorders. 

A most remarkable instance is the patho- 
logical history of the grandest residence in 
eastern Europe, the Kaiser Schloss, or Im- 
perial Palace of Vienna, which was for gen- 
erations the abode of a long-lived race of 
princes, till the hygienic superstitions of 
Charles VI. made it a perpetual consumption 
trap. He secured every bed-room and sitting- 
toom with double windows that were opened 
only on the sultriest days of the year, i. e., 
when the out-door air could do next to noth- 
ing in the way of purifying the in-door mias- 
ma. Inthis miasma, sweetened by perfume 
and incense, the Emperor passed the largest 
part of his life, in charge of a major-domo, 
who enforced the window-code with a trem- 
bling exactness, which, nevertheless, failed 
to prevent the premature death of his im- 
perial master. 

His daughter, Maria Theresa, inherited his 
superstitions, which were shared, in an ex- 
travagant form, by her confidential minister 
Kaunitz, and soon cost the life of her young 
husband, Francis of Tuscany. The Empress 
herself died after a lingering disease, at first 
“‘supposed to be her usual catarrh,’’ but 
which proved to be an induration of the 
lungs, characterized by a more and more 
suffocating difficulty to breathe. Her young 
son and successor, Joseph II., survived her 
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only six years, and died of a malignant cold, 
A. D. 1790. Two years after, his stout 
brother, the next emperor, succumbed to the 
same complaint—the lung-poison of the im- 
perial palace. 

His successor, Francis I., escaped by his 
predilection for his country-seat of Schoen- 
brunn, where he spent every summer and the 
hunting weeks of every winter. But in 1820 
he returned to the fatal town palace, and the 
troubles of the imperial family at once re- 
commenced, and, moreover, involved the 
fate of their unfortunate guest, the young 
Duke of Reichstadt, the only son of the great 
Napoleon. In Schoenbrunn the young exile 
had enjoyed uninterrupted good health, but 
within three years after his transfer to 
Vienna, ‘‘chronic catarrh’’ had so wasted his 
strength that his former associates failed to 
recognize him, and when his relatives at last 
resolved to remove him to a health-resort in 
the upper Alps, they found that the doctor’s 
advice had come too late. ‘‘ Mutter, Mutter ; 
ich gehe unter !’’ (I’m going under) were his 
last words to his mother, like one drown- 
ing, with all the hopes of his family and his 
nation. 

More than one fine house has thus become 
the premature grave of successive genera- 
tions. In old country hotels there are sooms 
which inflict ‘‘colds’’ on every occupant ; 
and it is the safest plan to open every win- 
dow and door of a stuffy dormitory an hour 
or two before retiring, especially in midsum- 
mer, for the lung-poison is always most 
active in warm weather. 

In summer ill-ventilated sleeping-cars be- 
come veritable hot-beds of pulmonary dis- 
ease, and microscopic tests have revealed the 
fact that the very dust of the carpets and cur- 
tains abounds with the germs of tubercule- 
microbes, after a ‘‘sleeper’’ has for a yearor 
two served the purpose of conveying con- 
sumptives from their Northern home to the 
sanitariums of the far South. 

‘‘Keep dat window down, for law’s sake !’’ 
is porter Sambo’s prompt protest as a half- 
suffocated traveler attempts to remedy the 
evil by the removal of the causes ; and the 
best plan in such cases is to transfer satchels 
and shawls to some rear seat of a half-empty 
passenger car, where a breath of fresh aircan 
be obtained by a method frequently prac- 
ticed by a medical friend of mine, who on his 
summer travels carries a wedge-shaped piece 
of wood for the special purpose of admitting 
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an air-current through a cranny at the lower 
edge of the window. Under cover of dark- 
ness and a large traveling-shawl he can thus 
enjoy a private supply of oxygen without 
shocking the prejudicesof his night-air 
dreading fellow-travelers. 

The inmates of our crowded city tenements 
often have to dispense even with such com- 
promise remedies, and it is, indeed, strange, 
for how many millions of our fellow-men 
civilization has reversed the rule which to a 
large plurality of animated beings brings 
‘life by warmth, and death by cold.”” After 
a week of Arctic frosts and snow tornadoes the 
newspapers of our nothern border states fre- 
quently publish a list of corpses; found 
buried in the snowdrifts but the number of 
such victims is insignificant compared with 
the multitude of city-dwellers who yearly 
succumb to the misery of the midsummer 
season. 

A variety of circumstances combine to ag- 
gravate that misery to a degree closely pro- 
portioned to the size of each city. With the 
exception of Philadelphia and Savannah, 
nearly every American city of more than 
30,000 inhabitants is unreasonably over- 


crowded. Ninety-nine out of a hundred rent- 
barracks harbor too many tenants in pro- 
portion to their size. Nine out of ten build- 
ings are too high in proportion to the width 
of the street. There is a sad lack of windows 
and ventilators, of roomy court-yards, of 


shade-trees and parks. Such as they are, the 
scanty apertures for the admission of life-air 
admit only the dust of crowded thoroughfares 
and the fumes of a thousand belching factory 
chimneys. For the poor there are practically 
no gates of escape from the martyrdom of the 
sweltering dog-days. Dust, heat, and 
smoke confront them at every point of the 
narrow circle bounding the scene of their 
daily toil and on their leisure days financial 
straits or legislative impediments hamper 
their freedom of out-town excursions. The 
tyranny of fashion almost neutralizes the 
privileges of their wealthier fellow-citizens. 
The unavoidable ills of the sultry summer 
season are aggravated by a variety of super- 
fluous prejudices. 

The strangest of these prejudices is, per- 
haps, our persistent neglect to adopt the ex- 
pedient of the House-7op Resorts that enable 
our Spanish-American neighbors to survive 
the afflictions of atropical summer. For city- 
dwellers of Mexico and Venezuela could not 
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be induced, even by the most liberal reduc- 
tion of rent, to move into a house without a 
texada, or platform roof. The house-tops of 
the Spanish cities are not always absolutely 
flat. Chimney-stacks generally open upon 
an upper section, separated by a division 
wall, or sloping away from the roof-dormitory, 
a sort of broad balcony shaded by awnings 
and surrounded by high railings, with screens 
of latticed wire or of leafy vines. Here the 
family pass a considerable portion of all dry- 
weather days, and nearly every warm night 
in the year. With the addition of a frame- 
work of glass-doors, such roof-camps can be 
converted into rain-tight pavilions, some- 
what resembling the turrets of the pretty 
chalets of Switzerland and southern France; 
and I cannot help thinking that even preju- 
dice would not prevent the general adoption 
of that plan if its advantages were once bet- 
ter known. Measured by the criterion of the 
thermometer alone, those advantages would 
hardly outweigh the convenience of a base- 
ment room, but thecontrast between airy and 
stagnant warmth implies an almost incredi- 
ble difference in the degree of physical com- 
fort. 

Air currents feel cooler than ‘‘stuffy”’ air 
of exactly the same temperature, a fact illus- 
trated by the familiar effect of a moving fan, 
but even more strikingly, perhaps, by the 
feeling of unspeakable relief experienced on 
emerging from the depth of a stifling cock- 
pit into the breeze of an airy deck. For 
actual measurements would establish the curi- 
ous fact that the air of those sunny breezes 
may be three or four degrees warmer than 
the sultry twilight of a forecastle cabin. The 
tenants of a warm room with windows facing 
all the four cardinal points of the compass 
might be easily tempted to infer that there 
is actually not a breath of air stirring at that 
particular time of the day. Yet a few sec- 
onds of attention directed to the movements 
of a light house-top vane might convince 
them of their mistake. Tree-top leaves, too, 
probably can be seen moving in a light 
breeze, but the direction of that breeze may 
happen to differ from the exact lines of archi- 
tecture, and a room facing north, south, 
east, and west, may yet fail to catch an air- 
current from one of the half-hundred different 
intermediate points, south-east for instance, 
or south-west, the prevailing direction of the 
‘“‘land-wind”’ in the warm nights of our East- 
ern sea-coast towns. Campers on the house- 
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top esplanade, on the other hand, aresuretoget 
the benefit of all those intermediate breezes. 
In the not distant future when the times 
prophesied by Edward Bellamy in ‘‘ Looking 
Backward ”’ are ushered in, oneof the sensi- 
ble pleasures, ignored by the custom of to-day, 
is to be the enjoyment of the cool evening 
breezes on the house top. One of the first 
places to which Dr. Leete led Mr. Julian West 
on his awakening after hislong sleep was to 
the belvedere on the house top, whence he saw 
spread out at his feet the Boston of the 
twentieth century, and had fine opportunity 
of studying it in all of its new andto him 
startling features, as well as to enjoy thecool 
breezes of the evening time. 

Objections on account of coal smoke, street 
dust, ete., hardly would apply to suburban 
villas, which, in spite of surrounding shade 
trees, are apt to suffer severely during the ten 
hottest weeks of the year. Moreover, that 
objection would apply to all means of com- 
munication with the outdoor air. The 
draughts of a ¢exada are merely the ordinary 
air-currents of an open window multiplied 
by twenty-four. Awnings can be arranged 


in a way to afford protection from light sum- 


mer rains, as well as from night dew. 

The afflictiveness of many fashion-enforced 
styles of summer dress is almost equaled by 
the dry goods absurdities of sanitary preju- 
dice. ‘‘ Flannel or no flannel,’’ is a question 
which for years has roused the war cries of 
contending medical factions. The no-flannel 
party called attention to the fact that Orient- 
als for ages have attained a hale old age 
without the martyrdom of sweltering under- 
garments, and that in the warmest climates 
experience has taught our fellowmen to pre- 
fer linen to all other fabrics. They also 
proved that in countries where woolen gar- 
ments are used only in midwinter, rheuma- 
tism and similar affections are less frequent 
than in the lands of civilization, and that the 
cutaneous disorders of our medizeval ances- 
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tors were abundantly explained by their 
dietetic mistakes. 

No logic, however, could prevail against 
thecircumstancethat in warm weather woolen 
undergarments are more uncomfortable than 
linen. Whatever is pleasant must be wrong, 
according to an established axiom of tradi- 
tional hygiene, and linen underwear had to 
go. ‘‘Flannel shirts,’’ explained our sani- 
tary wiseacres, ‘‘recommend themselves by 
their tendency to promote cutaneous secre- 
tions.’”’ The fact is that they make per- 
spiration wistble by condensing it from its 
natural gaseous to an abnormal and misera- 
bly uncomfortable watery form. 

From a stand-point of natural hygiene, the 
best summer-dress would be the smoothest, 
the lightest compatible with decency, the 
lightest affording protection from gnats. In 
the warmest weeks of our east American dog- 
days, parents might safely adopt the plan of 
a Tennessee neighbor of mine, who permits 
his boys to run about ‘‘ barefoot up to the 
knees,’”’ in thin linen jackets and light 
trousers, leaving the question of hats op- 
tional with the predilection of each indi- 
vidual youngster. There is no doubt that 
the eye-protecting value of broad brimmed 
hats has been strongly overrated. Hats were 
unknown during the long ages of pagan civ- 
ilization. Greeks and Romans protected 
their heads only in war, and the Emperor 
Hadrian traveled bareheaded through his 
vast empire of many climes. The eagle-eyed 
Arabs wear only turbans. 

Our Saxon ancestors, too, dispensed with 
hats and caps, and Sir John Sinclair (‘‘ Code 
of Health and Longevity,’’ p. 298) informs us 
that the orphan boys of Queen’s Hospital 
went bareheaded in all sorts of weather, and 
by their hearty appearance contrasted re- 
markably with the wards of other charitable 
institutions. The best compromise with the 
demands of fashion, perhaps, would be a 
light straw hat with a perforated crown. 








GOING TO THE ASSEMBLY. 
BY CHANCELLOR VINCENT. 


age. Ido not refer tothe Assembly 

Social for undress, music, and danc- 
ing ; nor the Assembly of the Synagogue for 
dialectics and didactics. These are as old as 
the human love of merry-making on the one 
hand, and of philosophical and religious dis- 
putation onthe other. Butthe ‘‘ Assembly”’ 
of to-day, the ‘‘Summer Assembly,’”’ the 
‘‘Chautauqua Assembly ’’—this belongs to 
our own times, and it isa peculiar blending 
of and an improvement upon the earlier As- 
sembly ideas—Recreation and Education, 
Fun and Philosophy. It aimsat life ; at ‘‘the 
joy of living’’ all lives,—physical, intellect- 
ual, social, and religious; Browning’s ‘‘joy 
and strength of living’’ in the large sense in 
which Browning dreamed and sung of life. 
The Assembly of to-day is a fore-gleam of 
the twenty-first century, when the Christian 
Era shall have attained its majority ; agarden 
patch of the millennium, as certain wise and 
broad men interpret the dream of the coming 
of our Lord into Humanity. But this is 
speculation—prophecy without prophetic au- 
thority or vision. Remember, however, that 
though the Assemblies may anticipate the 
future, you go tothem not yet in chariots, 
but by steam or team. 

Observe that I say ‘‘ Assemblies, ’’ for now 
their name is Legion. I know that an intense 
Chautauquan, a Chautauqua County Chau- 
tauquan who has been on the front seat every 
‘*first Tuesday evening in August since 
1874”’ and who knows “‘ Fair Point” from 
the time of the pine torch to this era of elec- 
tric light, from the first note of Goodwin's 
magical cornet (that seems as holy to those 
who remember it as the sound of the feast day 
trumpet when God abode in Israel) to the 
glorious anthem of Palmer's Chorus—to him, 
this Chautauquan of the Chautauquans, there 
is only one Assembly, only one Chautauqua, 
and that is CHAUTAUQUA! Fair Chautauqua ! 

But this seventeen-year-old maiden is a 
Virgin Mother. From fifty Assembly cen- 
ters on four continents and on the islands of 
the sea, come loyal and loving salutations to 
the Mother Assembly on the lake. 

Of course everybody ought to go to an As- 


T's Assembly is an institution of this 


sembly, and there will soon be enough of them 
to make it possible for everybody to go. The 
old ‘‘’73 Front Seat’? Chautauqua County 
Chautauquan is ‘‘afraid that we shall have 
too many Assemblies.’’ Well, yes, when we 
have too many homes and too many school- 
houses and too many churches and too many 
scholars and saints! Dear old ‘‘ Front Seat”’ 
is afraid that the luster of the Light by the 
Lake will be dimmed by the glory of these 
new Chautauquas, East and West, North and 
South, at home and abroad. Sit down you 
delightful old Fanatic; sit down in your 
seventeen-year-old place and listen ; Palmer’s 
chorus is about to sing: 


Plant these Edens everywhere ; 

Join all tribes in praise and prayer ; 

Angels in our chorus share: 
Hallelujah ! 


It is the duty of everybody to go and to 
take his family tosome Assembly. This will 
be a good year to begin. Therefore, look up 
the list and select the nearest place, or the 
most attractive, comfortable, and helpful 
place, or the place where old friends are whom 
you want to meet. And there is still room 
at Chautauqua itself. Sit along, Front Seat, 
and make room ! 

Keep this in mind : Take the whole family, 
or as much of it as you can. If father is in 
shop or store or ‘‘on the go”’ all these weeks 
and no vacation allowed, select an Assembly 
to which he can run down on a Saturday, and 
spend a Sabbath in blessed and needed rest 
with his beloved. It does not cost so very 
much to live in the woods. A tent is not ex- 
pensive. The girls and boys can make 
one, a “ fly’’ to cover it anda flag to crown 
it. Think of the home-made furniture, straw 
beds, a few ‘‘cans’’ of meats and fruits, an 
old wood-stove or a kerosene lamp-stove, an 
iron pot and a tin kettle. Milk, eggs, and 
bread are cheap. There are fish for the catch- 
ing, and what fun inthe catching! It is sur- 
prising how little money it takes to provide 
food and shelter for happy people who like 
adventure and novelty, fresh air and a good 
time. And then how much a family can save 
for such an outing when they are all in for it, 




















all the year round. The spare pennies and 
half dimes and dimes and quarters drop in the 
“Assembly jug’’. that stands on the shelf 
from October to June, and the missionary reve- 
nues are not impaired by the burden of this pre- 
cious jug which ‘“‘ moveth itself aright’ when 
shaken by Ben, while Jennie guesses ‘‘ how 
much isin it by this time.’””’ How many As- 
sembly days and vacation joys are forfeited 
by useless expenditures for candy, soda- 
water, gum, and gewgaws, and by waste on 
the table, in the kitchen, and the milliner’s 
shop. 

When one man or woman, when twoor “‘ four 
Chautauqua girls’’ or any body or company 
besides has decided upon a trip to an Assem- 
bly, it is important that cor» espondence be be- 
gun at once. Postal cards are cheap. An 
American ‘‘tuppenny stamp’’ costs only two 
cents. When one goes to a place it is so 
comfortable to go knowing; knowing by 
what route, on what time-table, through 
what towns or cities he is to go; knowing 
what changes or transfers are to be made and 
at what hours ; knowing at what time he will 
‘reach his destination ’’ and to what cottage 
or hotel he will go first; knowing what the 
excursion-ticket costs and what privileges or 
limitations it involves, and how long it is 
good, and where it must be stamped to make 
it valid for return. 

To know all this, one must ask. He must 
ask the person authorized and competent to 
answer. Correspondence will do nine-tenths 
of the work. Write to the ‘‘ Superintendent of 
Grounds’’ for map, and circulars, and pro- 
gram. Write to the cottage holders who ad- 
vertise ‘‘boarding.’’ Get the size of the 
rooms they offer, ask questions about all de- 
tails. Write to the railway companies for 
time-tables. Write at the last possible mo- 
ment to local ticket agents for any ‘‘ extra 
trains’ that may have been put on or,any ad- 
vertised train that may have been withdrawn. 
Write to find out about the steamers if the 
Assembly is to be approached by water. (Sit 
down there, busy old ‘‘ Front Seat’! Youcan 
not advertise Chautauqua here!) And when 
you write such letters of inquiry inclose pos- 
tal cards or stamped envelopes for reply. It 
will be better to write out your full address 
on such inclosed cards and envelopes. Thus 
you will know. It is so ‘‘nice’’ to know. 
“ Knowledge is power.”’ 

Get a good ‘‘ready’’ for the start. Don’t 
hurry. Don’t get into a ‘‘stew.’’ Prepare de- 
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tails in advance and move leisurely, like ‘‘ old 
travelers.’”” Only greenhorns make a fuss 
and a noise when they travel. Let the old 
ones be an example and a protection to the 
young ones. Speak low and gently. Only 
coarse or careless people rebuke and scold 
children in a loud way in public. And dolook 
out for your luggage. Check it as far as you 
can. But watch it to see that it goes on the 
train, and that it is changed at the transfer 
and, above all, that it goes on the steamer (sit 
down ‘‘ Front Seat ’’! ) at the dock you leave, 
and off the steamer at the dock you reach. 
On the cars be friendly but not obtrusive, and 
don’t put cheese into your hand-basket, nor 
onions, nor — but to whom am I writing— 
“nice folks’? or ——? 

Once landed, and luggage identified, buy 
your ticket of admission. Pay for it, what- 
ever the charge may be. It is not likely that 
the man in the office will cheat you. And it 
is not likely that he will reduce the price of 
your ticket because you ‘‘ know Mr. ——’”’ or 
because you ‘‘ came so far,’’ or because ‘‘ there 
are so many of us.’’ Usually, children under 
twelve years of age go in free. For your 
soul’s sake, don’t represent Lewis there as 
‘‘under twelve’? when you and Lewis both 
know that you are —— well, pay promptly, 
and bide your time. Don’t have a ‘‘scene’’ 
at the gate or dock! Go tothe cottage where 
you expect to stay. You have not, I hope, 
made a positive bargain before you saw 
the place. Be careful not to commit your- 
self finally until you have looked about. Take 
time to get well settled and as nearly satis- 
fied as possible. 

Now let me say a word about the ‘‘ conven- 
iences.’’ You must not expect every thing 
to be like Delmonico’s, or like your own 
house. You must be ready to ‘‘ rough it’’ a 
little. Straw beds will ‘‘hump”’ now and 
then. The bread is not always a success. 
The weather is sometimes lowering and 
showering. ‘‘It sometimes rains at Chautau- 
qua,’’ and at all of the Chautauquas. Be 
brave. Be manly. Be patient. Don’t scold 
and snarl and criticise. If you do, expert 
travelers will be sure that you complain here 
because it is no improvement on your own 
home. Becheerful. Help other people bear 
their burdens. Let your face shed sunlight 
on these dark days. 

Study the Assembly grounds. Get a map. 
Find aguide. Goeverywhere the first day to 
know where the several places are located: 
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the Hall of Philosophy, the Museum, the 
Park, the Models, the Normal Hall, and all 
the rest of the ‘‘centers.’’ 

If you are at the Assembly for several days 
take up some one department and do a little 
daily work in it : Normal, Art, English Bible, 
Pedagogy—some thing, any thing, but if you 
are well, work some in this way every day. 

But be careful not to overtax yourself. Do 
not goto every thing. Pick out the dishes 
from a full bill of fare at your hotel and se- 
lect the meetings you can attend from the 
crowded Assembly program. If you cannot 
take in the whole of the varied list, don’t 
find fault with the authorities for making 
such ample provision. We have found that it 
is not wholesome to suspend all work at any 
time on the Assembly grounds. And we 
have also found that the tastes and needs of 
people differ widely, and that it takes all the 
time there is to put in all the things there are 
for all the kinds of folks who come to an As- 
sembly. Therefore, take what you want but 
don’t demand that the fire be put out because 
you have warmed yourself. 

As for the children at an Assembly, do 
not entirely dropthe reins. Keep them under 
rule and let them have the joy of controlled 
liberty. That is always best. Send them to 
bed early, except in rare cases where there is 
a special attraction for them at the Amphi- 
theater, or when the illuminated fleet sails out 
of Fairyland to make the lake rival the starry 
skies. In these exceptional cases give the 
little fellows an afternoon rest. Plenty of 
sleep is indispensable to a profitable vacation. 

You will find at most of the Assemblies, 
museums of curiosities, boating, bathing, 
merry-go-rounds, sand piles, models, etc. As 
for the grand Toy Bazar,—but don’t let us 
start hopeful and happy old ‘‘ Front Seat’’ to 
telling all he knows about the future plans of 
his old Chautauqua ! 

See that the children go regularly to the 
‘* Children’s Hour’’—the hour set apart in 
all the Assemblies for the instruction and en- 
tertainment ofthe little folks. Don’t allow the 
love of play to weaken their sense of obligation 
or.render them indifferent to the profitable 
elements of an Assembly program. Require 
them on Sabbath to attend both Public Ser- 
vices and Sabbath-school. I beseech you, don’t 
make vacations a time of irreverence or of 
religious indifference. Be firm asa rock in 
these things. If you cannot and do not gov- 
ern your children in the®things which, al- 
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though against their preference, are really 
best for them, they will not be likely to govern 
themselves now or in the future. 

Keep good hours yourself. Regularity in 
eating and in sleeping is one of the secrets of 
good health. And, my friend, an emphatic 
word : Pray do not keep other people awake, 
through your thoughtlessness, willfulness, 
or indifference, after the appointed hour for 
‘‘ Night Silence.’’ In these out-of-door meet- 
ings where people are busy all day there must 
be perfect opportunity for sleep. They de- 
pend upon this for the best effects of vacation 
rest. Now it is not easy at these places to 
secure perfect stillness. The buildings are 
light in their construction, the floors are often 
uncarpeted and loose, the walls of cottages 
and tents arethin. One thoughtless mancan 
keep twenty people awake at night or rouse 
them too early in the morning. The Assem- 
bly authorities are bound to enact, and they 
ought to execute, laws on this subject of 
order at night. It seems like small busi- 
ness, but popular health and comfort and 
well-being, certainly are not small things. 
All true ladies and all true gentlemen (with- 
out exception) when once apprised’ of the 
regulation, and of the reason for it, will 
maintain perfect silence after the ‘‘ Night 
Bells’? haverung. Thoughtlessness and for- 
getfulness in this are rudeness ; and rudeness 
is impolite. Whatever else you do, don’t 
whisper. This isthe most exasperating of all 
night-noises. Yes, worse than snoring, by far. 
Goto sleep. Snore if you must ; but don’t whis- 
per. And avoid walking about in your room 
with your boots on after the night-bells or be- 
fore the morning-bells. If you must walk and 
talk, dress quietly, put your boots on down 
stairs, outside of the door, and then steal 
softly away to some point half a mile away 
from every human habitation, and there talk— 
but even then don’t whisper. 

If you live in a tent, remember a little fact 
that some innocent and unconscious souls so 
easily forget, or which, perhaps, they never 
knew : tent lights cast most curiousshadows 
on tent walls ; and folks outside, if they hap- 
pen to pass, see some ludicrous pantomimic 
shadow effects, which, if the ‘‘ lights ’’ were 
‘‘lower’’ might be lost. ‘‘Let the lower 
lights be burning,” or study the laws of light 
and abridge the unprogramed entertainments 
of the Assembly. 

Be friendly. Salute people (even though 
you have not been introduced) with a bow, a 
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smile, and a word of greeting. Rememberthat 
you are at a Chautauqua Assembly where 
good-will reigns and the brotherhood of man 
is recognized and the millennial love begins to 
burn. Don’t growl, or scold, or frown. If 
you don’t like your boarding place, find a bet- 
ter. If you don’t like the program, seeka 
place with one more suited to your tastes. 
But don’t growl ! 

Hold to your gate ticket. It represents 
just so much money. If you lose it, go to 
the office and buy another. Don’t goto the 
Assembly authorities and demand of them a 
new five dollar bill because somewhere on the 
grounds you lost five dollars. The principle is 
the same with the ticket—precisely the same. 
If you loseaticket or money, you are the loser. 

When you decide to start for home, fix the 
time in advance. Get your excursion ticket 
duly stamped. Get yourluggage to the dock 
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or baggage-room the night before, if possible ; 
especially if your train leaves early in the 
morning. Have your Assembly exit-ticket 
ready to surrender as you pass the gate. 
Don’t lay to the charge of the Assembly the 
result of yourown carelessness. Don’t quar- 
rel with or rebuke a subordinate, but cer- 
tainly do report to the president of the As- 
sembly any incivility or error which annoys 
you ; leave the Assembly with the assurance 
that you have been honorable and courteous 
yourself; and in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, visitors at the various Chautauquas 
will find all difficulties vanish, and they will 
go home with pleasant memories of a delight- 
ful outing and with some worthier conception 
of what the coming of Christ will be on earth, 
and the going to Christ will be in heaven— 
when all shall love high and holy things, and 
the ‘‘ saints of all ages in harmony meet.”’ 


TO ALFRED TENNYSON, POET LAUREATE. 
BY HUGH T. SUDDUTH. 


ARDON to truth that not by titled name 
We greet thee as we come to pay our love, 
But by the name all other names above, 
Of those who in our time the muses’ flame 
Still cherish—name of early love, the same 
That shone enwreathéd in new light and strove 
For that high mastery whose magic wove 
The charm that won and still has kept thy fame. 


Not now the trancéd summer calm is thine, 

Nor youth and passion still of Locksley Hall, 
Or golden languor as of Madeline ; 

But, like Ulysses, great and wise and good, 


Lead on o’er unknown seas ! 


We at thy call 


Will follow still to new beatitude. 
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BY GEORGE LAFENSTRE. 
Translated for ‘‘ The Chautauquan "’ from the ‘' Revue des Deux Mondes."’ 


T is said, it is done! There are now in 
Paris two Salons / The union of French 
artists which ten years ago astonished 


I 


the world and delighted their friends did not 


Survive the Paris Exposition. In the train 
of that glorious contest which left after it, as 
all contests do, an unusual excitation of van- 
ity and innumerable wounds of self-love, dis- 
cord broke out. A disagreement regarding 
the rewards given and their value in the 


future, seems to have been the occasion of it. 
In spite of all the efforts at conciliation— 
those made within the society and those com- 
ing from without—the president of the ex- 
amining board of rewards for the Exposition, 
M. Meissonier, withdrew from the Society of 
French Artists, but not without demonstra- 
tion ; he drew after him a hundred artists, the 
greater number of whom, like himself, left 
the International of Fine Arts crowned 
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with honor and eager to enjoy their victory. 
They immediately founded a new association 
whieh they called the National Society of 
Fine Arts. 

It goes without saying, that the quarrel is 
essentially a quarrel of painters. Painters 
mingling more with the general public than 
other artists, being more discussed, more 
praised than they, are naturally more easily 
agitated. A greater degree of calmness is 
found in the other departments of the asso- 
ciation. A group of only twenty sculptors 
and engravers followed the disaffected mem- 
bers to the galleries of the Champ de Mars, 
placed at their disposal by the city of Paris. All 
the others remain with the greater part of the 
army of painters and all the architects in the 
palace of the Champs Elysées. 

The public knows nothing as to the nature 
of these family quarrels. It does know that 
an immense amount of painting has been 
suddenly exposed to its view, that much is 
of mediocre quality, and all poorly arranged 
for good effect. At the Champs Elysées, 
3,432 pictures have been displayed; at the 
Champ de Mars, 1,221, forming together al- 
most as many as there were at the exposition. 
We should have a better and higher idea of 
the work of contemporaneous art if there 
were spread under our eyes only one-fourth 
or one-third of these promiscuous, crowded 
displays. 

From the stand-point of art, that which 
alone concerns us, this division is not of 
much importance to the outside world. It is 
not as if it were one school arrayed against 
another school. On both sides there are the 
same want of discipline, the same confusion, 
the same disarray; in both, the same min- 
gling of tendencies, of practices, of theories. 
Because some of the most noted modern- 
ists have transported themselves to the 
Champ de Mars, it does not follow that they 
- took with them all the young artists who 
have given themselves up to an attentive ob- 
servation of contemporaneous life. Because 
the greater number of the membersof the In- 
stitute, of the professors, of master-workmen, 
remained in the Champs Elysées, it does 
not follow any more that they will be sur- 
rounded there by only submissive scholars 
and servile train-bearers. On the one side as 
on the other, there will be the same freedom 
in study, the same exercise in individuality. 
In the meantime, if art suffers, it will not be 
as to quantity ; the peopl@ owe to these dis- 


cords a new but entirely useless proof of the 
fecundity of French painters. 

Let us, choosing the Champs Elysées as 
the older and better established Salon, give a 
passing glance to some of its best and most 
noted works. Munkaczy displays here a 
ceiling forty feet square designed for the Mu- 
seum of the History of Art at Venice. It is 
called the ‘‘ Italian Renaissance.’’ From the 
entrance, whence one is able to get a good 
view of the whole with much the same effect 
as if the ceiling were in proper place instead 
of hanging from a wall, the impression is 
very agreeable. The eye mounts readily up 
under the great cupola, from which descends 
a winged figure of Glory, draped in yellow, 
waving a branch of laurel. The cupola shel- 
ters the following persons grouped upon its 
landings and flights of steps: Pope Julius 
II., standing nearest the top, examining the 
plans for St. Peter’s ; a little lower, Titian ex- 
plaining to a pupil the beauty of two female 
figures, the one standing, the other seated, 
who are posing before them ; Paul Veronese 
mounted upon a ladder before a great canvas ; 
a little lower, the old Leonardo de Vinci con- 
versing upon the stairs with the young 
Raphael ; and in a retired corner, the taciturn 
Michael Angelo resting his elbow on a balus- 
trade, his forehead on his hand, in the attitude 
of one of the Sistine prophets, meditating, 
and near him a single friend, Vassari, with- 
out doubt. One could wish in the Glory 
more distinction and elegance, in the models 
of Titian more suppleness and glow, in the 
personages in general, more vivacity and 
warmth ; it is a Renaissance a little heavy 
and sad. 

Opposite the ceiling of Munkaczy, a,ceiling 
by Henry Lévy, destined for the Hotél de 
Ville, shows us ‘‘ The City of Paris Offering 
to Triumphant Liberty the Bodies of her Sons 
Slain for Her.’ The artist has not abused 
the dead bodies which lie in the foreground 
upon the smoking ruins of barricades. The 
interest of the picture centers in the slender 
figure of the personified City of Paris, which 
stands erect under the luminous sky, and in 
the harmonious combination of soft, rich 
colors. It is an able and pleasing work. 

Was Jules Lefebvre obliged to give to his 
picture of Lady Godiva these gigantic pro- 
portions? The theme isa very tempting one 
for a painter, although it demands so much 
preliminary explanation. Lady Godiva was 
the gentle, modest wife of a rude lord of Cov- 
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entry pitiless toward his subjects whom he 
crushed with heavy taxes. One day she in- 
terceded forthem. ‘‘ Par Dieu,’’ cried Count 
Leofric, ‘‘ I will not lighten a single tax save 
on condition that you ride naked through the 
town at noonday on horseback.’’ The lady 
accepted the challenge. All the inhabitants 
shut themselves up within their houses, 
closing the doors and the blinds. In order to 
express the utter solitude of this deserted and 
silent city Lefebvre has made to rise behind 
the horsewoman the high houses of a narrow 
and steep street. The effect is good, but it 
would be as strong if the street were not so 
extended. The persons descending upon the 
foreground, Lady Godiva seated upona white 
horse, and her serving maid who leads the 
horse by the bridle, form a very expressive 
picture. It is especially in the person of the 
lady, showing such noble confusion, with her 
arms protectingly crossed before her breast, 
that the artist has shown the skill and 
knowledge of an attentive designer and a 
delicate and exalted idea of feminine beauty. 

Among a great number of portraits we will 
notice only twoor three. That of Boulanger, 
by Wencker, presenting the artist blacksmith 
in his working clothes, at his shop, near to his 
anvil and furnace, unites to accuracy of ren- 
dering the agreeable features of a picturesque 
scene and an expressive vivacity which are 
new departures in his works. It isone of the 
most interesting bits of painting in the Sa/on. 
In the two portraits by Paul Dubois, that of 
an old lady, taken at half length, and the full 
length figure of a young boy standing, one 
admires the simplicity, the sobriety, the deli- 
cacy, and the conscientiousness in execution, 
which give such a high value to all the paint- 
ings ofthis great sculptor. Thetwo heads,—one 
gentle, weary, resigned, with eyes of a benevo- 
lent sweetness ; the other frank, robust, de- 
cided, with that air of bravery and confidence 
which health and youth give,—bear especially 
the mark of a great artist. Morot’s small pict- 
ure, the equestrian portrait ofa young Amazon 
riding through a bit of woods, is one of the 
most agreeable and most important pieces of 
its time. 

Antiquity, profane or sacred, does not in- 
Spire in French artists in general, venture- 
some compositions. Their imagination is 
poor ; they seeonly the familiar and anecdotal 
side of the heroic age, mythology, the Bible, 
and history. They often employ here in- 
geniousness, sometimes poetic insight, but 
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more rarely those artistic qualities which as- 
sure to ingenuity and insight recognition 
and lasting fame. All have not received that 
good education of the eye and hand which 
permits M. Vollon to give so much zest to a 
simple, rough sketch of Don Quixote, from 
reading books of chivalry. The picture is in- 
genious, animated, mirthful, without preten- 
sion, as without insipidity. A sketch by 
Jean-Paul Laurens, the ‘‘Seven Trouba- 
dours,’’ in red robes seated under green 
trees, discussing the laws of floral games, is 
worthy of ourattention. The faces wear that 
extraordinary air of historic truth which the 
studious artist knows how to impress upon 
all of his personages. The scene is amusing, 
well presented, well painted. We remark 
further in the historic line, for the sake of its 
distinctness in execution, the ‘‘ Procession of 
Penitents in Spain,’’ by Melida ; for spirited- 
ness, the ‘‘ New Arrival at the Harem of 
Thebes,’’ and the ‘‘ Combat of the Quails,”’ 
by Rochegrosse. In his ‘‘ Officer of a Battery 
of the Guard,”’ Detaille has expressed greater 
breadth and movement than in any of his 
former works. On a black horse, white with 
foam, dashing forward toward the beholder, 
this officer and the soldiers who follow, 
mounted upon the train of artillery, form a 
powerful group which arrests the attention of 
every one. 

Religious painting does not offer any works 
very remarkable. The most important and 
the largest of this class are ‘‘ Christ Welcom- 
ing the Merciful,’ by M. Lehoux; the 
‘‘ Miracle of the Roses of St. Elizabeth,’’ by 
Paul-Hippolyte Flandrin; and the ‘ Last 
Moments of St. Claude,’’ by M. Joseph Aubert. 
These are all estimable works, executed with 
great skill by painters acquainted with classic 
tradition. 

Among the most remarkable of the paint- 
ings comprising a number of nude figures is 
‘‘The Dream of Summer’’ by Frank-Lamy. . 
It is a large picture in the foreground of 
which is seen a young woman playing with 
some white doves. Farther back upon the 
borders of a forest other female figures are 
more indistinctly outlined. The positions 
are natural, the forms perfect, the sentiment 
poetic. 

Landscapes occupy, as always at the 
Champs Elyseés, the largest part of the wall 
space. The ‘ Twilight,’’ by Harpignies, 
produces the impression of a veritable scene 
in nature itself. @he little canvas, smiling 
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and luminous, which accompanies this, the 
‘* Prairie,’? shows with what tenacity this 
artist receives an impression from nature and 
with what a profound knowledge of the 
structure of things—clouds, trees, lands—he 
catches immediately ina firm, clear style this 
fugitive impression. Some of the pictures 
painted by M. Quignon deserve to be espe- 
cially noticed. In his ‘‘Harvest”’ theregular 
rows of sheaves, on a hillside, under a burn- 
ing sun, with their resplendency of gold ac- 
centuated by touches of shadow, give one a 
very pleasing sensation. It is just, and true 
to nature in every particular. 

It is in the painting of contemporaneous 
life in the city and in the country that there 
is best disclosed that research into luminous 
action which for the last few years has 
seemed to be the chief object of artists. 
There is no more legitimate preoccupation 
than this ; it was the study of Leonardo de 
Vinci, of Correggio, of the whole Holland 
School. But the mistake in a large part of 
the present school is in thinking that an 
agreeable light is sufficient to satisfy in itself 
the eyes and the mind of a spectator, and 
that the painter has to furnish nothing be- 


yond that, in point of truth, of science, or of 


thought. At the Champ de Mars this para- 
dox is overweeningly developed in the most 
amusing manner; and at the Champs 
Elyseés there are to be found sufficient ludi- 
crous affirmations of it. One has only to look 
at the ‘‘ Summer Day,’’ by Maurice Eliot, one 
of the most daring and most able innovators, 
in order to see where the system, pushed to ex- 
cess, can lead a man of talent. Flesh, cloth, 
bodies, minerals, vegetables, are all fairly 
disintegrated and vaporized under the inten- 
sity of the light. It is no longer any thing 
but a cloud of highly colored dust which en- 
ters the eyes. In the great picture of President 
Carnot, by Henry Martin, there is the same 
decomposition, the same result. 

The combinations of light in genre painting 
ought to serve the purpose only of giving 
value to the figures which there play a réle, 
and to their action, whether the scene is do- 
mestic or idyllic, comic or tragic. It is nota 
question of making the pictures pedantic and 
of forbidding painters the right of joking or 
laughing upon occasion, for Frans Hals, 
Brauwer, Jan Steen, Teniers, and the Ostades 
rise up to mock that idea; but to jest in 
painting as they do, is to jest to the eyes as 
well as to the mind, and not alone by means 
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of the subject, but also by the quality of the 
rendering, by the sprightliness of the touch, 
by the caprice of the fancy, by the fire of 
color ; and this is not an easy thing; very 
few succeed in it. Can any thing be more 
freezing in its effect than the ‘‘ Imaginary 
Invalid,’”” by Vibert? There is no desire to 
laugh at all on beholding it, as one is instantly 
impressed with the endless care and pains 
bestowed by the artist in fixing and congeal- 
ing the laugh upon the enameled faces in 
high and discordant colors. The skill, the 
talent, the genius of M. Vibert are not to be 
questioned; but the system is false. The 
rustic drolleries of Brispot and of Dumoulin, 
their pictures of the ‘‘ Bottle of Cham- 
pagne,’’ and the ‘‘ Expectation,’’ are amus- 
ing, as usual, by their gayety and the just- 
ness of their observation, a little coarse, after 
the provincial types. But here also there is 
too much of stiffness in the pleasantry. The 
‘*Song of the Bride,’’ by Brunet, in its out- 
lines most pleasing, is the work of a fine 
artist, although he was too attentive to slight 
details. 

It is better for a painter to study rural and 
laboring life from its grave side. He will 
more readily find there truth, color, poetry. 
And this is, let us hasten to say, the tendency 
of the younger school ; jesters there, are the 
exception. Millet, Jules Breton, Bastien- 
Lepage, the serious friends of the artisan, 
sharing his healthy joys, sympathizing with 
his hardships and sorrows, remain always 
examples which others love to follow. Of 
these three masters, Breton is the only one 
still living, and he keeps the high rank 
which he early gained. His picture, the 
‘Last Flowers,’ is a very impressive one. 
The first snow, fallen during the night, has 
covered the garden paths. The last flowers 
of autumn, the chrysanthemums opening 
too late upon their tall stems, have awakened 
shivering under this white spread, ready to 
perish. A young girl, scissors in hand, is 
passing between the rows; she seizes with 
the tips of her fingers one of the flowers to 
cut it and place it with those already picked 
in her apron which she holds gathered up. 
The girl’s figure is simple and natural and 
the picture effective. 

In the city as in the country, with rare ex- 
ceptions, artists have too much taste for ultra 
realistic scenes, for dramas and melodramas. 
If they present to us quite frequently the in- 
teriors of hospitals, it is, perhaps, rather to 
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show us one of the forms of scientific activity 
and of human charity than to make us sad 
by the sight of suffering. The picture of 
Laurent-Gsell, ‘‘A Lesson in Chemical Ma- 
nipulations,”’ and that of Bisson, ‘‘ After the 
Operation,’’ are in reality only collections of 
portraits of persons grouped in their profes- 
sional calling. These two artists have not 
yet reached the possibilities of their power, 
but the picture of the first is well presented, 
the light well distributed, and his movements 
of the brush are free and easy; that of the 
second contains figures studied with care and 
marked by a real progress in the tendency 
and the technism of the artist. 

One of the most remarkable of the recent 
paintings is the ‘‘Dream,’’ by Richemont. 
The scene is taken from the romance of the 
same name by Zola. In a high chamber, 
draped in white, inundated with a white 
light, a young girl in a white dress is 
receiving a declaration of love from a 
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young man who has‘ thrown himself upon 
his knees. The figures are rather visions 
than real beings. Nevertheless there are 
in the gestures and the faces of the lovers so 
much of purity and ecstasy on one side, so 
much of ardor and tenderness on the other, 
and everywhere such a rare expression of 
feeling and taste, that one willingly over- 
looks all uncertainty and effeminacy of execu- 
tion and gives himself up to the charm of the 
conception. 

It is necessary to pay some attention to 
the importance in which the child is held by 
modern painters. The pictures which repre- 
sent it, gay or suffering, playful or grave, 
are numerous. Some of them are simple and 
touching, like the ‘‘Prayer in School,’ by 
Boquet ; some, amusing, as ‘‘ After the Bath,’” 
by Peel, and ‘‘In the Garden,’’ by Madame 
Demont-Breton ; and some delicate, as the 
pastels of Berton and Léandre, the ‘*Com- 
municant’’ and the ‘“‘ Apple.’’ 


A SUMMER OUTING IN NEW YORK. 
BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


T was the very wildest suggestion of all. 
Go to New York in August! Why, “‘all 
New York”? was out of town. Every 


I 


thing would be done up in camphor and the 


city wrapped in linen slip covers. Celia re- 
marked that she ‘‘ thought it would be rather 
nice to sit in a cool place with white covers 
edged with red on all the furniture and that, 
if it were true that every house was closed, it 
would be delightful to walk in the silent, de- 
serted streets.”’ 

‘But the heat, my dear. The city is al- 
ways warmer than the country and I’m sure 
it’s hot enough here.”’ 

Hepsibah is dreadfully practical. She 
keeps house for her husband and sister and 
is opposed to ‘‘ breaking up’’ even for a week. 

The rain dwindled to a series of shallow 
pools of warm water. The high hills shut 
out the air on every side and the plank walks 
in the street before the door seemed ready 
to be used for ‘‘ planked shad”’ ‘‘ Baltimore 
Style.” They were certainly hot enough that 
August afternoon to cook a halibut. It had 
become a question of endurance and, at noon 
dinner, it was proposed that they shut up 
house and go off somewhere. Where? The 


lakes, the mountains, the sea-shore, New 
York. ; 

It was John’s idea. Celia favored it. 
Hepsibah opposed it. Not one of them had 
ever been there and all felt sure they were 
perfectly familiar with the whole subject. 
The largest city in the country certainly 
would be the hottest place in the land and 
clearly the most uninteresting time to visit, 
by reason of the absence of the entire popula- 
tion: John remarked that this would be an 
advantage as they could have their choice of 
apartments at the hotels and plenty of room 
on the street cars. Hepsibah felt some of the 
hotels would be closed and that they would 
be lucky to find lodging in some empty 
house. 

‘I suppose one or two of the restaurants 
will keep open to accommodate people pass- 
ing through the city. Yes, I dare say we can 
camp out in New York for a few weeks and 
endure the heat somehow. I shall take my 
thinnest lawn. Yes, I’ll take my India silk 
for Sundays.”’ 

That settled it. Three days later found them 
bound East on the Central of New Jersey. 
Allentown had been afurnace. Easton was 
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like an oven and they were all in a state of ap- 
proaching collapse. The red seats of the cars 
were almost past endurance and they really 
did not pay much attention to the country 
through which they were passing. At Bound 
Brook the sun seemed to lessen somewhat its 
efforts to keep things warm, and John looked 
at his watch and remarked, ‘‘ Sixty-two 
minutes more of this sort of thing.’’ 

‘* You’re not wilting ?’’ said Celia. 

‘*Not mentally, only physically. I shall 
goon, if weall melt in the oven of New York.”’ 

Plainfield—last stop, but one. Somehow 
the people at the station seemed to wear a 
more cheerful aspect. There were fewer white 
dresses and more color inthecostumes. Hep- 
sibah began to brighten up and Celia really 
grew cheerful. Then, as it were in a moment, 
they were slowly sliding over a broad sheet 
of water. There were boats bending under a 
stress of sail. Hepsibah occasionally looked 
round for a shawl and thought Celia wasa 
little unreasonable in opening the window. 
Such a strange, half sweet, half salt, pungent 
smell in the air as of dripping rocks and fly- 
ing spray. It was like a tonic. Ah! the 
perversity of man to taint the sweet breath of 
the sea with oil ; only for a few moments and 
then Jersey City—no city, at all, only vast 
yards filled with cars, big shed-like station 
and ferry house, and then—the river. 

The setting sun touched with red fire a 
thousand windows in the city. The broad 
river was purple and blue in the glow, and the 
sky had a curious opalescent blue-white, the 
like of which they had never seen. Curious to 
see all, they had pushed out to the very front 
of the ferry-boat. A returning boat was enter- 
ing the dock, a dense mass of humanity. 
All New York was hurrying away. ‘The 
town would be quite empty at that rate of 
exodus. The mysterious advance of the 
great boat on which they stood, suddenly 
brought them clear of the ship and in a mo- 
ment the scene and the climate changed. 
The river seemed to stretch away to the south 
till ittouched the sky between the hills. Tothe 
north it was like a broad lane of water lost in 
the distance between two cities. Strange 
forms of ships and steamers moved swiftly in 
every direction in bewildering confusion and 
overall was a singularly vivid sense of free life 
and motion bathed in an atmosphere at once 
cold, vigorous, and spicy. At least, it 
seemed cold to our summer travelers breath- 
ing for the first time the cosmic winds of the 
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ocean. A thin dress was a mockery, and in 
spite of the attraction of the scene the two 
ladies were forced to retreat to the cabin for 
shelter from the chilly wind. 

If ‘‘all New York ’’ were out of town, the 
universe must have moved in over night. 
The crowd, the rush, and the confusion, to 
rural eyes and ears, were bewildering, and 
there was a sense of relief when their confus- 
ing journey overhead, past ten thousand sec- 
ond story windows came to an end in East 
Twenty-third Street. 

‘That big red building with the many 
windows ?”’ 

“Oh, College of the City of New York. 
Closed now. Vacation.’’ 

Their guide, who had met them at the 
ferry, seemed a trifle reserved and melan- 
choly. It may have been his tender years, 
or his white tie which seemed to be a solici- 
tude to him, or the oppression of meeting 
strangers new to the town. 

‘* Yes, Miss, New York is very dull. Every- 
body is——’’ Just here a band of music and a 
vast concourse of people passed down Lex- 
ington Avenue and compelled them to wait 
while the thousands passed.—‘‘ Yes, Miss, 
very dull—everybody—out of town.’’ 

‘‘Why, where do all these people sleep? 
Seems as if I’d met four millions since we 
landed.”’ 

‘*Oh, I assure you, Miss, there’s absolutely 
nobody in town.”’ 

An hour later our travelers sat in an upper 
room looking down on Fourth Avenue. 

‘‘We were very fortunate to find such a 
homey boarding house. Why, every thing 
is as nice as a pin and it’s such a com- 
fort not to have to worry about breakfast. 
I didn’t think city people would be such 
good housekeepers.”’ 

‘* And wasn’t it very odd to have dinner at 
a little table by an open window next the 
street with everybody looking right in. 
They were very polite, though, for nobody 
seemed to pay any attention to us. Come. 
It’s only nine o’clock. I suppose that’s early 
for the city. Let us go for a walk.’’ 

To the rural stranger Madison Square upon 
an August night is a revelation in human 
nature. 

‘‘Dear me,’’ said Celia, ‘‘I never knew 
lovers were so universal. New York parents 
must be uncommon unkind. The poor 
things’ have to sit out-of-doors. It must 
seem odd to be sparking by regiments.’ 

















‘For my part,” said Hepsibah, “I am 
more interested in the shops. The first 
thing I do on Monday will be to buy some- 
thing warm to wear.”’ 

The next day was the Sabbath. Quiet, 
very warm and sunny, the day seemed to in- 
vite to repose, and yet when the three started 
out to attend service, it seemed as if the en- 
tire population was abroad. Every means of 
conveyance was crowded to suffocation. 

“It can’t be,’’ said Hepsibah, ‘‘that all 
these people are going to church.” 

Her husband replied that theirlandlady had 
remarked that ‘‘it would be a yellow day 
and everybody would go out of town, and 
that probably a hundred thousand people 
would go to the sea-shore to-day.” 

They had observed from their windows 
three churches in their immediate neighbor- 
hood and they now went from one to the 
other to find them all closed. 

‘The parsons,”’ said Celia, ‘‘ are all out of 
town. I suppose they work so hard making 
parish visits that by the summer they are 
completely exhausted and need rest—poor 
things.”’ 

As they passed through Twenty-second 
Street, Hepsibah remarked that ‘‘for her 
part she didn’t see how people could eat 
breakfast with any comfort in thecellar. And 
so late, too—past ten o’clock, and the cur- 
tains all up in the most out-of-door way. It 
seems dreadful public. I don’t believe this 
street is quite respectable. And the servants 
so lazy, too. Why, half the houses haven’t 
been opened yet !’’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ remarked her husband, ‘‘ the 


people are out of town and the houses are | 


closed up.’’ 

““You may be right, for some of the front 
doors are boarded up, as if there had been a 
death in the family and the estate wasn’t 
settled.” 

At Broadway they paused a moment to look 
at the great show windows now dark with 
blue shades ; the two ladies delighted to find 
their shopping ground so near home. Pass- 
ing on to the west they found a pretty stone 
church bearing a sign that said there would be 
service every Sunday in July and August. 

‘‘That means that commonly there is no 
service at the other churches in summer. 
Church-going New York is clearly out of 
town.”’ 

“Tet us goin,’’ said Celia. ‘‘It must be 
delightful to sit in an empty church.”’ 
G-Aug. 
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To their surprise there was a large congre- 
gation and they heard an excellent sermon 
and some very fine music. The dim, cool 
church was a relief from the glare of the 
street and the sense of being in a strange 
church among unfamiliar people and in a 
strange city was, as Hepsibah-said, ‘‘an 
uncommon edifying experience.’’ As they 
came out of the church they found it was in- 
deed one of New York’s most yellow of yel- 
low days. The heat was intense and they were 
glad to seek the shade of Madison Square. 

‘* Gracious,’’ said Celia, ‘‘does the entire 
population sit out-of-doors and read the Sun- 
day papers ?”’ ° 

On every winding path were seats and 
every seat occupied by well dressed men and 
women, and every mortal soul of them was 
absorbed in a newspaper. 

‘* And where are the lovers ?”’ 

“T couldn’t say,’’ said her brother-in-law ; 
‘*T guess they’re gone to Coney Island.’’ 

In spite of the heat our party resolved to 
venture out once more and at three o’clock 
took a car on Fourth Avenue and rode up as 
far as Fiftieth Street and then crossed 
to Fifth Avenue. The great white facade of 
St. Patrick’s seemed to invite to cool clois- 
tered shades and they went in and sat for an 
hour in the pale white aisles listening to mag- 
nificent music and impressed with the ear- 
nestness of a vast congregation intent upon 
its own wotship. It seemed like a bit of 
Europe or what Europe might be in cathedral 
walls; and they went out again into the 
bright light of Fifth Avenue with a sense of 
having had a new experience. It was nothing 
to them that the critics find fault with the 
Gothic arches and painted windows rich with 
too vivid colors. They saw only the grand 
proportions of the place, the splendor of color 
in storied windows, and the worshiping mul- 
titude ; heard only the dramatic music and 
service. 

As they walked on in silence past white, 
brown, and red palaces all closed and ap- 
parently asleep, they mingled with an ever 
increasing throng of people all moving 
toward the park. For three hours they wan- 
dered along winding paths, broad boulevards, 
and grand plazas, absorbed in watching 
the vast multitude that filled the place. If 
‘all New York’’ were out of town, at least 
here was the population of a metropolis in 
holiday attire taking its sober pleasure in 
a magnificent garden. To country people 
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the sight was in a sense overwhelming. 
They seemed but specks lost in a sea of 
strange humanity. 

“Of course,’’ said Celia, ‘‘it seems to us 
dreadfully improper to spend the Sabbath 
walking in a park with such a multitude, yet 
these people look reasonably happy and in- 
nocent. I suppose that they come here, be- 
cause their homes are hot and uncom- 
fortable.”’ 

‘Next thing, sister,’’ said Hepsibah, 
‘* you'll be wishing the picture galleries were 
open.”’ 

‘* Well, I don’t know but Ido now. These 
people certainly would be no worse off in 
that great gallery than in these walks and on 
these lawns. I’m looking forward to seeing 
the pictures myself; and I’m sure if a great 
artist has a lesson to tell, I see no reason 
why he may not preach after his manner on 
the Sabbath as well as the choir or the min- 
ister.”’ 

The getting home from the park in the 
evening was the only trial of the day. The 
cars were packed to an unpleasant degree 
and the babies and children were fretful and 
peevish in the heat and crowd. 

The next day brought their first difficulty. 
What to do first? Should they stay in the 
city or use the city as a center from which to 
reach the beaches or the country? The tem- 
perature settled it. The ladies tried a little 
shopping after breakfast and then were glad 
to retreat to their cool and pleasant parlors. 
At one o’clock they decided to try a quiet 
sail on salt water. Some one had said some- 
thing about Glen Island. The name seemed 
attractive, and to Glen Island they would go. 
On taking a car on Twenty-third Street 
they had a new experience. The car was 
completely filled with poor children, all 
dressed in their pitiful best and each carrying 
a bundle or basket. Pinched, pale, sickly, 
and feeble, they seemed to our rural travelers 
a sorrowful company. Who could they be? 
where going? The conductor volunteered a 
scrap of information. 

‘‘Fresh Airers, bound to the Long Island 
Road. Just you see the kids when they 
come back,—you won’t know ’em.”’ 

A closer inspection of the youthful faces 
showed in every eye a wistful expectancy, 
a certain anxious looking for things that 
might prove too good to betrue. The very 
car was, perhaps, a dream and only when it 
wandered down by the docks did the youth- 
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ful cargo seem to grasp the promised joys 
before it. 

Absorbed in watching the ‘‘ Fresh Airers,”’ 
our party hardly observed their progress till 
the conductor rang the bell and pointed the 
way down Thirty-first Street toward the 
river. 

‘Glen Island boat, marm, one block.’’ 

As they left the car, Hepsibah said : 

“‘T’ve read about the Fresh Air fund, but 
I never quite believed in it before. I don’t see 
why the children couldn’t play in the front 
yard or in the back garden instead of going 
off among perfect strangers for two weeks. 
Why, not one of their mothers was with 
them and only that young lady in charge of 
the party.”’ 

‘*Gracious, Hepsibah, do look around you!’’ 

They had left the car in the middle of a 
broad avenue, hot, dusty, ill smelling, and 
noisy with a heavy traffic. On each side tall 
buildings with stores below and ranks of 
windows above ; on the corners liquor stores, 
while, between, ill-kept shops of every de- 
scription ; everywhere children, half clad, 
rude, boisterous, and mildly wretched, not 
apparently starving, but simply miserable. 
It was impossible to stand there and they 
turned down toward the river between tene- 
ments and factories, warehouses and heaps 
of building materials. What could she say? 
Hepsibah’s motherly heart seemed to com- 
prehend at once the difficulty of one of the 
great social problems of the day. What can 
be done with the children? The little party 
of ‘‘ Fresh Airers’’ seemed almost pitiful. 
So few taken, so many left. 

‘““Why, it’s only the tenement or the 
street.’’ 

On the dock there was a great crowd of 
people waiting for the boat. Hepsibah wan- 
dered about, full of eager interest. The pas- 
sengers were almost exclusively women and * 
children. Not the poorest poor, but plain 
folks earning good wages. There was an air 
of decent comfort about the babies and many 
of the young girls were very well dressed. 
Asa company they were lively, good-natured, 
and evidently bent on pleasure, and if noisy 
it was with innocent laughter and light- 
hearted indifference to the severer proprie- 
ties. Presently a big boat drew near packed 
with babies, nurses, mothers, and children. 
It was wonderful how quickly the people 
were bestowed on the boat, and then it moved 
silently away over the water. 
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‘Only forty cents,’’ said John, ‘‘ twenty- 
two miles down and back, with hours at this 
Glen Island, whatever it may be.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Hepsibah, ‘‘ forty cents seems 
to be the bar between a breath of fresh air on 
the water and the streets. The wonder is to 
me so few seem to be able to afford it.’’ 

To rural eyes the little voyage up the wind- 
ing water way called East River was full of 
interest. The public institutions on the 
islands ; the salt marshes beyond Harlem ; 
the little light-houses; the many strange 
forms of ships, absorbed their whole atten- 
tion and they forgot the crying babies, the 
awful band of music, and the tobacco smoke. 
The wide spreading bays, the ancient forts, 
and, more than all, the grand reach of the 
Sound were pictures new to their eyes and 
made a profound impression. And when, at 
last, they landed amid a vast multitude of 
people in a park, amid flowers and lawns 
and under fine trees, it was like a bit of 
story-book nature—a something new and 
queer, full of a sort of child-like humor. 

‘‘ Did you see the make-believe ruins and 
the swings and the monkeys and the playful 
seals? It made me think I was after all only 
a big Aliceina new Wonderland. I expected 
every moment to see the ‘Jobberwock’ 
come ‘ whirling through these talgy woods’ 
and ‘barbling as he flies.’ ’’ 

‘‘ That’s all right, Celia,’’ said John, ‘‘ but to 
me this Mr. Starin's schemeis full of interest. 
Here is a beautiful park by the salt water, 
fitted up with every facility for innocent 
amusement, music and entertainments, flower 
beds, lawns, comfortable seats, and a forty- 
mile sail, all for forty cents. I forgive the 
clam-bakes and the beer. These people seem 
to like that sort of thing, and I suppose it 
helps pay the bills. For my part, I think it’s 
common sense applied to pleasure taking. If 
I lived in New York I’d dine here, just as we are 
dining now in the open air, with a good view 
of the water and a band of music on the lawn 
—yes—every day in the week.”’ 

‘*Till you see the bill,’?’ remarked Hepsi- 
bah. ‘‘Two dollars for that little lunch. 
Next time I’ll bring my lunch in a basket.”’ 

It was nine o'clock when they left the boat 
and were once more in the stifling streets. 
On the boat they were chilled in the breeze 
and yet the streets were like an oven. Only 
in their own rooms did they find a degree of 
comfort. 


‘*Well, I don’t know. I can understand 
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that to people who live here, who can slip 
down by the boat for a few hours at such a 
place, it must be delightful, and for poor 
people it must be like buying a slice of 
heaven for forty cents.’’ 

‘“Yes,’? added John, ‘‘and to think that 
such a thing pays a handsome profit. In 
spite of the tea cup air to the whole thing, it 
is to hundreds of thousands of people a real 
pleasure. I wouldn’t have missed Glen 
Island for any thing.”’ 

‘‘Come,’’ said John the next morning, 
‘‘let’s be democratic again and try Coney 
Island.”’ 

Warned by their previous experience the 
ladies went shopping for warmer wraps, and 
found a common saying in New York to be 
true, that on the water it is alwayscool. The 
contrast from the heat of West Twenty-third 
Street to the stiff breeze on the river could not 
bemeasured by the thermometer. The differ- 
ence is not in degree, but in kind. The sun- 
shine on the white deck of the boat may be 
just as hot as in the streets, yet the air is 
wholly different, and in the shaded lower 
decks warm wraps are welcome the moment 
the boat leaves the dock. 

New York Harbor and Bay are the city’s 
breathing place, and it is not surprising that 
on every pleasant day in the summer, over 
one hundred thousand people areafloat on its 
waters. To our friends the immense volume 
of the pleasure traffic was a source of con- 
tinual wonder. Wherecould so many people 
come from, how find the time to be away 
from their homes and business? The throngs 
on the boats madeacity of tourists, well- 
dressed, orderly, and with, perhaps, a rather 
pronounced cheerfulness. 

“Ido not mind the crowding and the 
children and the babies and the horrible mu- 
sic,’? said Hepsibah. ‘‘The people are 
comfortable away from their crowded houses, 
and they do not disturb me. I see only the 
grand river, the ships, and the beautiful 
shores.”’ 

‘‘For my part,’’ said Celia, ‘‘I think ‘ hu- 
manity on a lark’ is vastly amusing. If I 
lived here I’d go down the harbor every af- 
ternoon.”’ 

It seemed well worth the doing. At the 
Narrows they got their first view of the At- 
lantic, saw for the first time the sea. It was 
a notable experience, and when the whole 
great comic carnival of Coney Island came 
into view they were, as Celia said, ‘‘lost in 
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wonder, love, and praise.’’ For two hours 
they wandered in amused astonishment 
through the modern city on the sands. The 
seriousness of the business of pleasure-taking 
was certainly impressive, the curious child- 
ishness of the place, its strange mingling of 
dreary beer halls, swings, merry-go-rounds, 
bathing, and glorious prospect over the sea, 
the combined dinners and orchestras, clam- 
bakes and surf were a continual amusement 
and surprise. Fifty thousand people to- 
gether with nothing to do but have as good 
a time as possible with the least possible out- 
lay of money. ‘‘It seems to me,”’ said John, 
‘‘the American is learning a new lesson—to 
take his simple pleasures cheaply.”’ 

From the more democratic end of Coney 
Island about the iron piers they went on to 
the larger and more costly beaches. There 
were greater splendors of hotels and restau- 
rants, better music, higher prices for every 
thing, and a more quiet class of people. To 
dine on an open piazza before the sea and 
amid flowers and to hear the finest or- 
chestral music in the country mingling with 
the laughter of children and the boom of the 
surf was an experience worth all it cost. 
At dark the place put on a curious unreal 
air, as if the great hotel, the countless 
lights, arid the orchestras were all some 
fairy dream not of this prosy American 
world. Curious fire-works lit up the water, 
and a thousand electric lights gleamed for 
miles along the shore, while just beyond the 
beach stretched the vast purple spaces of the 
sea, with twin yellow stars gleaming on the 
Highlands that lay like a black bar on the 
horizon. The world seemed to be sharply 
divided into two parts, the shore full of light, 
music, and gayety, the cosmic void of the 
sky and the sea with the stars and light- 
houses distant and solitary in the darkness. 

‘‘There’s only one thing I regret,’’ said 
Celia. ‘‘I’d like to stay here all night in 
this beautiful house with the great silences 
of the sea andsky so near. I should feel that 
somehow I wassleeping nearerto nature than 
at home—and yet with such high civilization 
at my feet.’’ 

The voyage home wasa revelation. The 
great company on the boat was hushed and 
quiet ; the tired babies all asleep and only 
the lovers whispering together ; the loneli- 
ness, the silence of the waters, the cold salt 
breeze, the sky above, and the ever shifting 
lights on shore seemed to calm to meditation 
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and repose. Even on the dock, when the 
great crowds poured from the boat into the 
street, there wasa subdued air of serenity and 
restfulness over them all. The walk through 
the cool and quiet streets served to makea 
fitting close to the day’s pleasure. 

The next few days were devoted to shop- 
ping and sight-seeing. New York has many 
sides ; which side interests the most, depends 
on one’s taste. Pictures, music, public build- 
ings, parks, architecture, may attract, andtwo 
weeks would be little enough time to gain 
even a general idea of the advantages the city 
offers for study in these fields. Even in mid- 
August thereis a great deal to see and do, 
and by following a simple rule of conduct the 
heat need not interfere with either pleasure 
or study. The best plan is not to do as the 
New Yorkers do. Avoid the hurry, the ruin- 
ous fretfulness of the people. New York peo- 
ple pride themselves on their ‘‘ push’’ and 
‘*go.’? They have little sense of leisure or 
the real art of living. Their city is too 
much of a shop—it has too much the air of 
‘‘changing cars, with very closeconnections.”’ 
It is more a city of places to work and to 
sleep than a city of homes. People do not 
live at home, but at a number on a numbered 
street. For the visitor, recognizing these 
things and refusing to be drawn into the 
whirl of business or social life, it is the most 
wonderful city in the world. The ‘‘ dear de- 
lightful privacy of streets’’ can be enjoyed 
here as nowhere else. Be what you please, 
do as you wish, and no man cares; no man 
asks who your parents were or where you 
came from. Respect the few unwritten laws of 
dress and manners that mean Christianity 
made practical and you may see every thing, 
live your own life, go where you please, and 
be in it all and not of it, be at one with all 
that our greatest city can give. No ‘‘ West- 
End”’ snubs your humble lodgings, no titled 
booby claims the right to enter any place be- 
fore you. As has been said, ‘‘ There are nice 
people wherever you go—if you are nice your- 
self’’—and New York is the American city of 
all others best worth the seeing for its people 
and its institutions. Art, science, literature, 
charity, church life and work, and society 
have much to offer; and a month here is 
worth more than twice that time anywhere 
else in the Union. Once interested in the 
place you forget the miserable streets, the 
dreary architecture, the senseless noise in the 
streets, the wretched mismanagement of 
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every municipal affair, and become absorbed 
in the intense vitality, the restless activity 
of the people. 

In warm weather decide just what you wish 
todo and start about it early in the cool 
hours before ten o’clock. Keep within doors 


as far as possible between ten and three ~ 


o’clock. It then grows cooler and even the 
streets are not uncomfortable. Stay out of 
doors in theevening, and if convenient arrange 
the day’s work so that thelast part of the day 
can be spent on the water or at the sea-shore 
or in the near by country. Thousands of 
people finish their work every day at three 
o’clock and are then off for the night out of 
town. Itis difficult to do any business in 
August after three o’clock, and the whole of 
Saturday is almost completely a holiday. 

Hepsibah’s motherly heart had been stir- 
red by the glimpse of the poorer quarters of 
the town and by the frequent ‘‘ Fresh Air”’ 
children, and for several days she made a 
study of city charities only to return at night 
with shining eyes. 

‘Well, I must say, I thought the people 
were absorbed in business, but their charities 
are magnificent. Think of a monster barge 


towed down the bay with three hundred four- 


teen babies on board. Why, I never went on 
such a voyage, and to see the young ladies 
waiting on the slummy youngsters! They 
tell me that no matter how far gone a child 
may be—if it lives to get on board it will re- 
cover before night by sleeping in the sweet 
breath of the sea. I declare it was just like 
amarine baby carriage, with a fussy little 
tow boat for a maid to pull it about the broad 
streets of salt water. And the girls’ clubs and 
the sea-shore boarding houses—I wanted to 
be a poor girl myself—just to go to their 
‘Holiday Houses.’ ’’ 

As for the man of the party, he was off all 
the morning down town picking up new 
ideas, meeting new men, new interests, and, 
as he said, ‘‘growing a year every day.’’ 
Celia went off by herself to the galleries, con- 
tent to sit by the hour under the spell of the 
masters of form and color. Perhaps, too, both 
women found some interest in the delights of 
fabrics—fit study for any mind attuned to 
the best in form, color, texture, fitness, and 
grace. Shopping in- New York is an educa- 
tion—if you know where to go. Nor was 
this all. Social New York opened its doors 
to them, and they found a world of delightful 
people that put to shame the idea that “all 
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New York”’ was out of town. The micro- 
scopic minority that in its conceit calls itself 
‘‘all New York’’ was, indeed, not there, but 
the loss was not noticed by our visitors. 
Perhaps they would have been no wiser if it 
had been in town. 

With all these attractions our young peo- 
ple wisely spent the afternoon and evening 
of every other day exploring the near by 
pleasure resorts. They quickly learned to 
read the papers for routes and time tables by 
rail and boat, and by two o’clock were on 
their way for an outing. 

‘*Let us be very democratic and see how far 
ten cents will carry us. High Bridge sounds 
well. Let us try it.” 

Five cents on the Elevated Railroad car- 
ried them through eight miles of growing 
city, along Central Park and Morning Side 
Park, high over the house tops and with a 
wonderful view over the new city to the Long 
Island hills. Harlem River was a disap- 
pointment. 

‘‘ Why, its only a poor kind of canal. Yes, 
the two bridges are certainly fine.”’ 

‘*But, John,’’ said Hepsibah, ‘‘do look at 
the people! The only business of the place 
is to amuse. Hotels, gardens, pleasure 
boats, picnic grounds, walks and rides, and 
the everlasting brass band, tinkling harp, and 
frantic fiddles. Do you think the people 
really enjoy it all?” 

‘Why, of course they do. There must be 
thousands of people here every day to sup- 
port so many restaurants, and, if they come, 
it must be because they like it. No, Celia, 
of course you don’t like it. Manhattan 
Beach has spoiled you for the plain folks’ 
holiday places. If I lived in New York I 
should often go to such places as this, just to 
see the mothers and babies and the children.”’ 

Ten cents apiece gave our party other and 
very different excursions. It carried them to 
Staten Island where, after a short walk, they 
could sit on the grassy ramparts of the great 
earthworks erected above the Narrows. The 
big guns and an occasional soldier or nurse 
girl and her charge were their only compan- 
ions. At their feet was the gate-way to the 
continent. Great. steamships passed close 
beneath them and they could look down on 
the decks black with the poverty of Europe 
seeking a new chance in anew world. Op- 
posite were the pleasant shores of Long 
Island with the ancient stone forts. To the 
left ridiculous Coney Island with its wooden 
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elephant made the only blot on the scene, 
but they soon forgot it in the grand view of 
the sea beyond. Away to the south the 
white beaches and somber woods of Sandy 
Hook lay on the horizon, and to the west the 
magnificent bay seemed framed in the blue 
hills of the Jersey shore. People go to Eng- 
land to see the South Coast and think there 
are nowhere such shore scenes as in Dover. 
Yet here, in sight of Trinity steeple, is quite 
as grand a view of sea and land, and hardly a 
soul visits these breezy hill-tops. 

Another day, for ten cents each, our party 
found their way to Bay Ridge and Fort 
Hamilton on the opposite shore of the Nar- 
rows. Here they even hired a boat and a 
fisherman and went fishing off Fort Lafayette 
—‘‘just for the experience,’’ as Hepsibah 
said. Theycaught five flounders and a tiny 
weak fish which they presented to the fish- 
erman, and landed by one of the hotels, as 
Celia said, ‘‘in a starving condition.”’ A 
dinner on an open piazza directly over the 
water seemed the most perfect meal they ever 
had enjoyed. It couldn’t be theactual fish din- 
ner—though it was very appetizing. It was 
the smell of the sea, the grand prospect 


spread before them, the novelty and foreign 
aspect of the affair that charmed them so 


completely. 
‘*T declare,” said Hepsibah, ‘‘ this life is 


demoralizing me. This dining at a different 
place every day, the beautiful convenience of 
it all, never stopping to think about the 
dishes or to-morrow’s breakfast. I feel as if, 
somehow, I’d grown younger and were falling 
into the easy ways of these light-hearted 
New Yorkers.”’ 

‘*It’s all very well,’’ said Celia the next 
morning, ‘‘this going to the democratic 
places, but my heart really yearns for some- 
thing more elegant. I’m going to Long 
Branch—not for an afternoon or a little 
scrimpy visit. I’m going to stay there—just 
as long as I like it—if it costs three dollars a 
day.”’ 

‘Shall you take a trunk ?”’ 

‘* Decidedly. What’s the good of my new 
things if I can’t wear ’em ?”’ 

A warm wave had arrived in the night, and 
early the next morning the entire party were 
on one of the magnificent Sandy Hook 
steamers ready to start down the bay for Long 
Branch. 

‘I feel more elegant already,’’ said Celia. 
‘There's something very soothing in trav- 
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eling in such splendor and with so many 
very well dressed people.’’ ‘‘ Butterflies? 
That’s all right. I like being a butterfly—it 
pleases my sense of the fitness of things.”’ 

The voyage to Sandy Hook was simply 
grand. The sea was like glass and the mo- 
tion of the steamer gave them an artificial 
breeze that was delightful. Queer, pictur- 
esque Sandy Hook, the lovely landing place 
on the beach, the ride through somber woods, 
over white sands, and along the edge of the 
sea, the endless procession of cottages, made 
a panorama full of novel interest. They 
were almost sorry when the train stopped 
close behind some of the monster hotels. 

The moment they left the cars they found 
they were in a new country. The heat was 
intense. Not a breath of air was stirring and 
the wide sunny streets were crowded with 
teams, and it was only with difficulty they 
escaped the importunities of the hackmen. 
A front room facing the water could not be 
found. Every hotel was packed to repletion, 
and after much search they were enabled to 
find two rooms facing the west with a fine 
view of a stable and the rear of a grocery 
store. Having arrayed herself in her thin- 
nest and most attractive suit, Celia sauntered 
down to the office of the hotel and asked 
what people did to pass the time. 

‘‘Ride, miss. Have a Victoria? 
Beach wagon ?”’ 

‘“‘Thank you, sir, not this afternoon.”’ 

‘You sit on the piazza and look at the 
people,”’ she reported to her sister. 

‘*Well, let’s do it—if it is thething to do.” 

After a rather solemn lunch in a big, dark 
room where they could not see a thing the 
ladies repaired to the broad piazza of the ho- 
tel. Only with difficulty were they able to 
find seats, and for three mortal hours they 
sat there in the fervid heat watching a vast 
multitude of people in elegant attire file past 
in every manner of vehicle along the broad 
avenue next the beach. As for the beach and 
the sea both were completely hidden by hideous 
restaurants and pavilions for the sale of beer 
and chowders stretched along the opposite 
side of the way. 

Suddenly, as it were in a moment, every 
thing changed. The languid creatures on 
the piazzas woke up and called for wraps and 
shawls. There was a strange new something 
in the air. 

‘*It is the surf,’ said Celia. ‘‘ Don’t you 
hear it? The wind has changed. I mean to 


No? 
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get my winter wrap and go down on the 
beach.’’ 

Here was the real charm of Long Branch— 
the beach. A strong south-east breeze had 
sprung up and the sea had changed to a 
splendid purple-blue, rich near the shore with 
greens and pale yellows and touched every- 
where with white foam. The surf was to our 
visitors full of splendid beauty, and they 
walked along the shore or sat upon the sands 
until night-fall and a keen appetite drove 
them back to the hotel and a late dinner. At 
dark the sea breeze died away as suddenly as 
it had sprung up, and the stifling heat re- 
turned again. There was a moon rising late 
and the only comfort they could find was to 
walk along the shore and listen to the quiet 
lapping of the now calm sea as it gently 
broke upon the sand. In the hotel there were 
only noise, confusion, blaring music, and 
discomfort, and they passed the most disa- 
greeable night they had experienced since 
leaving home. 

At breakfast the next morning they dis- 
cussed the situation. 

‘For my part,’’ said Hepsibah, ‘‘if this is 
Long Branch I’m perfectly willing to go back 
toour pleasant rooms in New York by the 
next train. The people here seem to dance 
all night, sleep half the morning, and ride in 
a dreary procession on the avenue all the 
afternoon.”’ 

“The trouble is,’’ said Celia, ‘‘ we are not 
init all. Icanimagine if wehad a cottage 
here and carriages and all the rest we would 
be reasonably happy.”’ 

‘Just so,’? added John. ‘‘ Weare not in 
it. Weare only on-lookers, and no doubt it 
seems rather dreary. I like the show of fine 
horses and carriages and the fine clothes, still 
three hours of it are quite enough. If the 
heat permits I’m going to take a ride andsee 
the cottages. That will be something. 
Then I’m going on to Asbury Park and put 
in a day there, and perhaps at Ocean Grove. 
It’s all a part of American life and we ought 
to see it.’’ 

The heat did not permit. A warm south- 
west wind, blowing over the pine burrows of 
New Jersey, brought a torrid heat and it 
seemed useless to do any thing. The entire 
town seemed asleep till three o’clock and 
then the solemn procession of carriages be- 
gan, and so the day wore away in uncomfort- 
able idleness. There were rumors of horse 
taces somewhere near, but such things lay 
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not in the range of our travelers’ observation 
or desires. The following day brought an 
east wind and another climate and the time 
was well spent in riding along the shore as 
far north as the Highlands and south through 
Elberon, one long drive full of wonder and 
pleasure. Nowhere can be seen such a va- 
riety of sea-side cottages and palaces, and our 
party felt amply repaid for the ride. 

‘‘T suppose,’”’ said John, ‘‘ that here ‘all 
New York’ spends its summer in great 
splendor. I suppose if we knew the folks we 
would find a charming social life here. We 
are, as it were, on the outside and can- 
not see what it is that has given Long Branch 
its reputation.”’ 

**Oh,’’ said Hepsibah, ‘‘I suppose if I had 
one of these hundred thousand dollar houses 
and carriages and servants and all the rest, 
I could be really quite happy—for a month or 
two. After that I should want something to 
do. I hope, Celia, you have had enough of 
splendor.”’ 

“I? Oh! I’m satisfied. There wasn’t a 
female human being at the hotel who men- 
tioned in my hearing a single thing but dress. 
I’m quite cured. I’d welcome even Coney Is- 
land.”’ 

Asbury Park furnished about one day’s 
sight-seeing and then they were entirely con- 
tent to return to their pleasant quarters in 
New York. Two days after, John suggested 
Long Island. 

‘*Let’s explore it. I hear a good deal said 
about Long Beach, Fire Island, and Shelter 
Island. Then there is Rockaway, but they 
tell me this is only another Coney Island. 
Suppose we try Long Beach.”’ 

Try it they did, the next day. First of all 
they found that to get anywhere on Long Is- 
land all the wretched suburbs of Brooklyn or 
Long Island City must be passed. It seems 
the fate of American cities to be surrounded 
by a wide margin of squalor, poverty, neg- 
lect, and misery; and New York on the east 
has its Long Island City. However, this is 
soon passed, and then come a wider belt of 
market gardens and the farms and bits of 
woodland. In an hour from Long Island 
City thecountry changed to broad salt marshes 
with glimpses of wide smooth land-locked 
waters ; andthenthe beach. The picturesque 
hotel and cottages stood on the white sand 
with the surf at their doors. 

‘“‘This,’’ said Celia, ‘meets my views. 
Every thing about the hotel is artistic, sumpt- 
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uous, and exclusive —and the beach is so 
real. Why, at Coney Island I thought the 
beach had been designed by an architect— 
‘this style eight hundred dollars, payable in 
installments.’ The water looks so ‘ oceany,’ 
too, just as if a real mermaid might swim 
ashore at any moment.” 

The cool south-west wind coming in di- 
rectly from the sea, the solitude of the place, 
the immense stretch of lonely beach, the wild- 
ness of the great tracts of salt marsh, com- 
bined to give our visitors a wholly new ex- 
perience of the sea-shore. And after dinner 
at the hotel Hepsibah said she was ‘‘sure 
it was a new experience—in prices.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Celia,’ I’d rather save my 
money and come here once than go to the 
Iron Piers at Coney Island ten times.”’ 

‘‘That’s all right,’’ added her brother-in- 
law. ‘‘ Long Beach suits the few, the cheaper 
resorts please the many. For my part, I’m 
lost in admiration at the immense and varied 
scale on which New York seeks its summer 
pleasure. Think how much we have seen 
within two hours’ ride of the city: Long 
Branch isthe most distant place, High Bridge 
is the nearest, and every place has attractions 
for somebody. I think it a grand thing for 
this country that we are learning the art of 
taking simple pleasures. With all its ex- 
pense there is nothing here but the simple 
pleasure of seeing real nature, and if the peo- 
ple choose to pay for luxuries with their bit 
of nature, why it’s allthe more sensible in 
those who can afford it. If I could afford 
Long Beach I’d come here. If I couldn’t I’d 
be happy at Rockaway. At both places I’d 
find the sea, and this same glorious wind 
blows over the rich man’s table at his Queen 
Anne’s palace and the laborer’s lunch basket 
on the sands of Coney Island.”’ 

Having invaded Long Island our party 
were tempted to try a longer flight. Taking 
the cars at Long Island City early in the 
morning they reached Babylon in two hours 
and crossed by steamer over the Great South 
Bay to Fire Island. Here they found com- 
fortable quarters in a hotel] at moderate prices 
and spent two days in the midst ofa great 
population of pleasure seekers. 

‘* Now this suits me,’’ said Hepsibah, with 
the emphasison me. ‘‘ The people dress in 
their old clothes and every thing is simple 
and sensible. There are fishing, boating, and 
bathing in endless variety and extent, and if 
you don’t care for these things you can have 


areal good rest without a care for a thing 
except to breathe this salt air.’’ 

She clung to a big chair on the piazza all 
day while her husband and sister in a queer 
outlandish rig and astonishing hats that they 
had picked up somewhere, were off all day fish- 
ing and boating with all the enthusiasm of 
children just out of school, to return at night 
with new life and color and a curious back- 
ward aspect as if they had grown ten years 
younger. 

From Fire Island they explored the South 
Coast of Long Island as far as Shelter Island 
to find a wealth of picturesque old towns, 
beaches, and summer hotels of high and low 
degree, every kind of summer home from 
Islip palaces to Patchogue boarding houses. 
It seemed to their rural eyes as if all the 
world sought to find a foot-hold on the shore, 
as if the summer were only made for pleasure. 
At the end of a week they were back again 
in New York to find a larger volume of traffic 
on the streets, greater crowds in the stores, 
and thousands of sunburned faces at every 
turn. ‘‘All New York’’ was coming home 
bronzed, healthy, and eager to take up the 
round of city duties. 

‘* We, too, must flit.’’ 

‘Oh! No, no,” said Celia, ‘‘I want to see 
more. I’m sure we have only been to the 
beaches. There are the inland resorts. We 
must see the Hudson at least before we go 
home.”’ 

“ Allright. We’ll do that to-morrow.” 

The morrow found Celiaand John bright and 
early on the pier at the foot of West Twenty- 
second Street waiting for the Hudson River 
Day Boat. Hepsibah had insisted she must 
do an errand before they started and left the 
house first, saying she would join them on 
the pier. The throng on the pier increased 
rapidly and very soon the boat could be seen 
coming up the river. Still, no Hepsibah. 
The boat pulled up alongside and the crowd 
on the pier poured in a wide stream through 
the gangway. 

‘‘We cannot go without her.”’ 

At the very last second Hepsibah appeared— 
with a child, a forlorn mite of a thing in a 
brand new frock that didn’t seem to fit very 
well. 

“‘T’ll tell you all about her as soon as we are 
aboard.”’ 

It took some time to find seats where a good 
view could be obtained, and then they were 
absorbed in the magnificent prospect spread in 
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ever changing vistas before them. Celia had 
brought a guide-book and was anxiously try- 
ing to find out every passing object on either 
shore. She followed with her finger the 
double column of minute and uninteresting 
details in the book concerning asylums, ho- 
tels, private houses, historical sites, and 
what not, looking up from the page to verify 
every item. Presently she laid the book down 
with a sigh. 

“It’s no use. 
thing.’’ 

‘Seems to me,’’ said John, ‘‘ you're having 
the wrong kind of pleasure out of the trip. 
It's merely an intellectual satisfaction to 
know the name of every little place we pass. 
I prefer to get the general effect of the scene.’’ 

‘“That’s Riverdale,’’ said Celia, ‘‘ fourteen 
miles from New York.”’ 

‘* Now what is the good of knowing all that. 
We are not buying house lots, but enjoying 
the scenery. I don’t care at all what they 
call the place. It’s a charming bit of river 
scenery—and that’s all I wish to know about 
im: 

“You may be right, still, I do want to 
know a little something.”’ 

‘‘Isn’t it enough to know that its a glori- 
ous day and that we are on the Hudson with 
a grand sail before us? The towns on the 
shore are nothing to us, except as parts of 
the picture, except as details in the general 
effect.’’ 

‘Dear me,’’ said Hepsibah, ‘‘ what are you 
two talking about? I’m more interested in 
what Maggie thinks aWout it.” 

‘Oh ! we were only discussing the philos- 
ophy of the picnic. Is it best to travel for the 
sake of a lot of generally useless scraps of in- 
formation or to get impressions that shall be 
a pleasure to remember as long as we live? 
By the way, who is Maggie? And where did 
she come from ?”’ 

‘When I came aboard,’”’ said Hepsibah, 
‘‘T was anxious to tell you everything. Now 
I would prefer to wait till lunch or even till 
we gethome. Itis enough to know that Mag- 
gie lives ina West-Side tenement, and is 
eight years old, and has never been off Man- 
hattan Island—and only once in her life has 
seen green grass, and that was at Central 
Park.”’ 

Turning to the child who sat in open-eyed 
wonder looking out upon the water she asked 
how she liked it. 

“Tt ain’t fairy-book is it, mum ?”’ 

H-Aug. 


You can’t know every 
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‘* Fairy-book ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, mum. Sorter bean stalky, or glass 
slippery—make believe, you. know.”’ 

‘“Bless the child!’ said Celia, ‘‘ she 
doesn’t believe it’s true. She thinks it’s all 
liable to tumble to pieces and leave only a 
West-Side tenement. Come with me, Maggie, 
let’s take a walk on deck and see how true it 
all is.’’ 

Forgetting her guide-book and the pursuit 
of knowledge in the pleasure of entertaining 
the strange child and in watching the child’s 
own pleasure, Celia led her away over the 
broad upper deck of the boat. 

‘‘Oh! John, to think how these poor people 
live. I went ona tour with one of the visitors of 
the Charity Organization Society yesterday. 
Itis terrible to see and know how the very poor 
of New York live. Why, this very child slept 
last night with all her family anda dozen 
other families on the flat roof of their tene- 
ment. Their rooms were unbearable and 
they huddled together all night on the roof 
trying to keep cool in the dreadful heat. I 
do not wonder there are day nurseries, and 
sea-side homes, and fresh air funds. The real 
wonder is thatno more isdone. And when I 
saw it all, the misery of Augustin New York 
among the poor, I couldn’t enjoy our visit 
unless I got up a little fresh air fund of my 
own—and Maggie is the result.”’ 

‘She seems to be pretty well dressed,’’ said 
her husband. 

‘‘Of course. That’s the reason I was so 
late tothe boat. I stopped on Ninth Avenue 
and rigged her out—just two dollars and 
twenty-nine cents.”’ 

Just then Celia returned with the child. 

‘‘Maggie is convinced that there is nothing 
glass slippery in this trip—she’s been to 
lunch.”’ 

Maggie was apparently too full for utter- 
ance and sat looking jn wide-eyed wonder 
at the grand reach of Tappan Zee spread 
out like a lake before them. How tell the 
wondrous tale of that day, of the grand sail 
through the mountains, of the visit to West 
Point with the pretty young soldiers all in 
good clothes, of the great dinner at an open 
window on the boat, of Maggie’s terror at first 
sight ofa real live cow, of the truly remark- 
able appetite she displayed at all hours of the 
day? Thesun was setting red over the Jersey 
hills as they came ashore at New York. The 
last trip was best of all. It madea fitting 
end to their pleasuring, because it had given 
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pleasure. Perhaps it was the great river, the 
glorious soil, the mountains—perhaps some- 
thing else. They left a new child at the door 
of a five-story tenement near Ninth Avenue, 
and walked home through the glooming 
streets with a new light ‘‘that never was on 
sea or land’ to guide them from the slums of 
the West Side to their own pleasant rooms on 
Fourth Avenue. 

The next day the wind came out sharply 
to the north and there was a drop in the ther- 
mometer. In going out fora little shopping 
immediately after breakfast they found a re- 
markable increase in the throngs in the 
streets. The stores were more crowded than 
usual and there was a perceptible feeling 
of unrest in all they met. People walked 
faster and seemed more hurried and preoccu- 
pied. 

‘* Why do all the people look so worried ?”’ 
said Celia. 

‘‘Vacation’s over,’’ saidJohn. ‘I see my 
straw hat is the only one on the street.” 

“TI think,’’ said Hepsibah meditatively, 
‘that ‘all New York’ hascome home and has 
put on its work-a-day aspect. They are a 


dreadfully hurried people—and still I like 
them.”’ " 

‘*Oh ! dear!’ said Celia, ‘‘it’s all over and 
yet forthem it’s just begun—the concerts, the 
theaters, the lectures, the operas, all begin 
soon and we are not init. The melancholy 
days are come—lI want to goright off home at 
once.”’ 

And they did. By three o’clock they had bid- 
den farewell to the pleasant rooms, and half an 
hour later were glad to wrap their heaviest 
clothing about them as they stood on the 
deck of the ferry-boat crossing the river. 
Liberty seemed to hold a friendly torch over 
their heads as if to bid them good speed and 
many happyreturns. Celialooked out the win- 
dow at the rear of the train to catch the last 
glimpse of the great bronze woman and gaze 
once more at the fleeting view of the marine 
horizon between the Narrows. . 

‘* When shall we see the ocean again? Per- 
haps never. All the same I shall keep its 
surf and the sound of its voice in my mem- 
ory so longas I live. I’ve seen the sea. I’ve 
lived ina great city. So much is my life 
worth the more to me.”’ 


THE MiNOR LAKES OF THE NORTHWEST. 


BY HORACE 


HE extensive region of minor lakes 
which lies west of the ‘‘ great lake 


region’’ and principally within the 
geographical limits of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, is a portion of the earth’s surface of 
unique beauty and peculiar geographical in- 
terest. Asa place of residence it has mani- 
fold advantages. Its climatic and commer- 
cial usefulness is marked. Through the di- 
versity of its attractions it offers to the tourist 
effectual gratification of his inclinations 
whether his object be rest, sport, health, or 
simple diversion. 

About one-sixth of the area of the lake sur- 
face of the United States is found in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. It is well established 
that no explored region of similar size on 
this continent contains so large a number of 
lakes ; but as thousands of the smaller lakes 
never have been surveyed or named and 
thousands in the pine tree wilderness of the 
extreme north doubtless remain to be discov- 
ered, an accurate accounting of these beautiful 
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sheets of water is impossible. However, 
from the existing records and carefully com- 
pared estimates of thte best authorities, the 
number has been fixed at not less than 
10,000 in Minnesota and 2,000 in Wisconsin. 
They lie principally in the central and north- 
ern portions of these states in a territory in- 
cluding approximately 100,000 sq. mi.; and, 
therefore, it may be said that the average is 
more than one lake for every 1osq. mi. But 
their distribution is by no means even. 
Chains and groups, with or without effluents 
to common waterways, occur very frequently. 
Within a circle drawn at a radius of twenty- 
five miles from the center of the city of Min- 
neapolis, over 200 lakes of varying size may 
be counted. Becker County in western Min- 
nesota, whose territory is not larger than the 
area of the circle just mentioned, contains 
232 lakes, while Otter Tail County lying im- 
mediately south and embracing about 2,200 
Sq. mi. has over 1,000 meandered lakes offi- 
cially reported by the government surveyors. 
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On the other hand considerable interme- 
diate areas appear to have been slighted in 
nature's ordinarily generous distribution of 
these favors. Toward the west and south 
the lakes rapidly diminish in frequency, very 
few being found south of the Minnesota line 
or west of the Coteau des Prairies of eastern 
Dakota. On the northeast this minor lake 
region trenches slightly upon upper Michigan 
and on the southeast scattered lakes are found 
as far south as the prairies of northern IIli- 
nois. The geologically famous ‘“‘driftless 
area’’ of southwestern Wisconsin is lakeless. 

Several of the largest lakes of the United 
States (always excluding the great lakes) are 
located in this group, notably Red Lake in 
northern Minnesota, and Lake Winnebago of 
eastern Wisconsin. The Lake of the Woods 
on the northern international boundary line 
is much larger but is only partially within 
the jurisdiction of Minnesota. It wasa pecul- 
iar series of official acts growing originally 
out of early ignorance of northwestern geog- 
raphy that brought under our control that 
tongue-shaped strip of land and water con- 
spicuous upon any large map as the most 
northern point of the United States proper. 
By the treaty of peace with Great Britain in 
1783 the north boundary line of the new re- 
public was traced through the great lakes to 
the Lake of the Woods, substantially along 
its present course, and ‘‘ thence through the 
said lake to the most northwestern point 
thereof, and from thence on a due west course 
to the Mississippi.” 

Before many years our fathers discovered 
their blunder regarding the Mississippi, but 
succeeding boundary makers always have 
had great respect for that ‘‘ northwestern 
point thereof’? and even when the forty- 
ninth parallel was adopted asthe line from the 
Lake of the Woods west, and surveys had 
shown that it was south of the “point” in 
question, they retained the absurd little pro- 
jection into the British domain. 

It is not at all strange that the men who 
were busy a century ago in laying the founda- 
tions of a new nation should have been 
unacquainted with the elements of north- 
western geography. Many years elapsed be- 
fore the wilderness was so far explored as to 
locate the headwaters of the Mississippi a 
hundred miles south of the Lake of the 
Woods (instead of west) and though School- 
craft and Nicollet, in theearly ’30’s determined 
upon Lake Itasca as the source of the river, 
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the locality was so remote as to suggest to 
skeptical minds the possibility of error. The 
false claims of Captain Willard Glazier asthe 
discoverer of anew source were but recently 
refuted. 

Even now the isolation of the northern 
lakes is almost complete. Their inaccessi- 
bility must appear enigmatical to one un- 
acquainted with the topography and develop- 
ment of Minnesota. The explanation begins 
with the fact that this is the region of the 
great pine belt which extends north and 
northwest from the cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. Lumbering regions gain little of 
the advantages of civilization inexchange for 
their natural treasures. The logging crews 
gointo the woods in the winter, establish 
rude camps, cut and haul their logs to the 
water courses, and with the freshets in the 
spring both logs and men disappear. Immi- 
gration seeks naturally the available agri- 
cultural lands of the western or southern 
prairies. Until the better lands are occu- 
pied the settlement of the pine region must 
be slow. It is this peculiar state of affairs 
which gives the utmost probability to the 
claim that the large lake beariny the French 
appellation Mille Lacs and lying so near 
Minneapolis and St. Paul as to be seriously 
considered as a possible source of water sup- 
ply, never has been seen by more than a few 
score of the half million residents of the two 
cities. 

The wooded shores of Mille Lacs, its pict- 
uresque beaches and clear cold waters, are at 
present enjoyed chiefly by the Indians who 
occupy the reservation along the shores. 
Leech Lake, Winibigoshish, Red Lake, and 
hundreds of smaller bodies of water are, like 
Mille Lacs, practically buried in the woods. 
But the few sportsmen who have braved bad 
roads and uncertain accommodations to visit 
these out-of-the-way lakes generally have 
been amply repaid in the plenitude of finny, 
feathery, or four-footed prey which they have 
secured. 

Except that it is rather larger than the 
average, Lake Minnetonka is, perhaps, as 
perfect a physical type of the northwestern 
lake as could be selected. It possesses toa 
marked degree the characteristic irregularity 
of outline which constitutes one of the chief 
sources of beauty in the lakes of this region. 
The voyager upon its waters is bewildered by 
the multitude of channels and inlets, the un- 
expected opening of new vistas of blue water, 
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the seemingly exhaustless resources of de- 
light to the sense of sight. The extreme 
eastern and western points of the lake are 
scarcely a dozen miles apart, but the shore 
line measures about one hundred fifteen 
miles. This wonderful length includes in 
addition to countless bays and deep arms as 
well as long points which nearly divide the 
lake, the shores of some ten or a dozen 
islands. In circumnavigating the lake the 
steamers usually follow a course, which, 
though touching only the principal landings, 
is at least forty miles long. This excursion 
or any extended sail upon Minnetonka is to 
the stranger upon its waters, a series of de- 
lightful surprises. With the progress of the 
steamer the panorama changes constantly. 
New combinations of limpid water anda 
hundred shades of green are continually ap- 
pearing. Proximity to a large center of 
population has given to Minnetonka a char- 
acter as a fashionable summer suburb, which 
is not shared by more remote though not less 
beautiful lakes. During the warm months it 
is the home of hundreds of the well-to-do 
families of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

White Bear Lake, a smaller but exceedingly 
charming body of water lying nearer to and 
north of St. Paul, is the summer abiding- 
place of many of her citizens as at Minne- 
tonka the more accessible shores are lined 
with cottages and hotels, and all manner of 
lake craft is at hand for convenience in transit 
and the use of excursionists. At White 
Bear are the grounds and buildings of the 
Mahtomedi Chautauqua Assembly whosean- 
nual sessions attract a large attendatice. 
Notable Chautauqua assemblies also convene 
at Monona Lake, Wisconsin, and Clear Lake, 
near Waseca, Minnesota, both very beautiful 
locations. On both Minnetonka and White 
Bear several fleets of very speedy yachts are 
owned, and regattas, occasioning intense ri- 
valry, are of frequent occurrence. In winter 
ice boating is substituted and is scarcely less 
exciting. The shores of the two lakes afford 
the most popular picnic grounds around the 
twin cities. 

Acountry so bountifully supplied with 
such an essential element of the picturesque, 
would be emphatically unfortunate were its 
other physical features not in keeping. 
Minnesota and Wisconsin can boast of no 
mountains as settings for their crystal 
jewels ; but no one can say that the undu- 
lating surface of the country with its diver- 


sity of natural forest, prairie meadows, cul- 
tivated farms, and dashing, tumbling streams, 
is not a fit complement for the beauty of the 
lakes. Minnesota lakes do not fascinate 
through grandeur of scenery, but rather 
through their graceful convolution of out- 
line, their artistic irregularity, their mean- 
dering bays, their wooded shores and islands; 
it is the horizontal not the vertical arrange- 
ment of ferva firma which tells in their case. 
Traveling west and northwest from Minne- 
tonka—that is through the central part of 
the state—one passes through what has been 
aptly styled the Park Region of Minnesota. 
A few hours will convince the traveler that 
the selection as the name of the state, of the 
Indian word Minnesota—if correctly transla- 
ted ‘‘ sky-tinted water ’’—was most felicitous. 
The Park Region is amazeof lakes. Insome 
parts there actually seems to be more water 
than land. What little there is of solid 
ground is covered with a beautiful alterna- 
tion of forest and prairie, grandly rolling and 
very productive. A very large number of 
the lakes are connected by small streams or 
narrow channels navigable for the small 
craft of these waters ; and not infrequently 
long distances across the country can be 
traveled by sportsmen in this manner. 

To describea tithe of the fascinating resorts 
in the Park Region would require a plethoric 
volume. More prominent are Detroit Lake 
and its extensive tributary group ; the cluster 
of lakes accessible from Geneva Beach near 
the village of Alexandria, andthe picturesque 
Minnewaska reputed to be the most beautiful 
lake in western Minnesota. 

Outside the Park Region and lying upon the 
borders of Minnesota and South Dakota are 
Big Stone and Lake Traverse, respectively 30 
and 25 milesin length. Minnesota sportsmen 
regard them as particularly choice hunting and 
fishing grounds. Very few Dakota lakes have 
attained general reputation with the exception 
of the salt lake of the north which, through the 
rude adaptation of Indian superstition, has 
received the unorthodox name of Devil’s 
Lake. It is one of the very few inland bod- 
ies of salt water in America and next in point 
of size to the Great Salt Lake of Utah. Witha 
length of about two score miles and a vary- 
ing breadth nowhere exceeding eight miles, 
green islands and inviting shores, the North 
Dakotans find in Devil’s Lake an invaluable 
addition to the scenic attractions of their 
prairie country. Owing it is said, to the sa- 
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line character of the water the only fish that 
is found in numbers is the pickerel. Iowa, 
though comparatively unmarked by other 
than running water, rejoices in her Spirit 
Lake, the center of a pretty group of twenty 
in the northwestern corner of the state; 
Clear Lake, some one hundred miles farther 
east, which has been suggestively called ‘‘the 
Chautauqua of the West,’’ and a few minor 
lakes. The people of Chicago find such en- 
chanting places as Geneva Lake in Wiscon- 
sin near the Illinois line and Fox Lake near 
Lake Villa not far across the border, superb 
resorts and so easy of-access as to rank with 
the suburban lakes of the northwestern cities. 
Milwaukeeans when in search of achange from 
Lake Michigan show a preference for an ex- 
quisite group of lakes at Oconomowoc thirty 
or forty miles to the west—or stop at the 
nearer Pewaukee or at any of the numerous 
lesser resorts in the vicinity. 

To the average visitor the extraordinary 
number of resorts is perplexing ; it becomes a 
difficult problem to choose the most suitable 
and advantageous location for an outing. 
The objects and tastes of the individual should 
be first considered. One whose pleasure is in 
social affairs would find a sojourn in the fish- 
erman’s paradise in the wilderness of the 
north a disappointment, while the quiet party 
of campers who prefer the hammock to either 
the ball-room or the fly and reel would require 
quite a different locality. As a general rule, 
the best fishing is in the more remote or more 
recently accessible lakes; social advantages 
are to be found in or about the hotels of the 
larger and better advertised lakes in the vi- 
cinity of the cities. When expense is a con- 
sideration and retirement a desideratum, a 
thousand quiet and beautiful places are to be 
found. 

No one, or two, or a dozen lakes, or locali- 
ties can be pointed out as superior fishing re- 
sorts. There are fish everywhere. Some of 
the most frequented lakes metain their quali- 
ties as fishing grounds after years of diligent 
angling that would place most lakes upon the 
sportsmen’s catalogue as ‘‘ fished out.’’ The 
fashions among the sportsmen change from 
year to year. Some anglers make a practice 
of searching out new places, and the exten- 
sion of the railroad systems over the north- 
west brings some fresh and untested fishing- 
grounds within reach each year. Reports of 
a remarkable ‘‘catch’’ made in such and 
such a lake are apt to draw thither numbers 
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of tackle laden gentlemen whose records 
may possibly have been broken by the lucky 
pioneer of the locality. Though some of the 
lakes are known as the best for particular 
kinds of fish, the fisherman is usually in con- 
siderable doubt as to what variety will be 
hooked, whatever his preconceived notions on 
the subject of bait and the habits and tastes 
of his finny friends. It is as likely to be a 
black as a rock bass, a pickerel, muskallonge, 
pike, perch, sunfish, catfish, cisco, or sucker— 
any one of these if existing in the lake is 
liable to take the bait. These names do not 
represent as many species of fish as the lay- 
man in piscatorial matters would suppose. 
Some distinct varieties are known by differ- 
ent names in various localities in charming 
disiegard of scientific accuracy. 

As favorites with fishermen there might 
be cited, the Detroit group of lakes, the Lit- 
tle Pine and McDonald Lakes near Perham, 
Long and Gull Lakes near Brainerd—all in 
Minnesota, the Tomahawk Lakes and an ex- 
tensive adjacent group in northern Wiscon- 
sin in the general vicinity of the headwaters 
of the Wisconsin and Chippewa Rivers, and 
Gogebic and Pike Lakes in Upper Michigan. 
At or near all the older fishing grounds hotel 
‘*accommodations,’’ more or less consistent 
with that guide book expression, are availa- 
ble. If an extended stay in a wild region is 
contemplated, a camping outfit is often pref- 
erable and may be always obtained at the 
larger towns. 

Such names as Mille Lacs, Le Sueur, Du- 
luth, Fond du Lac, and Lac qui Parle, scat- 
tered over the map, suggest the influence 
of the early French explorers of this north- 
western region. There is a strong French 
flavor in the local geography notwithstanding 
the weight of the naturally predominating 
Indian, nomenclature and the practical and 
unpoetic ideas of the English-speaking set- 
tlers. Although the Frenchman is entitled 
to the honor of discovery, it remained for the 
scientific investigations of late generations to 
determine the astonishing numbers of the lakes 
and develop nature’s plan in supplying this 
quarter with what might seem at first thought 
a useless prodigality of water. The Laureate’s 
conception of ‘‘ one increasing purpose ’”’ run- 
ning through theages is exemplified anew by 
a study of the geological history and physical 
geography of the region under consideration. 
When the vast fields of ice of the glacial 
period disappeared, they left the surface of 
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what is now Minnesota covered with an enor- 
mous deposit of drift in which were innu- 
merable hollows formed by glacial action. 
Then the lake region came into existence. 
Very few of these lakes are of other than 
glacial origin. Climatic development dis- 
covered Minnesota as a place of light rainfall. 
Though sufficient for the requirements of 
agriculture the precipitation occurs princi- 
pally in the spring and early autumn. And 
here appeared one utility of the lakes. 

The whole region is one gigantic reservoir 
system, controlling naturally the discharge 
of the surplus rainfall, preventing extreme 
floods, and furnishing a supply of water in 
drier periods which ordinarily maintains a 
good stage in the upper Mississippi River. 
Without the mountainous sources of most 
large rivers—on the contrary springing from 
the low sand hills of the Hauteurs des Terres 
of northern Minnesota—the Father of Waters 
would have been at certain seasons insignifi- 
cant had it been unprovided with these nat- 
ural storage reservoirs. The government en- 
gineers understood the value of the lakes and, 
when the injurious effects of agricultural and 
lumbering operations began to appear in 
the form of receding water lines in the lakes 
and diminishing volume in the rivers, an ef- 
fort was made to supplement nature’s work 
by the construction of partially artificial 
reservoirs. This was readily accomplished 
with judiciously located dams, and the United 
States Government now controls a series of 
reservoirs whose supplies, gathered during 
the rainy periods and allowed to escape as the 
river becomes low, are of a large value to the 
steamboat, milling, and logging interests of 
the upper Mississippi. 

From the Hauteurs des Terres flow other 
rivers, those on the east discharging their 
waters through the great lakes, and those on 
the north and west finding their way to the 
Hudson’s Bay system of the north ; but by 
far the greater number of the lakes are tribu- 
tary to the Mississippi—as if the hand which 
guided that glacial carving had provided for 
the exigencies of nineteenth century civili- 
zation and balanced the relative usefulness 


to man of the frozen waterways of the north, 
the trifling tributaries of Lake Superior, and 
the great highway to the south afforded by 
the Mississippi. 

The presence of so great an aggregate 
water surface has a distinct influence upon 
the climate of Minnesota, tempering the cold 
of early winter and moderating the heat of 
summer. In Wisconsin the proportion of 
water being smaller and the climatic influence 
of Lakes Superior and Michigan being more 
pronounced, the effect of the minor lakes is 
not so noticeable. 

Conjecture finds an interesting theme in 
the possible influence of these lakes on the 
intellectual, moral, and social development of 
the people of the northwest. They have as- 
suredly had a perceptible effect in inspiring a 
love of the beautiful. As the country was 
settled, material considerations led to the es- 
tablishment of villages upon the borders of 
the lakes—sometimes it was unavoidable— 
until the picturesque lake with its park-like 
shores has become quite as much a feature of 
the Minnesota town as the gigantic factory is 
characteristic of the New England village. 
The natural beauty it would seem awakens 
feelings which would under different circum- 
stances remain subservient to the sterner 
affairs of life. And so it often happens that 
parks and drive-ways set off the lake sides, 
followed, as a matter of course, by a general 
improvement of streets and grounds. Within 
the city limits of Minneapolis there are half a 
dozen beautiful lakes most of which were 
early brought under municipal control and 
made the basis of a system of parks, park 
ways, and boulevards, which if developed in 
proportion to its natural advantages will 
ultimately be one of the most beautiful in the 
world. The plan, on which several hundred 
thousand dollars have already been expended, 
contemplates the connection of the lakes, by 
boulevards, along Minnehaha creek (the out- 
let of Minnetonka), with the immortal Min- 
nehaha Falls and the fine cliffs of the Missis- 
sippi below St. Anthony’s Falls. The exam- 
ple of Minneapolis is being followed in many 
of the smaller places. 
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THE CENTRAL OFFICE OF THE C. L. S. C. 


BY KATE F. KIMBALL. 


UCH has been said and written of the 
M Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 

Circle. A simple plan of work, four 
years of systematic home reading with occa- 
sional reports to a central committee, no re- 
quirements for admission to its membership 
except a willingness to do faithful work, a 
hearty welcome to old and young, rich and 


course, a necessity from the first, and in 
August, 1878, the Central Office of the 
C. L. S. C. began for a few months a sort of 
peripatetic existence in Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey, at that time Dr. Vincent’s home. As a 
fixed abode became, however, an increasing 
necessity, in February, 1879, the first Central 
Office of the C. L. S. C. was established in a 
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poor alike, and a firm belief in the truth that 
“education ends only with life’’-—this was the 
equipment with which the Chautauqua Cir- 
cle reached out a helping hand to those who 
stood in need. Hundreds might possibly 
embrace the opportunity,—who could tell? 
The attempt should be made. It was made, 
and met with an eager response from one 
hundred fifty thousand human lives. 

Twelve years have brought many develop- 
ments in this unique movement, and from 
the vantage ground of the present, it is inter- 
esting just at this time to look back fora 
moment at its beginnings. 

Organized at the Chautauqua Summer 
Assembly in 1878, with a membership of 
seven hundred at the very outset, a working 
center for the Chautauqua Circle was, of 





single room of a modest dwelling house in 
Plainfield. The Class of ’82, the first class 
of the C. L. S. C., constituted at this time 
the entire membership of the Circle, and the 
experiment was watched from week to week, 
and from month to month with no slight de- 
gree of interest. It was a sort of ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights'’’ experience to its founders, where 
new and strange developments might be ex- 
pected at any moment. Though late in the 
year, since the course began in October, 
eager applicants who had just heard of the 
new movement sent in their names by hun- 
dreds. The patience of booksellers was fairly 
exhausted in their attempts to fill orders for 
books which they could not procure fast 
enough to meet the demand ; and Local Cir- 
cles of members organized for united study 
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continually reported themselves from a con- 
stantly widening territory. 

Even in this, the first year of its existence, 
the C. L. S. C. reached from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, far into the southland and north- 
ward into Canada; and the somewhat primi- 
tive quarters of the first Central Office were 
taxed to accommodate the heavy mails and 
the still heavier express packages which 
eager Chautauquans or anxious printers con- 
stantly landed at its doors. 

The plan was all so strangely unexpected, 
so exactly what hundreds of human lives had 
needed, though often the need was but a half 
conscious one, that many a pathetic bit of 
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working force throughout the Western 
States and Territories,and through its agency 
more than six thousand members in the last 
twelve years have been brought into the 
Chautauqua Circle. The Canada Branch, 
second only to its sister organization on the 
Pacific Coast, also was established a few 
months later,and Chautauqua became as fa- 
miliar a term in Canadian as in American 
homes. 

In view of the rapid growth of the Chau- 
tauqua Circle, it was deemed advisable in the 
spring of 1880 to remove the Central Office 
from its limited surroundings to more com- 
modious quarters in a business block not far 
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life history, of unsatisfied longing, or of 
hopes rekindled, found its way into the 
crowded mails which brought daily messages 
from grateful Chautauqua students. 

Steadily the work grew and the second 
year of the C. L. S. C. opened auspiciously. 
There was no sign of even a temporary lull 
in the onward sweep of the new organization. 
During the summer of 1879 the California 
Branch of the C. L. S. C., with its summer 
headquarters at Monterey, was organized by 
Chancellor Vincent, and the establishment 
of this, the first Western Chautauqua As- 
sembly, did much to bring the C. L. S.C. 
into local prominence. The California (now 
Pacific) Branch of the C. L. S. C. became a 


distant where, uniting with the Plainfield 
Y. M. C. A., an entire floor was secured. The 
office now had increased facilities for work, but 
five years later when the Y. M. C. A. removed 
to a larger building, the C. L. S.C. already had 
outgrown even its new quarters ; and with 
almost a sigh of relief took full possession of 
its habitation. Here on the second floor of 
this busy street corner, for ten long happy 
years the Plainfield Office carried on its work; 
and during those years of the marvelous 
growth of the great Circle the quiet little sub- 
urban city of Plainfield became known the 
wide world over. 

In the fall of 1880, THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, a new magazine devoted exclu- 




















sively to the interests of the C.L.S.C., 
and containing part of its required readings, 
was first issued. The publication of this 
magazine marked an important era in the 
history of Chautauqua, and has proved one 
of the strongest bonds by which this wide- 
spread organization is yet held 
firmly together by strong ties of 
common interest and sympathy. 
As the Circle steadily widened, 
touching human life in all coun- 
tries and under almost all condi- 
tions, new developments arose. 
Now a letter from a far away teach- 
er in South Africa, grateful for 
personal help from the course of 
reading, anxious to impart the 
same benefits to others and send- 
ing the names of a little band of 
readers—the first fruits of a work 
still growing and accomplishing 
untold good. Then a call for aid 
from another missionary worker 
in Japan. What could Chautau- 
qua do for the Japanese? Again 
with the need came the oppor- 
tunity, and to-day the Japanese 
Chautauquan (translated) pub- 
lished monthly, is an accomplished 
fact, and hundreds of Chautauqua 
students in Japan are looking for guidance 
to the Japanese C. L. S.C. Once more came 
the call for help, from a still different source. A 
Western penitentiary opened its doors to the 
Chautauqua Circle, and here, too, Chautauqua 
met the call with an answering welcome. 

Many an important feature in the develop- 
ment of the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle in the future will be traced back 
to its beginnings during those ten early 
years of C. L. S. C. history, when on the re- 
cords of the old office at Plainfield the mem- 
bership of the Circle grew from a modest be- 
ginning of eight thousand to class organi- 
zations of fifteen, twenty, and even twenty- 
five thousand members enrolled within a 
single twelve-month. 

But once again has the Central Office been 
called upon to join the onward march of 
events, and aseach previous removal has meant 
greater efficiency in the workings of the of- 
fice machinery and has been followed also bya 
broader and more permanent growth through- 
out all the branches of the C. L. S.C., the 
new departure commends itself to all friends 
of Chautauqua. Pleasantly situated in a 
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light, airy building on a wide street in the 
city of Buffalo, N. Y. (the present home of 
Chancellor Vincent), with facilities for work 
such as the suburban city of Plainfield even 
with New York almost atits doors, could hard- 
ly furnish, and less than seventy miles from 
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Chautauqua Lake itself,—it indeed will bea 
strange turn in the wheel of destiny if in the 
next ten years the Chautauqua Circle be not 
the gainer from this drawing together of its 
working forces. 

But just what the work of the Central Of- 
fice involves and how it holds together this 
vast army of Chautauquans may be of inter- 
est to many who have not through actual ex- 
perience as members of the Chautauqua Cir- 
cle, become familiar with its methods. 

Let us step for a moment into the busy of- 
fice at Buffalo and learn for ourselves what 
this work really means. Taking the elevator 
at the first floor, we are carried swiftly up 
four stories, high above the surrounding 
buildings, where fresh air and a strong light 
tule the day, an almost ideal location in 
this respect. Entering thelarge mailing room 
we turn first to the desk of the chief corres- 
ponding clerk, whose duties include the open- 
ing of the daily mail and assigning its con- 
tents to the various departments where it re- 
ceives attention. Such a multitude of let- 
ters! Let us look at them. Here, first of all, 
comes a ferfect rush of inquiries for “‘fur-’ 
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ther information ’’; ‘‘ Whatis the C.L.S.C. ?’”’ 


‘* May I read alone or must I join a local cir-, 


cle?’ ‘‘ Are entrance examinations neces- 
sary ?’’ ‘‘I lead such a busy life, but this plan 
seems just what I need; please send a form of 
application,’’ etc., etc. To all of which the 
little eight-page circular goes swiftly back, 
clearing away perplexities and opening upa 
world of delightful possibilities to many a 
mind weighted with absorbing cares and yet 
longing for a broader life. One letter in par- 
ticular arrests our attention. It comes from 
far up in the Virginia mountains : ‘‘ I should 
like to join your Circle or some society which 
prescribes a regular course of reading for its 
members. I live in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia, sixty-five miles from a railroad and 
twenty from even a village, but have often 
seen notices of the Chautauqua Society.”’ 
The reply to this letter results in a whole cir- 
cle of readers in this mountain district. 

Our next attempt at the morning mail re- 
veals a simple business communication—a 
form of application for membership from an 
ambitious lad on a farm in Ohio, inclosing in a 
money order the annual fee of fifty cents; 
then another from a wide awake Eastern 
town, accompanied by a brief note in which 
we can feel the solicitude of a watchful moth- 
er’s heart: ‘‘I join for the sake of my chil- 
dren who are growing up so fast and begin- 
ning to ask questions which I cannot answer. 
I must not let them grow away from me.’’ 
But here are still others ; it really seems as if 
the whole world were knocking at our doors. 
From out on the Illinois prairies, this mes- 
sage: ‘‘ Nearly a year ago I lost my right 
hand in the employ of a railroad company 
and am now serving them as flagman. As I 
have a great deal of time, a friend kindly 
loaned me some of her Chautauqua books. 
These interested me so much that I sent for 
the balance of the course and now I wish to 
join the circle.’’ 

Allof these letters containing money are 
speedily assigned to the ‘‘fee’’ department with 
others of the same kind, some representing 
solitary students, here and there a ‘‘ home 
circle’’ of two or more reading in the same 
household, and again more pretentious or- 
ganizations known as ‘‘ Local Circles’’ of ten 
or twenty members, with enthusiastic letters 
from their secretaries full of hope and zeal. 
Just here, however, is a different communi- 
cation —a returned examination paper, or 

*“* Memoranda,’’ with a letter which shbeaks for 


itself: ‘‘I regret that the enclosed Memo- 
randa are so late; illness of self and household 
and death in the family prevented me from 
sending it before. I already have made up 
for lost time and am well on in the reading 
for this year. I hardly can express to you 
the incalculable benefit and comfort the read- 
ing has been to me through the past two 
rather sad years. Iam shutin and am six 
miles from alibrary or any book of reference, so 
that alone will show what a blessing Chautau- 
qua is.’’ Another budget of Memoranda, this 
time from Indian Territory, from Capt. 5th 
U. S. Cavalry: ‘‘I enclose White Seal and 
Garnet Seal Memoranda filled out. These 
would have been made out and sent in long 
ago but for the fact that I have been in the 
field scouting nearly all the time during the 
past year and it has been impossible for me 
to complete the above papers before.’’ 

Fascinating as itis, we must not wait to 
look through them all. A strange experi- 
ence, this shaking hands with fellow beings 
many of whom we shall never look in the 
face. Here is a message from two Chautau- 
qua students on a ranch in California, greet- 
ings from a sea captain and his wife touching 
at some foreign port and sending kind mes- 
sages to the ‘“‘ home office,’ then in a stray 
magazine the story of a mill girlin New Eng- 
land working in a thread factory and with her 
mother reading the Chautauqua Course. 
Deeply interested in selections from the Iliad, 
which formed part of the required reading, 
she could not rest until she had secured and 
read the entire poem ; and this was followed 
by translations of some of the Greek plays. 
A girl of deep earnest nature, what the help- 
ful influence of the Chautauqua Course has 
been to her, few can know. 

But here is the foreign mail ; we must giance 
at this for a moment at least. Great Britain 
is the first at hand. Two students from the 
Isle of Wight report progress, and inquiries 
and messages come also from other parts of 
the United Kingdom. A Russian corres- 
pondent who understands the English lan- 
guage seeks admission to the Circle, and two 
missionaries from Siam enclose their Memo- 
randa and report two additional recruits. A 
missionary from British India asks for the 
White Seal Memoranda and adds, ‘‘ With all 
our Hindustanee work, studies, and readings 
it keeps me very busy tokeep up my C. L. S.C. 
readings. Oh how much! do enjoy them ; even 
if I can read only by snatches! ‘ Redeeming 
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the Time’ is an appropriate motto for me.”’ 
British Columbia, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan, South Africa, and still other remote 
portions of the globe bring their contributions 
of inquiry, congratulations, and sometimes of 
discouragement, and each must receive its due 
share of attention. But we must not delay 
longer over this budget of mail. It fairly 
bewilders us this strange medley of all people 
and all lands. Let us go a step farther and 
see what becomes of them all. In this quiet 
room adjoining the mailing department the 
fee letters are allreceived and carefully sorted, 
for each class must be grouped by itself and 
if perchance some good Chautauquan with 
the very best of intentions forgets to men- 
tion his class, there must be a careful search- 
ing of records ere his true sphere is discovered. 
Next an envelope is addressed to the student 
and from the mailing room is sent out the 
‘‘membership book’’ with its Chautauqua 
Calendar on the cover, and suggestions and 
helps for work of the year. 

In the same room where the records of fees 
are made up, the work of the Local Circle 
department is also carried on, and here again 
a very interesting part of the mail comes to 
light. In huge ledgers each Circle finds its 
appointed place, and as the reports come in 
from year to yearthe long record of the ‘‘ faith- 
ful’’ ones who have persevered for four, five, 
and even ten years steadily increases. The 
variety in these reports is almost equal to 
that of the morning mail itself. Here for 
instance is a ‘‘down East”’ Circle in a coun- 
try village twenty-five miles from a railroad 
where ten zealous members, some of them 
traveling seven miles for the privilege, meet 
at regular intervals; and almost the same 
experience is reported from Circles in Cali- 
fornia and Dakota. A Chautauqua mem- 
ber in New Mexico who worked first alone, 
then with three others, finally organized a Cir- 
cle of eight, and the secretary writes of their 
influence in the community: ‘‘ Surrounded as 
we are by the.lowering influences and tenden- 
cies of a Western frontier town, we feel that 
we are doing well.’’ In contrast to these 
struggling Circles where ‘‘ clear grit’’ must 
be one of the strongest elements at work, are 
the favored Circles in the larger cities and 
towns where with library facilities and often 
a membership including persons of means 
and of liberal culture, their opportunities for 
self-education are only limited by the claims 
of home, business, or society. 
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Careful records must also be kept of the 
organized Unions of Circles in many of the 
large cities and once a month all reports are 
sent off to THE CHAUTAUQUAN Office at Mead- 
ville, Pa., there to be used as materia! for the 
magazine. 

But still another feature of the work of the 
Central Office claims our attention, and this is 
one of the most important. The Memoranda 
department touches the cherished hopes of 
thousands of Chautauquans, and demands the 
most exacting attention. Ranged along the 
walls of this section of the office are wide, 
shallow closets where the filled out Memo- 
randa of students, find their resting places for 
four long years. Each paper must be care- 
fully recorded by number on the class ledger 
opposite the student’s name so that his record 
may easily be referred to at any time; and 
then comes the work of grading when thous- 
ands of papers with a wearisome sameness of 
question and answer must pass under the eye 
of the examiner, week in and week out, till 
the class records for the four years are made 
up and the grade of each paper can be sent to 
the waiting student. As duplicate papers 
always are furnished to every member and at 
the end of the four years correct answers to 
the four-page Memoranda are sent him, it is 
an easy matter for the student to detect his 
mistakes. To the Memoranda department 
also belongs the delicate task of making up 
the list of graduates and sending out the 
diplomas at the end of the four years ; and as 
there are now more than forty summer Assem- 
blies where C. L. S. C. Recognition Days are 
held during July and August and where 
graduates may receive their diplomas if they 
so desire, the month of July in the Central 
Office is a very busy one; and the ‘“ mail,’’ 
‘‘fee,’’? and ‘‘memoranda’’ departments must 
all beon thealert that no graduate may be over- 
looked and no diploma fail to be on time at 
its proper destination. 

This, then, is the work of the Central Office 
of the C. L.S. C.: To keep a careful record of 
every member of the Circle, to encourage and 
cheer the disheartened, to guard against 
possible errors of every sort, to study difficul- 
ties and their remedy, to watch for weak 
points and make the most of strong ones, in 
short, to keep its hand on the pulse of the 
C. L. S. C. that it may be the efficient means 
through which the Officers and Counselors of 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
may best serve the interests of its members. 
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SUMMER FURNISHING. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


O MAKE a room look cool 
in summer the first requi- 
site is to forestall the sun 
and to make it cool in re- 
ality. This can be done 
by a thoughtful attention 
to the matter of blinds 
and awnings. No room 
can help growing warm 
upon whose windows the 
sun is permitted to beat in 
the early morning hours ; nor can any care, 
at supper time, cool off a room if the sun has 
had possession of it during the long after- 
noon ; nor can shades or shutters prevent 
radiation of heat from glass on which the sun 
is shining. 

Outside blinds are more serviceable than 
shutters, as they can be closed at night. 
Then, if the blinds are properly fastened, the 
windows can be left open, exposing the room 
to the cool night air, making it habitable in 
morning. 

There is a contrivance often seen in New 
England, by which outside blinds having 
been first closed, are raised from the bottom, 
while remaining attached to the window 
frame at the top, thus giving them the effect 
ofan awning. In this way the air is allowed 
free play in the room, while the sun is ex- 
cluded. Wherea househas no outside blinds, 
rooms must inevitably become warm, no mat- 
ter how much may be done in the way of 
shades or shutters, unless awnings are pro- 
vided to protect the sunny windows of the 
house. Awnings make a piazza habitable 
both in sunny and rainy weather. A broad 
piazza with awnings, rugs, chairs, ham- 
mocks, table, magazines, newspapers, and 
work, makes any house look cool to the 
passers-by, and helps to keep it so by busy- 
ing its inhabitants out-of-doors so that the 
rooms within may be sufficiently aired and 
darkened. 

Next to the protection ofawningsand blinds, 
we must reckon the freedom from flies and mos- 
quitoes, which a careful housewife secures. 
Nothing makes the sufferer feel hotter than 
the persistent persecution of which either of 





these pests is capable. A fly can make a 
man’s blood boil as truly as can the July sun, 
and eternal vigilance is the only price of 
safety from its encroachment. Early house- 
cleaning, a judicious use of fly-paper, and 
screens for doors and windows are helps to 
this end. Screens should be put in place in 
good season, screen doors that can be locked, 
and screens for one or two windows in 
each room. Many people complain of a shut- 
in feeling if all the windows of a room have 
nettings, but in a mosquito region any win- 
dows and doors that are apt to be left open 
should be thus screened, and everywhere, 
window and door nettings are a protection 
from flies. 

In city houses it is customary to remove all 
curtains in the summer time and to swathe 
fine furniture in linen coverings. This is all 
well enough tor houses that are closed in 
summer, but in the suburban house or the 
country home, light curtains should be sub- 
stituted for heavy ones at the spring cleaning 
season. Holland shades are good as far as 
they go, but there should be soft curtains of 
some light muslin-like material to give a look 
of airiness to the room. Such goods can be 
bought at very reasonable prices. There are 
scrims and Madras muslins, marvels of cheap- 
ness, that are good enough for summer fur- 
nishing ; but remember in buying curtains, 
that blue-white looks cooler but that cream- 
white is generally more becoming both to the 
room and to its occupants. The summer 
room looks more airy and cool if, after woolen 
curtains and portiéres have been removed, 
all the window drapery be hung free and 
left to float with whatever breeze be stirring. 

If carpets can be dispensed with in the 
summer, so much the better. Where bare 
floors cannot be used, matting can be substi- 
tuted tor the carpet, and can be bought in all 
colors, at all prices, and by the yard or in the 
form of a rug. 

A summer parlor with soft, flowing cur- 
tains hung by rings so as to slide easily, a 
straw matting varied by rugs whether of 
Turkish, Indian, or domestic manufacture, 
like the homely rag carpet, with wicker, rat- 
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tan, or bamboo furniture including a lounge of 
the same material, plenty of cushions covered 
with linen, silk, or smooth cotton, and witha 
box of ferns growing in the fire-placeought to 
look refreshing to the veriest sybarite. Cre- 
tonnes fade readily in summer heats, and it is 
not worth while to upholster furniture with 
them, but they are good for loose slip covers. 

One sensible woman of whom I have heard, 
gave herself a summer holiday without leav- 
ing her city home, by thus changing her cur- 
tains, carpets, and furniture, and by altering 
her hours for meals, to country hours, even 
substituting, so far as possible, a country bill 
of fare for her ordinary one; but it requires 
originality and some imagination to succeed 
with such a plan. 


GLOVES, NECK WEAR, PERFUMES, AND HANDKERCHIEFS. 
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It must not be forgotten that woolen car- 
pets, etc., need extra care and protection in 
the summer if out of use. 

Any room that looks hot and stuffy can be 
made comfortable at once by removing all un- 
necessary decorations, such as cards, unused 
vases, artificial flowers, bits of senseless 
drapery, tables that hold things never wanted, 
chairs that are keptefor show, and every in- 
trusive knotof ribbon. Get more floor space, 
more wall space, more unoccupied room on 
mantel and table, and your parlor or bed- 
room becomes airier at once. Adda few fresh 
flowers, if it be only a big root of daisies in a 
pot, and, in laying off its winter garb, your 
room will have assumed already a summer 
aspect. 


GLOVES, NECK WEAR, PERFUMES, AND HANDKERCHIEFS. 


BY MARY S. TORREY. 


DEPTS in the art of pal- 
mistry assure us_ that 
character is shown in the 
hand as well as in the 
face; still the gloved hand, 
although it is the last 
dainty touch of the toilet, 
.. can only express the taste 
—I beg pardon, authori- 
: ties say that absolute taste 
does nat exist—the discretion of the wearer. 
However, we all know that fresh, well-fitting 
gloves are dear to the heart of women, and 
frequently men find them quite dear to their 
purses when paying a wager. 

The advent of longer sleeves has to some 
extent driven the mousquetaire to the wall, 
except, of course, for evening wear; and the 
old four and five buttons are shown in lovely 
shades of gray and tan. Seamless gloves, 
said to make the hand look smaller, are 
achieving great popularity in London ; and 
the demand for them here is only a question 
of time. Summer, of course, gives us the 
silk gloves, more kid-fitting than ever, and 
of beautiful quality. Black is a good deal 
worn, even when the shade of the costume 
can be matched. Mitts are exceedingly com- 
fortable, but are not stylish. 

Some assert that a lady always can be 
known by her gloves and shoes, and this is 
true if she has plenty of money and the 







small extremities, with which well-born 
Americans are provided ; but if there is any 
thing in which refinement shows itself prom- 
inently, itis in the selection of perfumes. 
Every odor in which musk figures largely as 
base, should be regarded as a relic of barbar- 
ism; and none but the delicate perfumes, 
which, unfortunately, are as evanescent as 
they are delicious, should be used. Sachets 
of Florentine orris or violets, in the bureau 
and writing-case, impart a fragrance that is 
delightful and really permanent ; and when 
perfumes are used for the handkerchief or 
person, let them be violet, heliotrope, hedy- 
asmia, etc., not musky white rose that re- 
minds one of the patchouly abomination. A 
strong perfume not unnaturally suggests that 
it may be used as a counter-irritant, and 
when this idea is grafted in the mind, who 
will ever venture to indulge her barbaric 
taste? 

The tailor-made cheviot has resuscitated 
the ancient chemisette, or shirt-front, for 
it is now considered the thing to copy 
as closely as possible, men’s garments in 
nomenclature. These starched fronts area 
delusion and a snare, for cool as they look, 
the wearer finds herself a walking illustra- 
tion of ‘‘ molten fire under a breast of snow.”’ 
Very many dainty and becoming combina- 
tions have been evolved from the shirt front, 
and these bits of lawn and embroidery, un- 
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like their starched brother, cool us off likean 
open window. Some are made of folds of 
nainsook and fine Hamburg insertion, fin- 
ished at the neck with a band fastening at 
the back ; others are shown with a broad ruf- 
fle coming together half way down the waist; 
but, comfortable as these doubtless are, an 
exhibition of even a small segment of the 
neck is outré on the stgeet. Last and ug- 
liest is the deep ruffle turned down toward 
the shoulders. It should never be worn ex- 
cept by very young girls, for it is even more 
“trying’’ than the starched shirt front. 
Just here I should like to have it explained 
why a man’s good looks are in a direct ratio 
to the amount of shirt front he shows—for 
does not every man look his best and hand- 
somest in evening dress? Is it, alas, because 
masculine beauty is more of a fixed quan- 
tity, and is not easily affected by its sur- 
roundings ? 

For house and evening wear, a very pretty 
article, that might be called a grown-up 
guimpe, is shown. These are made of lace, 
put fullonathin muslin, which goes under 
the bodice, and the entire fullness gathered 
into a band at the neck. This band may be 
of black velvet—or a color harmonizing with 
the dress, or of gold. A band of pearl passe- 
menterie is very becoming. This guimpecan 
also heve sleeves, and its advent will be 
hailed with delight by all who have not irre- 
proachable necks; but those who are actually 
thin, should never be tempted to wear any 
thing but high neck and long sleeves. If it 
is pleaded that in summer they are hot and 


uncomfortable, it is well to remember, ‘“ 7/ 
Jaut souffrir d’étre belle.’ 

There is also a light gauzy neck dress, sug- 
gestive of Jenny Lind and her contemporaries. 
It is made of the thinnest crépe or mousse- 
line de sote in the shape of a large elongated 
handkerchief, and finished with a deep rufile. 
These are worn with low necked dresses, and 
are loosely knotted in front, allowing the 
ends to droop. 

Handkerchiefs are still very small and fine, 
and though at times the shop windows have 
been gay with corsage kerchiefs of many 
colors, this bit of gossamer is not much af- 
fected by the best dressed women. A square 
of fine embroidery, not too fine nor good for 
use, is in better taste, and one always hopes 
when he sees a bit of pink lisse stuck in the 
corsage, that in the recesses of her almost in- 
accessible pocket she carries something sub- 
stantial for a time of need. 

Flowers are worn more than ever and, even 
on the street; a small bunch for the corsage is 
an established institution. For evening wear 
flowers are frequently arranged on one side 
of the V shaped neck; but care should be 
taken to select those that are not too large 
and do not wither quickly. Artificial flow- 
ers are very beautiful this season, and so per- 
fect that heliotrope, lilacs, and some shades 
of rose buds, lack only the perfume; while 
orchids and chrysanthemus will deceive at a 
yard’s distance. Fortunately for us, art out- 
rivals nature in profuseness, or the quantities of 
flowers used on the picturesque wide brimmed 
hats would have produced a “‘ corner.”’ 
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BY KATE TANNATT WOODS. 


" phat BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
_ wrote the well-known 
\ proverb that ‘‘God helps 
‘ them that help them- 
selves,’’ he echoed the 
words of scholars who 






“sy lived long years before. 

The Athenian poet Sophocles gave utterance 

to the same thought: ‘‘ Heaven ne’er helps 

the man who will not act.’’ ‘‘ Poor Richard’’ 

did not make any sex limitation, for which 
we are duly thankful. 

Every worker for women and every lover 


of her kind must mourn over the unem- 
ployed, inefficient women, who are con- 
stantly taxing the patience -and powers of 
their more successful sisters. It is not my 
purpose to enter that well known field of bat- 
tle, where the “servant girl question”’ is 
sufficient cause for perpetual warfare, be- 
cause we will not, or cannot, see that it must 
be solved on business principles alone ; but 
to confine myself to some important reasons 
for the absolute failure of large numbers of 
women who desire employment. This fail- 
ure can be summed up in a few words: want 
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of suitable preparation and an almost univer- 
sal desire to obtain large wages for light 
work. 

For several years much of the work in pri- 
vate offices and public institutions has been 
performed by women. The reason is plain. 
Women work for less money asarule. The 
superior workwoman generally receives the 
same salary as the superior man. More and 
more we are coming to see the absolute in- 
justice of paying one sex more than another, 
if the work is equally well done. A desire to 
obtain positions in such places has led to the 
formation of numerous business colleges and 
stenographic and type-writing schools. Some 
of these are excellent and are presided over 
by competent and conscientious instructors ; 
others, after giving one short term of in- 
struction, advise their pupils to apply for 
positions. The superior workers always find 
an abundance of work at fair prices ; the in- 
ferior drift about from place to place, and 
from town to town, never doing any thing 
well, and thereby bringing disrepute upon 
the admirable wage working girls who arean 
honor to our land. 

As actual experience counts for more in an 
argument than a decade of theories, I may 
be pardoned for quoting from the experience 
of excellent men and women who have endeav- 
ored to employ skilled workers in the so- 
called higher grades of employment. A 
lovely invalid, whose refined face is in itself 
a blessing, has for long years tried to obtain 
a good reader who might enliven the hours 
of her enforced quiet, her crippled limbs 
only serving to make the active brain still 
more active. Applicants have appeared by 
the score, but, few if any have been quali- 
fied for such duties. 

She says: ‘‘The college girls are not one 
whit better than the graduates of our public 
schools. With the most intense desire to aid 
some worthy girl, and with no prejudices to 
overcome, I must confess myself discouraged. 
The intelligent modulation of voiée, so desi- 
table, and so frequently found among our 
friends, seems absolutely wanting. The 
stilted elocutionary style is abundant, the 
careless monotone predominant, and the in- 
different, hurried manner almost universal. 
There seems to be a want of interest in the 
work which, while it might prove a liberal 
education, is tothem bounded by the number 
of dollars paid.”’ 


The reason is simple Not one of these 
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young women was trained to read in sick 
rooms, not oneeven thought of such employ- 
ment; but when the want was printed, every 
girl of ordinary ability said at once, ‘‘I can 
do that’’; whereas it requires gifts, graces, 
and training to make a good, intelligent, 
home reader. Many of these young women 
could speak well in a hall, they could read an 
essay withacertain degree of distinctness, 
and possibly impress a large audience ; they 
could tell the difference between chest tones 
and nasal utterances, they could make 
studied pauses and gestures according to the 
latest method, but in a sick room they were 
absolutely out of place. There, delicate 
shading, tact, and that marvelous ministry 
of the unspoken are required. The very best 
readers asa rule, are those who have been 
trained from childhood to read well in the 
home circle, where kindly criticism lends its 
aid, and affection debars affectation. 

Take another class. Good, competent 
housekeepers are always in demand ; yet, the 
majority of women who apply for such posi- 
tions have either been failures in their own 
homes, or are women who need a home and 
consider themselves above the average do- 
mestic assistant. Here again, they desire 
small duties and large wages. Many such 
are constantly bewailing their hard lot and 
lost fortunes, while proving themselves ut- 
terly incompetent. One woman of this sort 
entertained the family at breakfast each day 
with, ‘‘I never thought I should come to 
this, never’’; with an accompaniment of 
sighs and tears. 

We need good, wholesome treatment for 
such women, which should so educate them 
to appreciate the duties of life, that reverses 
would not depress or cast them down. They 
should understand no matter what their pre- 
vious condition, that past circumstances 
have nothing to do with present contracts. 

That brave woman, Louisa Alcott, was 
once asked, ‘‘ How did you feel when occupy- 
ing a so-called ‘ menial position ?'”’ 

‘‘I never felt better in my life,’’ was the 
reply ; ‘‘some one else paid the bills, and I 
was myself, precisely as I am now, for, when 
I accepted the position I expected to perform 
the duties faithfully.”’ 

This is the key-note of success. 

Take still another industry. Our type- 
writing schools are sending out numbers of 
girls who are in many cases absolutely un- 
fitted for work. Most professional men and 
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women would like to employ a competent as- 
sistant, but competent ones seldom need a 
position. The majority attend school for a 
short term. Some have no knowledge of 
grammar and are absolutely ignorant of the 
first principles of rhetoric or punctuation ; 
these girls have taken one course only ata 
type-writing school; they know the key- 
board of a ‘‘ Remington,”’ a ‘‘ Caligraph,”’ a 
‘‘Hammond,”’ or a ‘‘ National,’ and that is 
all; they expect you to furnish brains, lack 
of previous education, and often to spell for 
them. 

An editor of large experience in a New 
England city found only one girl out of 
twenty-four who could spell properly, punct- 
uate,or who knew howto paragraph; yet every 
one of the twenty-four expected to receive 
eight or ten dollars per week at once. 

A lady who would gladly give a home and 
employment the year round to a bright, ac- 
tive girl who could act as type-writer and 
secretary, was once unwise enough to adver- 
tise after losing her old and valuable assist- 
ant. The result was painful to. any enthusi- 
astic lover of her sex. Out of more than two 
hundred, only /hree were experienced in any 
way ; one of the three was a wretched speller, 
then other was, unfortunately, quite deaf, and 
consequently could not work from dictation, 
and the third knew far more of proof-reading 
than type-writing, but desired ‘‘to rest her 
eyes.”’ 

The subjoined note is a fac-simile of one 
sent to the unfortunate author who was 
needing assistance at once. It was written 
on brown paper with a pencil. 

‘Dear ladie—i want the plase Keep it fer 
me ontil I kan kum. 

“‘ BERTHA CONNOLLY.”’ 

Is there not fruitful cause for anxiety,when 
such things exist in towns and cities where 
education is compulsory? Do we not detect 
in such cases the cause of failure? Absolute 
unfitness, and want of suitable preparation. 

No man of sense offers to make a coat fora 
clergyman unless he is a tailor ; no woman of 
brains desires to teach school unless she has 
prepared herself as a teacher; no man is 
audacious enough to demand a position as a 
bookkeeper, unless he understands keeping 
books. 

False estimates of work should be dis- 
countenanced. The girl who might be a 
good cook aspires to be a poor, inferior clerk; 


one who has a talent for making dresses, es- 
says to write poems for the papers, and after 
seeing her sickly rhyme in print in some ob- 
scure paper, becomes at once convinced that 
literature is her forte, and utterly fails in it. 
There is no phase of labor which is not hon- 
orable and capable of being made higher and 
better by skilled workmen. 

The young women of America are capable 
of great things. All limitations of sex are 
fast disappearing. ‘‘ To the victors belong 
the spoils,’’ whether it be in the college, or 
in the work of the world ; but failure must 
write itself in large letters upon the efforts of 
all who dare to assume high duties without 
careful preparation. 

“‘Tenvy you,’’ said a young girl to a suc- 
cessful woman. ‘‘ You have every thing,—tal- 
ent, genius, and hosts of friends.”’ 

‘‘All that I have may be yours,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘Give up pleasure for hard study ; 
think only of your work while you work, and 
care carefully for your body. Forget your- 
self, and never forget others. If you only 
wheel a load of brick, let that load be well 
placed, well balanced, and carefully wheeled. 
Genius is hard work, painstaking care, hon- 
est effort, unfailing patience, and persever- 
ance. If you have a task to perform, fit 
yourself for it in every conceivable manner ; 
never content yourself by looking at a sub- 
ject from one point of view, but turn it over 
and over until every side is familiar, and all 
the lights and shadows are clear to you. 
Work is divine, glorious, delightful, if well 
done ; but an insult to your Creator and hu- 
manity if carelessly performed.’’ 

When women feel this, when they realize 
that it devolves upon them to surpass the ef- 
forts of women in the past, when principle 
weighs more upon the conscience, and pence 
less in the pocket, we shall have better 
workers. 

There is an abundance of work in the world 
waiting to be done, if the good workers can 
be found. " There are scores of homes where 
comfort, peace, and loving counsel are ready 
to cheer lonely women when such women can 
enter them ready to give, as well as receive ; 
homes where the welcome is assured to the 
sensible woman described by Wordsworth : 


The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort; and command. 
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BY ANNA C. 


THE tired brain laborer 
there could be no better 
way of spending a vaca- 
tion than on horseback. 
I traveled thus some years 
ago from Troy, New York, 
to Stowe, Vermont. Being 
in New York City, my 
friend Sophy and I put 
ourselves and our horses to begin with, on 
the Troy boat, and spent one night in 
going up the river. We did not do this, 
however, till we had been down to see the 
boat, to make sure that the accommodation 
for the animals was to be comfortable. It 
was the forward deck, not the state room 
that we wanted to see when we went down 
to the dock. We knew that if there was any 
thing wrong with our room we could speak 
and have it remedied. We found the stalls 
comfortable on the Troy boat and the men 
who had charge, pleasant and reasonable. 
I do not like a boat for horses. They are much 
more exposed than on the cars and I never 
feel quite safe with a horse on the forward 
deck after sunset. But there were no colds 
taken that night. 

We had our riding habits for all adornment, 
and the rest of our belongings had to go into 
two flat saddle-bags which we had invented. 
They were made of strong duck and of 
leather, and were fastened to the saddle, 
hanging one on each side from the rings in 
the flaps, and strapped round so that they 
were firm. Of course our clothing was re- 
duced to the fewest necessary articles. We 
reached Troy in the early morning and found 
waiting on the wharf our faithful Pat, who 
had come down from Stowe to meet us. The 
saddles were soon on, \and we rode off the 
boat to the hotel. Troy did not impress us 
asa particularly delightful place, and then 
we were anxious to begin our ride. The 
horses positively refused to drink the Troy 
water. 

After breakfast we and the three horses 
started out, and soon left behind us the city 
pavements for the soft dirt road. It was 
warm but we did not go too fast. We found 





out, however, that in our summer climate we 
ought to ride in the early morning and the 
late afternoon ; and after the first day we fol- 
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lowed this plan. In theafternoon we reached 
Bennington and a clean, comfortable hotel, 
where we put up for the night. 

We always rode first to the stable to see 
that all was right there, for in dealing with 
horses one should remember that they are 
helpless in our hands and that nodlesse oblige. 

There is one reason why the state of Ver- 
mont is a grand one for a horseback trip, and 
one why it is not. The first is, that the Ver- 
mont house, no matter how plainly furnished, 
is always clean, for there is no one more neat 
and tidy than the Vermont housewife ; and as 
a rule, one might eat from her floors as well 
as from her table; the second is, that the 
physical conformation of the state makes 
traveling a little difficult; for water, horses, 
and locomotives, the rivers, the road, and 
the railroad are forced to run close together 
and it is not always comfortable to find 
yourself on a nervous horse with the river on 
one side and the railroad on the other. The 
roads also are often forced to cross the rail- 
road at very acute angles and very unexpect- 
edly. This made my Dick some trouble the 
third day out; as we were approaching Man- 
chester, a long freight train came slowly puff- 
ing behind him. Like a reasonable horse, 
he thought he had better leave the road. 
There was nothing between road and railroad 
but a slender fence, and he evidently thought 
there was nothing. If it had been an express, 
his trouble would have been soon over, but 
there seemed no end to the threatening dan- 
ger behind him ; so, when out of the corner 
of his left eye he caught sight of the loco- 
motive, he started on a run. I might have 
let him go but for the possibility of a sudden 
crossing ahead. So as soon as I sawa gap 
in the trees and bushes on the steep bank at 
my right, I sent him up that, against a fence, 
and turned him round so that we could have 
a fair view of the enemy. He stood there, 
trembling, till the train had rumbled by, and 
then went quietly down the bank and on. 

From the point of view of my companions, 
I had been temporarily reduced to a cloud of 
dust, and they were happy to find me in my 
original form as they ranged alongside. 
Wiser than a New York Park policeman, Pat 
had known that the worst thing he could do 
would be to come galloping after me; and 
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Sophy’s only remark was, ‘‘Don’t do it 
again.”’ 

Dining at Arlington the second day, our 
afternoon’s ride brought us to Manchester 
where at the Phcenix House we, of course, 
found agreeable company and good ‘“‘enter- 
tainment for man and beast.”’ 

At Wadsworth’s Corners, a queer little place 
where we had our first dinner, we learned 
that Pat should have had with him all the tools 
necessary for dressing the horses. The coun- 
try people are kind and obliging, but they do 
not understand the care to which city horses 
are accustomed ; and when you ask for combs 
and brushes, may possibly say, ‘‘Can’t you 
kinder rub them off with a wisp of straw ?’’ 
Moreover it is not always safe to use strange 
curry combs, any more than it is safe to use 
strange razors. 

We spent July 4 at Manchester, and leav- 
ing there that afternoon missed our way and 
were caught in a heavy mountain shower. 
But we had not forgotten our rubber cloaks 
and came through uninjured. 

At Dorset we found the little hotel and 
the immense barn full, but there was to be a 
ball that night, and at first it seemed some- 
what doubtful what was to become of us. 
But a farmer turned his horses out of their 
stalls to make room for ours, and a kind old 
widow opposite, opened her house to us. For 
safety our saddles and bridles spent the night 
on her hall table, and we rejoiced her by trans- 
lating for her mother heart her son’s college 
diploma, which she had just received, and was 
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quite unable to understand. From there we 
went by Danby and Wallingford to Clarendon. 
We used to rise very early, start at once af- 
ter breakfast, rest in the heat of the day, and 
ride again late in the afternoon. We made 
between twenty and thirty miles some days. 
We were often very tired with the long sitting, 
but then we stretched ourselves flat on the 
hard, clean, painted floors of our chambers, 
and resting so, were all ready to start again. 
Rutland, Pittsford, and Sudbury came 
next. Here we learned that where there was 
so much lime in the soil we must be careful 
about too much washing of the horses’ feet. 
From there to Larrabee’s Point and old Ti- 
conderoga, whence we made a short excur- 
sion to Rogers’ Rock on Lake George, spend- 
ing a delightful day there, and so by boat and 
daylight up Lake Champlain, to the familiar 
Van Ness House at Burlington. This was 
the first city we had seen since we left Troy, 
and we rode out of it gladly the next morn- 
ing by way of Richmond to Waterbury. 
From Waterbury to Stowe is only ten miles, 
every inch of which the horses knew, and we 
trotted on nearer and nearer to the great pile of 
Mansfield till we drew rein at the familiar hotel 
piazza ten days after we had left New York. 
We werenot tired. We were freshened and 
invigorated physically by our active life in 
the openair, our plenty of sleep and simple 
food; mentally by the constant change of scene 
and people, and the many incidents, only a 
few of which I have been able even to men- 
tion in an article of this length. 
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EMBARRASSED _ theo- 
~ logical student, suddenly 
called upon toask the bless- 
ing before five hundred 
Wellesley girls, prayed fer- 
vently, ‘‘O Lord, we be- 
seech Thee to make us all 
strong, noble men.’’ 
Although such a con- 
summation is not devoutly 
wished by college girls, 
they are glad to have those - 
privileges which rightly used, will help them 
to be strong, noble women. They feel satis- 





BY LOUISE PALMER VINCENT. 


faction in sharing the opportunities of their 
brothers. Indeed, a visit to Wellesley with 
its wonderful advantages, would almost make 
one say that the girls have the best of it. 

From the rising ground on: which stands 
the Founder’s Hall, there is a view of which 
the college may well be proud,—three hun- 
dred acres of beautiful country, ranging from 
the smoothest lawns to forest trees, stately 
buildings and attractive cottages on every 
hill-top, and well-kept drives winding through 
the trees. 

Thickly scattered over the campus at the 
foot of the hill are tennis courts, and the 
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eager players with whom they are always 
crowded show that tennis is a favorite elective 
at Wellesley. Several years ago an associa- 
tion was formed, which now numbers two 
hundred twenty-five members. The October 
tournaments serve to keep up an interest in 
the game, and nothing less than a heavy 
snow can drive the enthusiastic players from 
the courts. Bright costumes and happy 
faces make the tennis grounds always at- 
tractive. Ona visitors’ day deep voices and 
crimson ‘‘blazers’’ recall a story which the 
girls are fond of repeating : 

‘‘Where is Wellesley?’’ once asked Dr. 
Eliot, at a meeting of prominent educators. 

“If President Eliot will take a drive of 
fourteen miles some Monday afternoon, he 
will find that Harvard students know where 
Wellesley is if their president does not,’’ was 
the quick reply. 

Waban Lake, with its three miles of wooded 
shore, plays an important part in out-door 
life at Wellesley. On a ‘“‘float day’’ the 
scene is at once charming and unique. One 
after another the crews file down to the shore. 
The gay class colors, appearing in boats, 
oars, banners, and uniforms, make a brilliant 
picture, and suggest a gala day upon the 
Thames in the time of good Queen Bess. 
Here are to be seen the purple and gold of the 
seniors, the flaunting green banner of the 
juniors, and the sophomores fresh and dainty 
in white and pink. A fleet of canoes and 
small boats shows that members of the crews 
do not enjoy a monopoly of the lake. 

The rolling country which makes the 
Wellesley landscape so attractive, has more 
than an esthetic value tothe eye of the college 
girl, No sooner are boats housed for the 
winter and rackets laid aside than she turns 
, her thoughts to the ‘‘double-runner’’ and 
the toboggan which were so carefully stowed 
away in the spring. Good old friends are 
they, and many a time have they helped her 
to clear her brain and to gather fresh courage 
for a struggle with knotty problems. 

Sleighing and skating, too, receive their 
due share of attention. Again the lake be- 
comes the center of attraction. The girls, in 
their winter as well as in their summer sports, 
have every thing near at hand. No time is 
wasted in going from place to place. 

In spite ofthe pleasures on the campus, the 
end of the four years’ course finds the student 
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very familiar with the surrounding region.,. 
The college grounds, though almost limitless 
to the freshman mind, soon become too 
narrow for her, and every free afternoon she 
may be seen with her comrades tramping 
across country. 

Even at Wellesley the sky is not always 
clear, nor out-door exercise pleasant. It is 
then thatthe gymnasium offers a safety-valve 
for pent up spirits. This is not a place where 
calisthenics and dancing steps are taught, 
but a regularly equipped gymnasium fitted 
out with the most approved apparatus under 
the direction of Dr. Sargent, of Harvard. 
Students are carefully examined and classified. 
The exercise is systematic and regular, and 
the reports show a steady improvement in 
the physical condition of students from en- 
trance to graduation. 

All traditions of pale students with bent 
forms and care-worn brows fade at the sight 
of these fresh young faces and vigorous forms. 

Should you ask one of these maidens how 
she came to be so careless and happy while 
undergoing ‘‘ higher education,’ she would 
greet you with a laugh and say, ‘“ ‘An Insti- 
tution for the Higher Education of Women 
does sound formidable, doesn’t it? And the 
calendar for the four years bristling with 
ologies and isms has a terrifying look, to be 
sure. But we soon find that we are not to be 
pounced upon by all at once. Each course 
comes in its own time, and leads so gradually 
into the next, that the calendar instead of be- 
ing a bugbear becomes a book of promises to 
whose fulfillment we look forward with de- 
light. Indeed, we often find the most fascina- 
ting subjects hidden behind those forbidding 
names.”’ 

It is, indeed, true that a college girl has 
every reason to be happy. She leaves home 
just at the time when the vigorous out-door 
sports which her energetic nature demands, 
are beginning to be frowned upon and re- 
garded as ‘“‘unbecoming in young ladies.’’ 
She goes to a place where there is every 
facility for healthful exercise, and a scientif- 
ically conducted gymnasium to teach her how 
to use herstrength. She lives in a world to 
whose beauties and wonders she: gains new 
insight every day. More than all this, she 
feels the silent influence of noble, refined, 
earnest women, of whom it might well be said, 
First they wrought and afterward they taught. 
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SOME WOMEN I HAVE MET. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
President National W.C T. U. 


ONE were playing a 
kind of intellectual hide 
and seek with a new ac- 
quaintance, the sources 
of whose power one 
wished to learn, it seems 
to me among the first 
questions would be these : 
‘* With what unusual 
characters have you been brought in contact? 
What distinguished men and women have 
you known, and how have they affected you? 
Why have you admired them, or why have 
you failed to doso?’’ because there is no 
proverb truer than this, ‘‘ Tell me with whom 
thou goest and I will tell thee what thou 
doest.’"” We cannot always go with those 
with whom we should be glad to be asso- 
ciated, and so if men and women will tell us 
what books they have liked best, we can tell 
them much about their inmost nature. Even 
as Cuvier could construct an animal’s anato- 
my from a single tooth or bone, so we, a 
character from the knowledge of but a single 
author if he be the favorite one. But all the 
more does this principle hold concerning the 
living personalities by whom one has been 
sufficiently attracted to desire to come into 
their atmosphere if it be only ina public 
way, and still more if it be through personal 
acquaintance, however slight. But not for 
this reason am I now giving some brief 
mention of distinguished women I have met, 
but to recall many characters most interest- 
ing and curious. Among hundreds not un- 
like them, my memory-pictures yield me such 
pleasant glimpses as the following : 

A car-ride from Boston to Concord with 
Lucy Stone and Sarah Knowles Bolton (that 
Samuel Smiles among women) to see the 
School of Philosophy, hear William T. Har- 
ris ‘‘subsume,’’ Col. Higginson talk, and 
A. B. Alcott philosophize; a visit to Haw- 
thorne’s home, pioneered thither by his fa- 
mous sister, Elizabeth Peabody, the mother 
of kindergartens and sister-in-law of the 
great author ; a little talk with Louisa May 
Alcott, the queen of children’s hearts; an 
evening with Jenny June Croly at Madam 
Demorest’s; a lunch with Emily Faithfull 
and her sparkling friend Kate Pattison in the 





home of Mrs. Fernando Jones, Chicago; a 
visit to Alice Freeman Palmer in her home 
in Cambridge ; and to Mrs. Ole Bull at James 
Russell Lowell’s famous ‘‘Elmwood’’; a 
pleasant word with Grace Greenwood and her 
beautiful daughter; also with Sarah Orne 
Jewett and many wives of noted men at the 
receptions of Senator Blair in Washington ;a 
night at Prof. Phelps’ home in Andover, 
when Elizabeth was there; and a visit to 
that great writer at her Gloucester cottage, 
in company with Mrs. Gov. Claflin ; a won- 
derful evening with Abby May in her Boston 
home ; a sisterly talk several times repeated 
with Marietta Holley, the woman humorist 
and cheery-souled philosopher ; while across 
seas I have had blessed pen point conferences 
with Josephine Butler, Ellice Hopkins, Mar- 
garet Bright Lucas, and Frances Power 
Cobbe, and at home, occasional epistolary in- 
terchanges with Lucy Larcom, Rose Elizabeth 
Cleveland, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, May Riley 
Smith, and Marion Harland, not to name 
the faithful white ribbon correspondents. 

I have taken sweet counsel with Lucretia 
Mott, Laura Ormiston Chant, Sarah Smiley, 
Grace Dodge, and Sarah L. Rhea ; with Abby 
Morton Diaz, Helen Campbell, and Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox ; with May Wright Sewall, 
Mrs. M. L. Thomas, of Sorosis, and Mary F. 
Eastman. Women doctors have been among 
my chief consolations; Dr. Caroline Hast- 
ings, of the Boston School Board, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, Mary Safford, Sarah Dolley, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, Cordelia Green, and 
Julia Holmes Smith, with scores of others, hav- 
ing helped me toward health and happiness. 

A few years ago, turning from school into 
Tremont Street, Boston, Icame face to face 
with Maria Mitchell, of Vassar College, whom 
I had had the happiness to know for many 
years. Wesmiled. ‘‘I’m glad.that you are 
in the world,’”’ she said. ‘‘And I am down- 
right glad that you are,’’ was my earnest 
answer, as we each of us went on our way, 
never to meet again. 

I recall a toothsome dinner in the Brooklyn 
home of Laura Holloway; dainty lunches 
with Lilian Whiting ; cosy little asides with 
sweet-faced ‘‘Pansy’’ (Mrs. G. R. Alden) at 
Lake Bluff ; a sunset from my balcony at home 
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with Pundita Ramabai seated beside me; an- 
other, looking out into the Golden Gate with 
Sarah B. Cooper as interpreter; talks with 
Clara Barton on convention platforms ; ahand- 
clasp with true-hearted Alice Stone Blackwell 
ata great New York reception ; an evening 
with Dr. Rachel Bodley and Prof. Edward Cope 
when the womanly Presbyterian . besought 
the scientific iconoclast to ‘‘spare us the 
Garden of Eden,’’ and he agreed to do so; 
twilight talks of things divine with Margaret 
Bottome, and of things human with her 
friend and mine and everybody’s, Mary Lowe 
Dickinson ; and several evenings with that 
rare philosopher, Emma Bascom. 

In the various sanitariums of the country 
one is sure to find some of the fittest human 
survivals. The exquisite nature of Emma 
Stebbins, sculptor, whose ‘‘ Angel Blessing 
the Water’’ stands in Central Park, was re- 
vealed to me in one of these, also that of 
Selma Borg, the inspired Finlander, and 
Thomas Starr King’s sister. 
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The army of my temperance coadjutors has 
been individualized up to 1883, in my book 
entitled ‘‘ Woman and Temperance.”’ 

The summer camps where reformers 
congregate are rich in new comradeships 
and inspirations. Chautauqua excels all 
others as a rendezvous of bright spirits. 

Mrs. Hayes I met repeatedly at the White 
House. All thenation knows that the White 
House never witnessed any thing so elegant 
and delightful as her receptious with their 
light refreshments, music, flowers, and the 
heart sunshine diffused by her. Mrs. Garfield 
I personally know. She is a woman of great 
delicacy of nature and strong individuality. 
Mrs. Cleveland is a valued friend whom I 
first saw at Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Mrs. Senator Blair is one of the most 
womanly women in Washington, and one of 
the strongest in mind and conscience. A 
gilt hatchet was playfully sent her by some 
society to which she belonged at the Capital, 
because she ‘‘ could not tell a lie.’’ 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN GERMANY. 
BY A. VON STRANDE. 


Translated from 


IS not possible for German 
physicians to contest any 
longer the ability of women 
to work successfully as 
physicians, but they can de- 
\- clare that they cannot per- 
mit their entrance into this 
calling because it will cause 
ruinous competition. Men 
have been so completely convinced of their 
prerogatives and their surpassing mental 
powers that nominally they never have feared 
the activity of woman. They have believed 
she never could attain perfection in her work. 
It is alarming to the lords of creation to meet 
efficient women physicians ona field which 
they have been accustomed to consider their 
exclusive domain and where every innovation 
is hateful tothem. Nevertheless it happens 
that the correct verdict on scientific ability is 
always given by the great public and that for 
every thing new an experiment is demanded. 
Because these things are true, physicians 
have every thing to fear from the competition 
of women, for their performance will be equal 
to any, and men do not wish to recognize 








“ Frauenb:ruf"’ for ‘‘ The Chautayquan.”’ 


women with equal privileges, since by far the 
greater part of physicians are dependent 
on the public for their existence. The 
numbers of physicians in Germany is, be- 
sides, much too great in proportion to the 
population and increases considerably with 
each year, while even now a very considerable 
number of them cannot live by their practice. 

Therefore, the present rude attitude toward 
women physicians is caused simply by envy 
of trade to which man, in this material 
world, can never secure a fast title. We be- 
lieve that these facts have been of consider- 
able influence, as the Prussian Minister of 
Education has refused women the public 
privilege of the study of medicine. There is 
now so considerable an overflow of academy- 
bred men for the available places that really 
there is no room for women ; hence, the pre- 
vailing disliketo women physicans. Inother 
countries it is different ; in many places there 
is a very perceptible scarcity of doctors, from 
which circumstance one readily avails himself 
of every prospect of improvement and greets 
the assiduity of young women with joy and 
recognition, the best warrant for success 
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later on. Now itis very much to the interest 
of numerous women and girlsthat a sufficient 
number of women physicians be preparing 
themselves, were it even a long time before 
openings offer themselves, not because 
women must prove their ability for this call- 
ing but because the public voice is against 
them. This prejudice counts more than the 
protests of all the physicians together. Even 
the most zealous champion of the emancipa- 
tion of women will consider twice before she 
places her own young daughter to hear in 
common with the students, instruction in 
medicine, and to study anatomy and clinics. 
Feeling protests against this. 

Separate classes for men and women 
students, the one aim just and worthy of 
striving for, is thwarted mostly by a prevail- 
ing lack of room and also by the great ex- 
pense. It is also true, with quite isolated 
exceptions scarcely worthy of mention, that 
only those young women become physicians 
who need to earn a livelihood. They embrace 
this calling not from love of the business, 
but merely from respect for it ; men to whom 
so many other means of making a living stand 
open, adopt it almost only from choice. This 
consideration is very essential and is openly 
conf to be the cause of the greater apti- 
tude among men students. 

But where a woman is truly a physician 
only and alone from a love of the thing, is 
equipped with the needed preliminary knowl- 
edge, and sufficient pecuniary resources, is 
well and strong, without becoming burdened 
with care, devotes herself to the study of 
medicine under approved instructors, gives 
herself sufficient time for mastering the pro- 
fession, then we believe that her success will 
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far surpass that of three-fourths of all the 
men physicians. Why? Because such a 
woman works with much more obstinate per- 
severance ; free from the errors of the student’s 
life, she devotes her full, fresh strength to the 
appointed line and because of womanly feel- 
ing approaches the sorrows of the sick with 
warmer sympathy and deeper understanding. 
Thus physicians are entirely right in fearing 
the rivalry of woman. As soon as the legal 
privilege is assured to her, scarcely ten years 
shall pass till she wins for herself a place in 
public practical life, which will put an end to 
man’s authority in the profession of medicine, 
If no physician grants this, yet we be- 
lieve that many professors old in practice, 
busied year out, year in, in clinic medicine 
have clearly recognized the eminent ability 
of womankind for the practice of medicine. 
Good nurses, for which women are fitted es- 
pecially, according to a unanimous judgment, 
are not to be thought of, without medical 
knowledge. They can fill their duties at 
least only half without it. It is much to be 
deplored that not more cultured women 
decide to become mid-wives. The dispirit- 
in gpicture which is usually drawn of this 
class, we hold not to be true. If cultured 
women should devote themselves to mid- 
wifery, in four-fifths of all cases men phy- 
sicians would be dispensed with entirely. It 
would be a long step on the road to conquest. 
If German women accept these openings, 
physicians have all grounds to fear the rivalry 
of woman ; and they must contest her abil- 
ity to work, because if they recognize and 
recommend her they will be making the be- 
ginning of the end of their own vocation. 
And no one with open eyes ever does that. 


HELPING OTHERS. 


BY FELECIA HILLEL. 


ALL the accomplishments 
I know,’’ said I to the 
girls, ‘‘helpfulness is the 
most graceful and win- 
ning.”” They pursed up 
their pretty lips and asked 
me if I wanted them to be 
deaconesses. I found it 
difficult to make them un- 
derstand just what I did mean. Helpfulness 
had a professional sound to them. To be 





helpful, as they understood it, one must visit 
the sick, conduct Sunday-school picnics, and 
never have time for fun because there are so 
many poor to look after, so much money to 
raise, so many frocks to make. 

Now it was not charitable work I was 
meaning, but every-day, spontaneous help- 
fulness, an art which is practicable on the ten- 
nis court or in the parlor, when traveling or 
when about home, and which gives a girl a per- 
fume as sweet and constant as that of the rose. 
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The girl who cannot see a child in tears 
without trying to soothe it, who springs to 
pick up the handkerchief of her companion, 
who gives her arm to the aged, who always 
is ready with the evening paper when one 
wants it, who gets your wraps without your 
having realized that you wanted them, who, 
in fact, isalways making somebody comforta- 
ble, may be said to have learned this fine art 
of helpful living. That is, she may if she 
does these things naturally, instinctively, as 
she would rush to greet a friend, as she 
would pick a flower, as she would spring for 
a ball. When she docs a kindness with an 
artificial air, a conscious look of being use- 
ful, and in a way that calls attention to her- 
self she spoils the action. 

One day not long ago I was traveling on a 
local train. Just before me sat a pretty girl, 
well-bred, cultured,—I knew that from her 
air, the book she read, the cut of her gown, 
her traveling appointments. Across the aisle 
was an old lady, deaf, curious, and fidgety. 
The conductor was cross and answered her 
appeals curtly. My little neighbor watched 
the proceedings for a time, and finally, when 
the old lady was looking very much hurt and 
disappointed because the conductor refused 
totell her what ‘‘that big buildin’ ’’ ata certain 
station was used for, she rose, crossed the 
aisle, and sitting down, devoted herself for 
an hour to giving the old lady information. 
She was obliged to speak very loud, but she 
did it with such well-bred unconsciousness 
of people about her, with such respectful at- 
tention to the old lady, that I voted it one 
of the finest pieces of kindness I had ever 
witnessed. 

Now, the girl, I really believe, could not 
have failed to do what she did without 
really hurting herself. She had cultivated 
her desire to make others happy, and neglect 
to do so would have been unnatural. It was 
just as natural for her to do kind and 
thoughtful deeds as it was for her to dress in 
taste or to read good books or to practice 
the hundred dainty little courtesies which 
distinguished her. She had learned her fine 
art of helpful living as she had learned these 
other things, by daily practice of them. It 
would have offended her instincts, if she had 
ignored the old lady’s grief, just as much as 
it would have her taste, to have appeared in 
adowdy garment, or to have read a cheap 
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story, or said a rude thing, or to have neg- 
lected any civility. 

Now Iam sure that very few of even my 
pet girls would have gone to the old lady’s 
relief. They would have thought it an an- 
noyance to have such a troublesome travel- 
ing companion, and more than likely would 
have changed their seats to escape the inter- 
ruption of their reading. If they had sympa- 
thized with her they would have pleaded that 
to try to entertain her would have made them 
conspicuous or would have made the passen- 
gers think they were trying to pose as 
‘‘pious.’’ Iam free to confess that if most 
of them had gone they would haveoccasioned 
criticisms from the passengers simply be- 
cause they could not have done the thing 
naturally. They would have looked con- 
scious because they do not practice kindness 
habitually. The effect of thefr spasmodic 
impulse would have been not unlike that of 
unskilled fingers fumbling over the key- 
board of a piano. 

Kindness is not a trait which can be sum- 
moned at will. It is a heart-flower of such 
delicate nature that unless it is daily watered 
and kept constantly in thesun, it dies. The 
kindness which is summoned only on occa- 
sions is an artificial flower, and frequently so 
coarsely artificial that the owner would be 
much more attractive if she discarded it en- 
tirely. 

It is sheer folly to suppose that the law 
which says that there must be practice in 
order to secure dexterity in all departments 
of action and of thought, is null and void 
when it comes to graces of heart. Spiritual 
graces grow, like mental and physical, by 
practice, and the girl who would possess this 
beautiful art of helpfulness must practice it 
as faithfully and carefully as she does any 
other fine art. She must deny herself fre- 
quently for it, just as she denies herself when 
she devotes herself to study for hours in or- 
der to secure facility in a language or a 
science, and she must love to be helpful so 
much, that all sacrifice will be easy and nat- 
ural, just as she loves to know so well, that 
she finds no hardship in the labor of study. 
If she is willing to do these things she may be 
sure of becoming, whatever else she may 
lack, to all who shall come into her pres- 
ence and who shall know her, ‘‘a joy for- 
ever.”’ 
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ECONOMICAL GROCERY BUYING. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


WELL-KNOWN public 
man recently advised 
young couples begin- 
ning life, to establish 
an ‘‘only box.’’ Into 
this were to go the small 
sums often disbursed for 
unnecessary odds and 
ends, — for the expen- 
ditures justified by the phrases, ‘‘Oh, it is only 
a quarter,”’ or ‘‘ only ten cents.”’ 

The principle—an admirable one, by the 
way—applies in a marked degree in buying 
groceries. Here the small economies count, 
and if the housekeeper observes due care, she 
will find the gain for her ‘‘ only box’’ at the 
end of the year is not to be despised. 

To begin with, she should not pin her faith 
to any one establishment. It is a common 
thing to hear the remark, ‘‘ I always buy my 
groceries at Blank’s. I have dealt there for 
years and they do as well by me as any one 
would.”’ 

In a partial sense, this may be true and if 
one has found a really honest and reliable 
tradesman, it is well to patronize him. At 
the same time a little investigation into the 
prices charged at other shops will often prove 
that certain articles can be purchased more 
cheaply in one place than inanother. In that 
case it is wise to distribute one’s custom, 
buying wherever one can deal to the best ad- 
vantage. At the so-called ‘‘cash groceries,’’ 
supplies may be bought at from five to ten 
per cent cheaper than at those where a credit 
system isin vogue. The saving of twocents 
here and six there may seem trifling, but 
when a large bill of goods is ordered, the total 
economized swells to an amount worth having. 

Taking one precaution, to be hereafter 
mentioned, for granted, the housekeeper will 
find it more economical to buy most stock 
groceries in large quantities. There is a de- 
cided gain in purchasing flour by the barrel, 
rather than by the bag, and there is asaving, 
though in a smaller proportion, when sugar 
is ordered by the barrel. Coffee is cheaper if 
bought raw and roasted at home. It should 
always, whether raw or roasted, be bought in 
the bean. The ready ground coffee offers the 
merchant too many temptations for adultera- 
tion to riskits purchase. Butter may be pro- 





cured, by the tub, at a less rate from some 
farmer than from the city dealer, as the middle- 
man’s profit is thus saved tothe customer. 
Good country lard may sometimes be secured 
in the same way and generally will keep well 
if packed down in tin pails or small crocks 
and stored in a cool place. Excellent salad 
oil is found for sale by the gallon in Italian 
shops or in large markets at ten and fifteen 
cents less a quart than it can be procured for, 
bottled, at the groceries, while kerosene oil 
is far cheaper by the large quantity than by 
the single gallon. 

Candles are less in proportion by the box 
than by the pound, and soap, which improves 
with age, is decidedly cheaper by the bar than 
by the cake. Wrapped in paper, to protect 
it from the dust, the bars must be kept ina 
dry, warm place until well dried and hard. 
Starch that comes in four or five pound boxes 
lasts better than that bought by the pound 
package. 

On the other hand, some goods should be 
purchased in small quantities, as needed, since 
they do not improve with keeping. Among 
these are graham and buckwheat flour, corn- 
meal, rye flour, etc., to say nothing of crackers 
of various kinds and cracker dust, which is 
apt to grow moldy and stale unless soon used. 

Judicious economy may be practiced in 
minoritems. The ordinary oatmeal and pearl 
hominy may be bought in bulk at little more 
than half the cost.of the steam-cooked cereals. 
True, they will require three to four hours 
cooking the day before they are to be eaten, 
but the fire over which they steam must be 
kept burning for other things, and the house- 
keeper is usually willing to make up by a lit- 
tle extra care for what she saves in money. 
She will find, too, by purchasing at the drug- 
store half a pound of cream of tartar and a 
quarter of a pound of bicarbonate of soda and 
using these for ‘‘ raising,’’ that she will ac- 
complish the result she desires at half the cost 
of the ordinary baking-powder. She will learn 
that the spices and dried herbs she gets 
at the drug-store have twice the strength of 
those she procures from the grocer. They 
must be kept in tightly closed tin boxes or 
they will lose their flavor. She may not 
know, however, that she can buy concen- 
trated ammonia and carbolic acid and by di- 
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luting them make her own household am- 
monia and carbolic acid at two-thirds the cost 
of the weakest of these she can get ready pre- 
pared from the druggist or grocer. 

These few hints may serve to indicate the 
manner in which the housewife may buy 
groceries economically. A few words as to 
how to save them after she gets them into 
the house. 

Many servants cannot resist the temptation 
to wastefulness when the opportunity is of- 
fered them of handling other people’s goods, 
while some are lavish from heedlessness, pure 
and simple. The mistress must guard against 
their extravagance by gaining a clear idea of 
how long certain quantities of groceries 
should last and insisting that the weekly 
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BY SARAH 


CULTIVATION of flow- 
ers is not a mere senti- 
ment ; itis healthful rec- 
reation for bodies, and 
pleasant rest for tired 
brains. There is comfort 
in watching the develop- 
ment of a rose-bud to its 





é 
full bloom ; comfort in seeing the embryo lily 


of the valley grow from its sheath of green. 
Many literary persons have found pleasure 


and rest in their gardens. Miss Mulock 
’ at her home in Kent, England, showed me, 
with pride, her flowers cared for by her own 
hands. One portion of her grounds was left 
wild, a clump of bushes and interlacing 
vines, where one might fancy himself in the 
jungles of India ; the other portion was brill- 
iant with pink and white hawthorn, yellow 
laburnams, roses, and other plants and trees. 

Back of Jean Ingelow’s in busy London, is 
her large garden with conservatories. From 
early spring the yellow primrose and blue 
forget-me-not bloom in great bunches in her 
parlors, giving place later to the richer hues 
of the summer flowers. 

John Ruskin’s home at Lake Coniston 
would not be the picturesque place which it is, 
did not yellow poppies and other flowers grow 
in profusion close to the gray slate house. 

Harriet Martineau’s vine-covered home in 
the English lakes is a place long to be re- 
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consumption shall not exceed a specified 
limit. To aid in this object, she is wise ifshe 
keeps the bulk of her supplies in a store 
closet whence she can give out so much soap, 
sugar, butter, coffee, tea, etc., per week. 
The servant quickly learns whether or not 
“the lady ’’ is to be imposed upon, and reg- 
ulates her conduct accordingly. The additional 
labor of thus dealing out supplies is slight, 
while the time it consumes need not exceed 
half an hour a week, and both will be paid 
for by the positive saving of money which 
will follow such care. Every day, with the 
housekeeper, must be a day of small things. 
The manner in which she treats them—with 
contempt or with respect—often determines 
her own and her husband’s prosperity. 


IN FLOWERS. 
K. BOLTON. 


membered with its wealth of bloom, where 
she walked and talked with Wordsworth, 
among the roses, the columbines, the lark- 
spurs, and the foxgloves. 

In our own country, those who have loved 
books and lived in them, have often been 
equal lovers of flowers. Bancroft cultivates 
his garden of roses at Newport, while Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe finds rest in her flowers at 
‘‘Oak Glen,’’ in the same city. 

Near to where I am writing, in Cambridge, 
Professor Francis J. Child, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the best student of ballad lore prob- 
ably in the world, may be seen day by day 
bending over his scores of rose-bushes, his 
bushy, flaxen hair, as he is near-sighted, 
touching the glowing red of his flowers. He 
is too absorbed to see the passer-by, or to 
give more than a few words to students who 
call, but he has time to pick a rose or two for 
each of the dozen children, unknown tohim, 
who look longingly over the garden fence. 

Celia Thaxter, who lives at the Isles of 
Shoals, writes thus toa friend: ‘‘ My delight 
in flowers amounts to a passion, nothing 
less. I have a little garden patch out of 
which I gather the most intense and perfect 
pleasure of my life. My joy in taking care 
of my flowers, working hard for them, plant- 
ing the seeds, watching, weeding, training, 
and protecting them, is not to be told; and 
when they blossom I am ready to go down 
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on my knees before the miracle of their 
beauty. Flowers are the great delight of my 
life, everywhere, wild or cultivated, and my 
windows in winter are a massof greenery and 
bloom. I have the lucky hand with them ; 
they respond to me and grow for meas if 
they enjoyed it, and give me back all I give 
them and more too. Iwould not care to stay 
in this world without them.”’ 

Who does not remember the inimitable 
‘*My Summer in a Garden,’’ where, ‘‘it is 
not simply beets and potatoes and corn and 
string-beans that one raises in his well-hoed 
garden; it isthe average of human life. 
There is life in the ground; it goes into the 
seeds, and it also, when it is stirred up, goes 
into the man who stirs it.’’ 

Donald G. Mitchell, at his beautiful ‘‘ Farm 
of Edgewood,’’ near New Haven, has, says 
Professor Beers, ‘‘two workshops, his li- 
brary and his garden ; and of the two he evi- 
dently loves the latter best, and works there 
in the cool hours of the morning.”’ 

A lawyer by profession, but unable to prac- 
tice on account of the confinement, he has 
found health and pleasure in his out-door life. 

Mr. Mitchell says, ‘‘ From earliest working 
days till now, I have counted no season well 
rounded out, except there has come to me 
opportunity for garden work. Yet I reckon 
myself no expert—there is so much to learn ! 
Having been bred among gardens, I hope I 
may live my life out, and die within good 
garden reach.”’ 

John Habberton, whose books are read and 
enjoyed everywhere, thus pleasantly writes : 
‘*Wherever I have resided on ground at all 
available for gardening, I have made the 
planting and care of flowers almost my only 


diversion and have not wanted any other. 
In my earlier gardening days I frequently 
lacked a good suit of clothes, but never failed 
each year to spend the price of many suits on 
plants and seeds. I lacked time for many busi- 
ness and social duties, but always found 
hours and days in which to ‘fuss,’ over my 
plants. 

‘‘Looking backward and estimating the 
time and money expended on my gardens, I 
am amazed at the extent of the outlay, but I 
cannot honestly say I am sorry, for, though 
I never sold a plant or flower, or competed 
for prizes, I certainly was richly repaid in 
test, diversion, and enjoyment. 

“‘T had no floral favorites ; I liked nearly 
every thing that bloomed, but each year I 
would select two or three species for special 
attention, getting as many varieties as pos- 
sible of each. I never have had a conserva- 
tory, but from early autumn to late spring I 
console myself for this privation by keeping 
bulb gardens in the house ; and I manage to 
have a house full of color and perfume during 
the several months in which all gardens are 
bare and brown.”’ 

Francis Parkman, the able historian, has 
made his home at Jamaica Plain, near Boston, 
a delight indeed, with his glowing azaleas, 
rhododendrons, and roses. Unable to use 
his eyes in constant study, much of his la- 
borious search having been done by the aid 
of amanuenses, he has spent a dozen years 
or more in the hybridization of lilies, pop- 
pies, columbines, and other flowers. He has 


found time to be President of the Horticul- . 


tural Society and to publish ‘‘The Book of 
Roses,’’ while he has carried forward his 
great historical works. 


CHILDREN’S WIT. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


HAVE thrown together, 
in the following paper, 
a parcel of original anec- 
dotes, gathered among 
the children of my ac- 
quaintance. Some of 
them seem to me well 
worth preserving, as illus- 
trative of the curious way 
in which the groping 
young mind turns to the 
light. It takes a young thinker a good while 





to understand the perspective of things around 
him, just as it takes the infant a good while 
to learn that he cannot grasp the moon by 
stretching his arms toward it, as he can the 
orange which is placed within his reach. The 
realism of some children is very marked; in 
others, we have the predominance of imagi- 
nation and fancy ; in some the reasoning fac- 
ulty manifests itself very early ; in others, 
the dawning consciousness of their surround- 
ings is very misty and confused ; and yet the 
intellectual status of these different classes 
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may prove to be very much on a par, as the 
fuller mental development goes on. 

A little relative of mine came up to his 
mother one morning, with the question : 

‘‘Mamma, does God take care of me at night 
as well as in the daytime ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, my dear,’’ wasthe mother’s reply, 
‘‘God watches over you all the time,—the 
Bible says ‘He neither slumbers or sleeps.’ 
So He takes care of you through the darkness 
as well as through the light.”’ 

‘Well, anyhow, ”’ rejoined the little three- 
year-old critic of Providence, ‘‘anyhow He 
let a rat run over my bed last night !’’ 

When we remember how difficult it is even 
for the adult mind to attempt to grasp the 
conception of God, we need not wonder that 
children are utterly puzzled over it. Ruskin 
says that when he was a child, he had a very 
reverent conception of God, as a grave old 
man, with a long white beard, clothed ina 
flowered dressing-gown ; which conception, 
no doubt, had come to him from some old 
Romish picture. A friend was telling me of 
a little fellow who said : 

‘‘Mamma, do you believe that God can see 
every thing?’”’ 

His mother assured him that God was om- 
niscient, explaining to him what the term 
meant. 

‘‘But I know, mamma, there is something 
God cannot see.”’ 

The mother, naturally, was shocked at the 
little skeptic’s asseveration. 

“But I know He can’t see every thing !” 

‘‘ What can’t He see?’’ 

‘“Why, mamma, Hecan’t see the top of His 
own head !’’ 

A little neighobr of mine, the son of aclergy- 
man, used to be bidden by his mother to say 
grace, in the absence of his father. One 
morning, when the breakfast happened to be 
of a very simple character, consisting of rice, 
eggs, etc., but no meat, the little boy, pro- 
ceeded to say grace, and his petition ran thus : 

‘“Oh Lord, we thank Thee for what break- 
fast we have ; but the next time, pray send 
us, Oh Lord, a nice beef-steak. Amen !”’ 

We often have heard clergymen convey in- 
formation to their congregation by means of 
their prayers ; but we hope this mother re- 
ceived a hint that it was not a wise thing to 
entrust the saying of grace toan eight-year-old 
boy. The petition evidently was intended 
for the mother, and he had not the idea of 
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reverence which belonged to a little girl who, 
on coming from church, where she had been 
to hear the new minister—a somewhat bom- 
bastic, self-conscious young man—was asked 
by her older sister how she liked him : 

‘*T didn’t like him at all,’’ was the child’s 
decided reply. ‘‘ Why, sister, he talked to 
God just as if God was his cousin !”’ 

A dear little relative of mine came in from 
his play, one day last summer, and sat down 
to entertain a sister younger than himself. 

‘Now, Josepha,’ he began, ‘‘don’t you 
think I have made up a pretty bunch of flow- 
ers to put on the dinner-table? Just look at 
it ; by gosh! I think it’s pretty.” 

His mother called him to her, and inquired 
where he had heard such a word as that. 

‘‘Why, I heard Uncle Jim say it ’’—Uncle 
Jim being one of the servants in the house. 
After receiving a proper rebuke, the child 
went back to his play ; but not many minutes 
had elapsed before another word, quite as ob- 
jectionable, caught her ear. 

‘‘Josepha, I want two more red roses, to 
make my posy look bright. You godown to 
the flower-garden, and bring me just two— 
not any more, or, by jingo! Blair will 
scold’’ —Blair being the gardener. 

Instantly the boy was jerked up again. 

‘* My child, were did you learn such naughty 
words ?”’ 

‘‘T heard the school-boys say them.”’ 

The mother began to explain how wrong 
such expressions were, when the child inter- 
rupted her— 

‘* Well, mamma, I would just like to know 
what bad words you ave going to let me say 
anyhow !”’ 

I recall an occasion when an opportunity 
most legitimately presented itself to one of 
my own children, when it would be entirely 
proper for him to make use of a forbidden 
word. He was reading his usual morning 
Scripture lesson, for the benefit of his 
‘‘Mammy”’ (as Southern children used al- 
ways call their nurses). His little brother 
was gravely listening. While the nurse inter- 
rupted the little reader, to fit a bit of work 
she was at, he ran his eye down the page, and 
seeing there a word he knew it was not per- 
missible for him to utter, he turned, with 
evident satisfaction as well as great glee, to 
the child beside him, and said, sotto voce, 
‘‘Bert, Bert, I’m going to say a bad word, 
just now; I’m going to say, devil /’’ 
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EDITOR’S 


THE LATEST THINGS IN ELECTRICITY. 


TEN years ago we seemed to be entering 
upon a period of new and remarkable discov- 
eries in science. It seemed as if we were fast 
turning over fresh leaves in the unread book 
of nature. To-day there isin the minds of many 
a feeling of disappointment. There have 
been no wonder-exciting discoveries or in- 
ventions of late years. Electricity it was 
hoped would prove the key to open the door 
to new inventions and to new explanations 
of the unknown in nature. There has been 
in the last ten years enormous progress in 
electrical industry. The business of using 
electricity has grown at a wonderful pace, 
till now the mere figures of our progress are 
bewildering. At the beginning of this year 
we had in this country $600,000,000 invested 
in the electtical industries and gave employ- 
ment toaquarter of a million people. Our 
assets were 1,000,000 miles of telegraph 
wire, 300,000 telephones, 400 miles of electric 
railways, and over 300,000,000 electric 
lamps of all kinds. The progress in this 
field of work has been marked by a steady 
decline in the cost of electricity and an 
enormous increase in the mechanical and 
electrical apparatus used in the business. 
There has been no great and startling 
invention, but a vast number of little 
inventions intended to reduce the cost 
and facilitate the business of producing and 
using electrical energy. At the same time, 
it must be noticed that there has been a de- 
cided slackening up in the business of elec- 
trical installation. This appears to spring 
from a certain feeling in the public mind that 
all electrical apparatus is more or less dan- 
gerous, and this fear of personal safety has 
materially injured the business. To offset 
this, there is agreat increase in the demand 
for underground conduits and other safety 
appliances. 

The first half of this year has been com- 
paratively barren in the way of additions to 
the sum of our knowledge of electricity. 
The attention of the electrical world has been 
centered upon electrical business more than 
electrical research. The progress made has 
been chiefly in the construction of reasonable 
or ‘‘working”’ theories to explain the phe- 
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nomena of electricity. Among these is the 
theory of electrical transmission along a wire. 
We must now think of an electric wire as the 
core or center of disturbances extending all 
around the outside of the wire. We must 
not regard electricity as a ‘‘current”’ in the 
wire. It seems to be of no consequence 
what is going on in the wire, asall the energy 
is displayed on the outside and the wire is 
probably affectez only ‘‘skin deep.’’ 

Electricity is really and truly a manifesta- 
tion of energy. So is acandle, a gas flame, 
whitehot metal—eventhesun. It isthought 
there is only one thing—motion. The can- 
dle flame is rapid motion, red hot iron slower 
motion, sunlight intense motion, electricity 
also intense motion. As there is a scale in 
sound, as we can apprehend sounds for seven 
octaves, in like manner there is a scale of 
motion ranging from dull red light to blue 
light with vast ranges of invisible motions 
beyond the little octave compass of the eye. 
There are sounds we cannot hear, there are 
motions we cannot see, but may feel ; there 
are even motions we cannot feel. It is 
thought all may be one, sound, light, heat, 
electricity, and all electricity, even a candle, 
being an electric light. 

Heat is a form of motion and so may be 
magnetism, and recent discoveries point to a 
curious relation between the two. Iron is 
magnetic at ordinary temperatures ; it is less 
magnetic at other temperatures. Alloys of 
iron and other metals vary in magnetic value. 
An alloy of iron and 25 per cent of nickel 
may be non-magnetic when just made, and 
yet both are magnetic metals. Cooled to be- 
low freezing, the non-magnetic alloy becomes 
magnetic and will stay so when warmed 
again. Heat the alloy to a certain high tem- 
perature and it becomes non-magnetic again 
when cooled to common temperatures, and 
will remain so till cooled below freezing once 
more. Such an alloy is, therefore, capable of 
assuming two states, according to its tem- 
perature. 

The fatal effects of electrical currents have 
lead to research in regard to the actual effect 
upon a living body of both alternating and 
continuous currents. The facts so far ob- 
tained seem to point toa far greater danger 























from alternating currents than from contin- 
uous currents of equal intensity. The im- 
mediate effects appear to be in the region of 
the heart. Death results from the inability 
of the heart to act, and it is apparently in- 
stantaneous, and probably is painless. The 
burns resulting from contact with electric 
wires do not appear to be of themselves fatal. 
Ether seems to have the curious effect of 
equalizing the effect of alternating and con- 
tinuous currents, and an animal under the 
influence of ether is just as liable to heart 
stoppage from one current as the other. 

In the study of induction some curious dis- 
coveries seem to give a hint toward the ex- 
planation of the production of motion from 
electricity, and perhaps may lead to the sug- 
gestion that the sun may be a magnet, that 
planets may be themselves electric motors 
kept in motion by the electricity that per- 
vades all spaces in the universe. All is, in 
truth, motion, and what we may call cosmic 
forces and motions are but the electricity of 
the Cosmos. Electricity may be, in fact, the 
real music to which the spheres are all at- 
tuned. 


SOCIAL TRANSIENTS. 


THERE is a vast waste of social power in 
America caused by transients. For example, 
every town has a coterie of teachers, usu- 
ally women. Many of them are from 
other counties or states. They are fre- 
frequently persons of superior intelligence 
and fine social qualities but they are regarded 
as belonging to the transient population of 
the town. This is so because a part of them 
are sure to grow discontented at the end of 
three or four years and move for no other 
reason than that they want a change. Oth- 
ers are by profession what might be called 
itinerant teachers, that is they seek new po- 
sitions every year in order to see the country. 
One year they teach in Ohio, the next in 
Kansas, the following in Louisiana, then in 
California ; perhaps next they go for a period 
of three or five years to Alaska or Asia or 
find a chance to act as governess in a family 
traveling in Europe. Their avowed purpose is 
change. It is their way of traveling. There 
is another class of teachers to whom the pro- 
fession is a make-shift, a stone to fill ina 
chink between the time of leaving a father’s 
home and entering a husband’s. The teach- 
ers are not the only class affected with the 
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desire to change positions. There isa goodly 
proportion of transients in every trade. There 
are salesmen and book-keepers, lawyers and 
preachers who keep their places only long 
enough to get settled. Then in response to 
the peripateticism in the air they hurry on. 
These persons, expecting to remain but a 
short time at a place, are of little value as so- 
cial elements. They cannot order their lives 
as they would if they intended to remain. 
They make no permanent settlements, they 
form relations for the time being only ; their 
transient condition inspires little desire in 
others to give them those confidences which 
it is customary to give people who are to be- 
come fixed elements in one’s circle. 

This spirit does not affect employment 
only ; a large class of society has no settled 
abode. Rented houses, boarding-houses, 
hotels, give opportunity for endless floating 
about. Every discordant breeze wafts them 
as if they were dandelion pappus, to a new 
spot, where they settle only to be lifted and 
borne away by the next wind. Now it is a 
most difficult thing for a person who has no 
fixed dwelling-place to form permanent ties. 
One likes to know where to find his friends. 
There is a lack of stability, of dignity, about 
constant change which depreciates the social 
value of a person just as it does his business 
value. If one sticks to no place long, be it 
home or business, observers naturally pro- 
nounce him fickle and are wary of any close 
intimacy. A person who has a social po- 
sition to make, stands a poor show when he 
has no permanent home. This same unset- 
tled habit is observed in the relations of a 
considerable class of church-goers. Where- 
ever the sensation of the hour is, there they 
are. They never learn to aid in supporting a 
church or in helping carry on its work. They 
are itinerant church-goers. 

These restless unsettled habits have serious 
consequences. The social power of the per- 
sons practicing them is dissipated; they 
cease to possess any steadfastness in their re- 
lations to people ; they crave new persons and 
new entertainments. A sine gua non of so- 
ciety is that people stand by the ties they 
form, but the itinerant habit destroys the ca- 
pacity for loyalty. The forbearance and 
mutual understanding which people who oc- 
cupy permanent social positions must learn, 
becomes impossible to them ; they are to be 
relied upon only until unpleasantness arises, 
then their lack of stability shows itself. They 
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cannot control themselves over the friction 
point. The practice of picking up their band- 
boxes and seeking new quarters has become 
so fixed that it naturally is their only refuge 
in time of disaster. A restless, fickle, dis- 
satisfied character is the result. Society is 
thus deprived of a large amount of strength 
which it has a right to demand; there is no 
person who is exempt from contributing to 
society his quota of ideas, of cheerfulness, of 
usefulness, of good-will, and of self-sacrifice. 
When he refuses to order his life in sucha 
way that he can do this, then he wrongs so- 
ciety and himself. A_ settled occupation 
which will give opportunity for a settled 
home and permanent social ties is the evi- 
dent duty of every person. It is the only way 
by which society ever has been made, ever 
can be made. Even worse than the refusal 
to discharge their just personal debt is the 
fact that each person who consents to lead a 
peripatetic life is continuing and increasing 
the restless habit which curses American 
life. Every man whochanges his position or 
business without the best of reasons will in- 
Spire others with the idea that they, too, if 
they are not exactly satisfied, may change 
theirs. Whoever drifts about from one rented 
house or boarding-house to another, draws 
others with him ; wherever his relations are 
unsettled he is contributing to the peripateti- 
cism of the timesand thus is injuring himself 
and those he influences and is depriving so- 
ciety of what he owes her. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE FOR THE 
NEGRO? 


THERE was held at Lake Mohonk, New 
York, in June, a convention whose object was 
to consider the condition of the negro in this 
country, and what can be done to improve it. 
The convention was made up of persons who 
have shown themselves especially interested 
in the race and wise in their work for it. 
After much discussion the conference de- 
clared its opinionsof what arethe best things 
which the nation can do for the colored man. 

The first thing which strikes the reader of 
the recommendations, is that there is no call 
for political rights in it. In fact, the confer- 


ence, if it had any idea that the negro is de- 
prived of his political rights anywhere in the 
United States, evidently thought that there 
are other things which he needs much more. 
A new solution of the negro problem is 
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stated: ‘‘ Ultimately in the homes of the col- 
ored people, the problem of the colored race 
will be settled.’’ The force of this sentence is 
lost on those who know nothing of the negro 
cabin—of the ‘‘one room cabin ’’—which the 
conference declares is ‘‘a social curse of the 
negro race, as is the reservation tepee of that 
of the Indians, and the overcrowded tene- 
ment room that of our city slums.” 
Homes must take the place of these cabins, 
homes in which temperance, purity, kindli- 
ness, and thrift shall prevail. 

Those who offer this new solution do not 
pretend, however, that nothing special in 
training is needed in order to accomplish the 
‘“homes.’’ They recognize that what they 
are recommending is in reality the very con- 
summation of civilization, and they advise 
as steps toward it, first of all, better indus- 
trial training. The negro must learn how 
to do things if he is te be a worthy citizen. 
His girls must know how to cook and sew, 
his boys how to use tools and work the 
ground, and for this there must be more 
industrial schools established. 

They must be better educated. More 
schools of greater efficiency must be supplied 
in order that no negro shall be without an 
opportunity to learn. To the more advanced 
of the race, the highest advantages must be 
given. Already much has been done on 
these lines, we know. The Southern States 
have spent nearly $40,000,000 for educating 
the negroes ; the North hasadded $20,000,000. 
The Peabody and Slater Funds are doing no- 
ble work. But there is great need of more 
money, more teachers. The inadequacy of 
the present endowment makes the passage of 
a measure like the Blair bill imperative, in 
our judgment. 

The great evils of the shiftlessness, the 
happy-go-lucky mood which makes a negro 
spend his last cent at a turkey raffle in utter 
indifference of to-morrow’s rent or groceries, 
must be combated ; and the conference ad- 
vises for this, that ‘‘the credit system with 
store pay and a lien upon crops,’’ which has 
so long encouraged the negro in careless 
habits, be done away with, and that the Gov- 
ernment establish postal savings banks 
where they would be encouraged to deposit 
small sums. 

Now there is nothing sensational or strik- 
ing in these recommendations—save their 
unusual common sense. It seems to the Out- 
look that the ideas advanced are especially 

















- commendable because they are so practical 
for individuals. There are few persons North 
or South who cannot help at least one negro 
to adopt habits of thrift, morality, and hon- 
esty, and encourage him to get as good an 
education as he is capable of using. 

Any one who has studied what the colored 
man already has done, cannot think the opti- 
mistic view of the negro race taken by the 
Mohonk Conference misplaced. It took the 
position that the negro has proved himself 
capable of a high grade of citizenship. We 
believe any unbiased observer will agree. In 
almost every town in the North the negroes 
own homes, often in the best of style and 


taste. They possess property and add to it 
steadily. They are respected and useful 
citizens. In the South the amount of prop- 


erty which has come into the hands of ne- 
groes since the War is already respectable 
in each of the states, andin some of them, as 
Georgia, enormous. Every property owner 
is a constant example to others of the race. 

What they can do when they seek educa- 
tion is continually being illustrated. 

In many of the institutions of the North 
there are negro students. The Class of ’90 
in several colleges contained colored men. 
Thus at Cornell there were three graduates, 
all of whom were ranked ‘‘ good’’ in scholar- 
ship, and were above the average in their 
success in competing for honors. At Har- 
vard several were graduated, some of them 
standing high in their ranks, and one ofthem 
being chosen elass orator by a majority vote 
of the senior class. Colby University gradu- 
ated one man of high grade scholarship, who 
had won at least one prize in his course. 
From the theological department at Yale a 
colored man was graduated ‘‘good’’ in 
scholarship. Six were graduated by Oberlin, 
theirstanding being from ‘‘ good”’ to ‘‘ best.’’ 
At the Union College of Law in Chicago the 
valedictorian of ’90 was a colored man. 
Many institutions contain undergraduates : 
Boston University has seven ; Harvard, three 
or more ; Colby, one; Yale, three ; University 
of Rochester, one; Brown, one; Williams, 
one; Oberlin, seventy-one ; Amherst, three. 

Now these figures are rich because of the 
promise in them. In most of these cases the 
college registrars tell us the students are self- 
supporting. Many of them aim to work among 
their own people. This means that year by 
year the number of colored college graduates 
will increase, and that wherever they go they 
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will carry the ideas which their people need. 

We believe the Lake Mohonk Conference 
offers the only true solution of the negro 
question when it calls all men‘‘ to the unself- 
ish service of helping the negro to help him- 
self in education, in morality, in religion, 
and thus in civilization and in fitness for 
citizenship.”’ 


AN IMPRESSIVE SPECTACLE. 


A DISCRIMINATING and appreciative edi- 
torial on Chautauqua appeared as a leader in 
The Sun of New York, July 2. It being quite 
correct in its statements of matters of fact, as 
well as complimentary in its characteriza- 
tions, we depart from our rule and reprint it 
entire, that our readers may see the Chau- 
tauqua work as 7he Sun—which its editor, 
Mr. Charles A. Dana, is pleased frequently 
to say, ‘‘ shines for all’’—sees it. 


THE great summer school at Chautauqua was 
opened yesterday for its seventeenth session. 
The village by Chautauqua Lake for two 
months to come will be crowded with students, 
and from now until toward the end of the sum- 
mer they will pursue various courses of instruc- 
tion. 

The program for the season fills many large 
and closely printed pages, and the list of teach- 
ers, lecturers, and directors of amusements and 
entertainments is long, and includes some dis- 
tinguished names. The lectures will be in con- 
secutive courses, and will cover a wide range of 
subjects: social and political economy, history, 
religion, cookery, music, literature, journalism, 
philology, and moral reform. Instruction in 
the sciences, languages, and different arts, 
Sunday-schools, classes in music and drawing, 
and classes for Scriptural study will be varied 
by the relaxation of lighter pursuits, and by out- 
and-out diversions of an unquestionably innocu- 
ous kind. 

It will be a very remarkable gathering, the 
like of which cannot be found in any other 
country than this. The proceedings, too, will 
be watched with great interest by the many 
thousands of men and women in all parts of the 
Union and in foreign places who are pursuing 
the courses of study and reading laid down un- 
der the Chautauqua system. The plan is to 
provide home reading arranged methodically ; 
and it meets the needs or the desires of multi- 
tudes of people at a loss to find how best to edu- 
cate their minds and extend the range of their 
information. This ambition for self-improve- 
ment extends to the smallest hamlet of the 
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Western frontier, and is revealed to us by great 
numbers of correspondents, who send inquiries 
as to the means of gratifyingit. It is most 
common among young women, who comprise 
the vast majority of the Chautauqua readers, 
but it is also displayed by very many men, both 
youngand old. They all believe that if they can 
gain admittance iuto the temple of knowledge, 
they will secure treasures which will assist them 
along the path of material and social advance- 
ment. Their great handicap in the race and 
competition of life they think to be their igno- 
rance of what books contain, though they may 
possess stores of knowledge acquired by obser- 
vation and experience of life of greater practical 
value tothem. And it isa wholesome ambition, 
for it is the desire to make the most of them- 
selves. It stimulates industry and conquers 
self-indulgence. 

Hence the Chautauqua Assembly grows more 
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and more important every year, and the circle 
of Chautauqua readers continually widens. The 
religious camp meeting of the past, with its ex- 
horters and spiritual dissipation, is replaced by 
the camp meeting for intellectual development, 
with hosts ot professors and teachers of every 
branch of learning, and multitudes of diligent 
pupils, who are of an age to understand the 
value of the knowledge imparted. Chautauqua 
itself started as an association for religious pur- 
poses, for improving Sunday-school instruction 
more particularly, and it has become what it is 
because the urgent demand of the people has 
brought about the transformation. They 
wanted such schools as it provides, and they 
have compelled it to set them up. 

This summer gathering of serious students 
by Chautauqua Lake is one of the most im- 
pressive manifestations in the recent, develop- 
ment of our civilization. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


SECRETARY BLAINE’s latest move in con- 
summating Pan-American Union is his great- 
est. It is the demand that Congress author- 
ize the President to declare the ports of the 
United States open to all.the products of any 
nation of the American hemisphere upon 
which no export duties are imposed, when- 
ever and so long as such a nation shall admit 
to its ports free of all taxes the products of 
the United States. The impending Tariff 
bill, of course, must be amended to allow the 
proposal to work. The boldness, unexpect- 
edness, and masterly logic of Mr. Blaine’s 
proposition has surprised the whole country. 
None but a great and unpartisan statesman 
could have framed or would have dared such 
a proposal at such a juncture in his party’s 
history. 

THE politics of New York City has been 
for years a business conducted by practical 
politicians for the benefit of themselves. No 
one could sympathize much with the better 
class of citizens when they suffered robbery, 
misgovernment, and public contempt, since 
they allowed the direction of affairs to go 
into corrupt hands without energetic and 
continued effort to prevent it. A start has 
been taken recently, however, to organize a 
citizens’ movement for the purification of 
municipal politics, and the class of men at its 
head leads us to hope that it will not end in 





the discouraged declaration that ‘‘it is no use 
to try to purify New York politics.’’ Cities 
ought to be run as great stores are, on busi- 
ness principles. They ought toconducttheir 
own enterprises as far as possible, furnishing 
heat and light, water and transportation as 
cheaply as possible, and improving them- 
selves steadily in beauty and comfort. But 
‘‘ practical politicians ’’ do not conduct such 
work. It takes unselfish; high-minded men. 


ConGREss has been concerning itself with 
the number of aliens who hold land in the 
United States. Something over 20,000,000 
acres are said to be in the possession of 
aliens, the tracts held by one person fre- 
quently ranging from 5,000 to 50,000 acres. 
The cry which has been raised is that an ab- 
sentee landlordism similar to that in Ireland 
will result. Americans will have to undergo 
a radical change in ambition, manliness, 
andenergy before landlordism of the Old 
World type will be a possibility. Such an 
argument is foolish because unfounded. 
However, laws which will prevent ‘land 
grabs’’ by syndicates, foreign and domestic, 
which will compel settlers to become natu- 
ralized, and which will enforce cultivation and 
opening of lands taken, are wise, even im- 
perative. 

THE origin and growth of the dispute be- 
tween France and England over the New- 
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foundland fisheries is a pretty historical 
study. The right of the French to fish along 
the west and north coasts and to dry their 
fish on the land, dates from the treaty of 1713 
when England took theisland. The English 
authorities have always conceded that this 
meant that the French should not be “‘inter- 
rupted’’ at their work, and the colonists con- 
tend that it does not prevent English opera- 
tions in the territory so long as the French 
are unmolested. The immediate cause of the 
trouble was the establishment by the English 
of the lobster industry on the French coast. 
The French claim that it is their exclusive 
right. The English retort that lobster catch- 
ing is not fishing, and canning not drying. 
The only sure way to settle the difficulty is 
to give the islanders what they have been 
demanding—full right in their own domain. 
Undoubtedly England can concede to France 
some privilege which will compensate her 
for the loss of the Newfoundland fisheries. 


THE commercial instead of the martial set- 
tlement of a boundary and privilege difficulty 
has a fine illustration in Lord Salisbury’s 
proposed ending to the English dispute with 
Germany over African possessions. The 
main point in it is that for full control of 
the Zanzibar coast. England will give Ger- 
many Heligoland, alittle island in the North 
Sea, naturally belonging to Germany, and of 
no further use to England than to gratify 
her pride. The arrangement of the interior 
African boundaries is such that Mr. Stanley 
is as loud in his praises of the arrangement 
as he formerly was in his denunciations of 
Lord Salisbury’s delay. 


Nor a little amusement was caused in the 
House of Commons lately by the presenta- 
tion of a petition of 600,000 names in the form 
of three huge cylinders—all in favor of the 
license purchase to which the Note-Book 
called attention last month. The govern- 
ment, however, does not find the enthusiasm 
of the publicans over the bill so amusing. 
It only makes more evident the fact that the 
unholy scheme is a bid for liquor votes. The 
indignation of the temperance element is 
waxing hotter and hotter. It declares with 
Cardinal Manning that ‘‘a license to sell in- 
toxicating drink isa legal limitation and 
precaution taken against the trade,’’ that if 
it is compensated for the withdrawal of what 
the country has always had the right to 
withdraw at any time, it will be fair to be- 
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lieve that the party now in power in Eng- 
land has found the favor of the drink trade a 
condition of its life. 


FRANCE evidently is improving in common 
sense. The dropping of Boulanger was a 
sign of it. The way in which she has treated 
the young Duc D’Orleans is still stronger 
evidence. This young royalist probably be- 
lieving that by breaking the law and enter- 
ing France ostensibly to serve in the army, 
he would arouse a popular outbreak in his 
favor, found himself promptly imprisoned, 
no attempt made to free him, and compara- " 
tively little attention paid to him. Whenhe 
was proved harmless the government dis- 
missed him from prison and France. The 
affair has much of the look of a royal farce. 
But it is a good sign for France when she is 
able to discern the farcial character of a pre- 
tender, especially when he has royal blood 
in his veins. 

THE Provisional Government of Brazil has 
promulgated the new constitution. Itisa 
very accurate copy of that of the United 
States. There is a president responsible 
only to the nation, elected for six years, and 
ineligible for the succeeding ten; a cabinet ap- 
pointed by him, a house of representatives 
elected triennially, and in number propor- 
tioned to the population, and a senate of three 
members from each state elected every nine 
years. The first Congress will begin its 
work as one body by electing presiding offi- 
cers, a president, and revising the constitu- 
tion now promulgated. This done, it will 
resolve itself into two separate legislative 
bodies. 

VASSAR COLLEGE celebrated in June its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. The progress of 
the movement it was founded to advance, 
the higher education of women, has been 
rapid in this quarter of a century. Smith, 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, and Barnard College 
have followed Vassar. Co-education has 
become general. Not a few women arecar- 
rying their studies through post-graduate 
courses at home or abroad. Asif to em- 
phasize the fact that women are making good 
use of their opportunities comes the an- 
nouncement that the Senior Wrangler 
at Cambridge, England, has been beaten 
by a Newnham College girl, that the first 
place in the classical tripos at Cambridge has 
been won by a woman, and that a member of 
the Harvard Annex has cut out the Harvard 
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men in the competition for the Sargent prize 
for the best metrical version of the 29th ode 
of the 3rd book of Horace. The arguments 
that women do not possess ‘‘masculine’’ 
qualities of mind is receiving little support 
from facts. 

THERE is a significant indication of the 
ambition of the West to be gathered from the 
statistics of the women’s colleges of the East. 
Vassar numbered in her under-graduate 
classes of ’90, ’91, ’92, and ’93 sixty-four stu- 
dents from west of Ohio,Smith sixty-nine, and 
Wellesley sixty-three. The figures are es- 
pecially impressive when we consider how 
sensitive the part of the country to which 
these girls belong is to higher ideas of all 
kinds, and with what zeal and thoroughness 
it emulates those who represent what it be- 
lieves to be the highest type of culture and 
education. 

An excellent idea for the World’s Fair has 
been dropped in Chicago by Professor Putnam, 
of Harvard. Itis the establishment ofa mu- 
seum of American ethnology representing 
the habits and customs of all the tribes on 
the American continent from the earliest 
periods. The human habitations of various 
periods, which were such an attraction at the 
Paris exposition, would be imitated with the 
difference that only American plans would 
be followed. The dress, utensils, pottery, 
decoration, weapons, tools, gods of each 
tribe, at different stages, would be shown. 
The religious customs would be represented. 
In short, every thing that investigation and 
scholarship could gather, would be displayed 
in a museum which could be made perma- 
nent. Itisa scheme of great value and 
should not be lost sight of in the midst of 
more spectacular but much less fruitful ideas. 


Tue Note-Book has a suggestion for the 
Fair which it believes quite as fertile as Pro- 
fessor Putnam’s—a Historical Exhibition of 
the American Revolution. The exhibition 
of the French Revolution, which has yielded 
such rich results to students of history abroad 
this year, could be made the model. There 
should be represented all the precursors of 
the War for Independence, documentary, pic- 
torial, and journalistic. Evidences of the ef- 
fect of the agitation in Europe should be gath- 
ered. The great struggle should be told by 
every article obtainable. Especially ought 


the relics of the leading actors to be brought 
together. The part of France should be am- 
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ply shown. The exhibition should extend 
through the period of the forming and adop- 
tion of the Constitution. The generous co- 
operation of the museums of the country and 
of the possessors of historical material would 
be almost certain if some able and energetic 
student of American history were put at the 
head of the task. 


EDINBURGH, Scotland, has had its second 
great sensation this year. The first was the 
opening of the wonderful bridge ; now it is 
the formal presentation to the city of the 
Carnegie Library. The title of king of library 
founders has been won certainly by Mr. Car- 
negie. His generous gifts to Scotland have 
been far surpassed by those to Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny, and no one knows what further 
beneficences he is planning. Were all mill- 
ionaires like Mr. Carnegie, the right of the 
class to exist would not so frequently arise. 


THE two branches of the Reformed Church, 
the Dutch Church and the Reformed Church, 
in the United States held synods in June. 
Emphatic approval was given in both bodies 
of a plan for a federal union between the two. 
The bodies also put themselves on record as 
believing that where a town cannot support 
well churches of different denominations, the 
only sensible and Christian plan is union 
into one strong, healthy force. We heartily 
agree and welcome the Reformed Church to 
the side of church union. 


THE third'summer meeting at Oxford, Eng- 
land, is to be opened by Professor Max 
Miiller on August 1. The work which is 
arranged for University-Extension students 
especially is very inviting. Lectures will be 
given in courses on modern English history, 
on various questions of art, literature, and 
science, and on political economy. A series 
on the history of Oxford promises well. It 
is proposed to arrange a series of visits to the 
colleges, illustrative of these lectures. As in 
former years the Assembly will be divided 
into two parts, the second being devoted to 
quiet study. The Oxford meeting enjoys the 
patronage of many of the foremost college 
men of England and it offers an especially 
attractive program both of lecturers and sub- 
jects for the present summer. 

THE decline of the use of Latin by learned 
bodies goes a little further each year. For 
the first time since Harvard College was 
founded the quinquennial record of its alumni 
is to be issued in English instead of Latin. 























In several leading institutions diplomas are 
now worded in English, a style which once 
would have seemed to scholars shocking if 
not profane taste. It all goes to show how 
surely all classes are coming to believe that 
the evident thing is at all times the wisest. 


ANOTHER old-time superstition has been 
destroyed by the investigator. From time 
immemorial, the fair-haired woman has been 
the pet of poets and of painters. It has been 
supposed that she was the pet, too, of lovers. 
But it seems not. A learned writer in the 
British Medical Journal shows that in his 
investigations he has found that the number 
of fair haired women who marry is to the 
number of black haired women as 55 to 79 
and that 37 per cent with fair hair are single 
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where only 18 per cent with black remain 
unmarried. 


A PLACE of amusement in a city wherea 
genuine out-of-door effect can be obtained has 
been secured to New York in the new Madi- 
son Square Garden. This huge amphithea- 
ter will seat nearly twice as many as the 
Chicago auditorium and in size is far beyond 
any thing else in the United States. Field 
glasses and ear trumpets are declared neces- 
sary to those who are seated on the confines. 
The middle of the roof isan enormous sky- 
light which can be slid back, thus practically" 
placing the audience in the open air. This 
roof arrangement is perfectly practical in any 
building and would add greatly to the com- 
fort of all audience rooms. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY DAILY HERALD. 


O* the morning of the 23d of July the first 
number of the Chautauqua Assembly 
Herald, for 1890, will be issued. It will con- 
tinue until August 25, to appear daily, Sun- 
daysexcepted. Now, for everybody who goes to 
Chautauqua, the Assembly Herald is a neces- 
sity. It has the daily programs ; it reports, 
stenographically, all the brilliant lectures ; it 
tells every thing good said at conferences and 
platform meetings, in class-rooms, and Round 
Tables ; it gathers up the talk of the grounds ; 
it gives the summary for every day ; in fact, it 
tells all about every thing, and since there is 
so much at Chautauqua which even the most 
untiring disciple cannot see or hear because 
of the unfortunate limitation which allows 
one to be in but one place at a time, the 
Herald is an indispensable aid-de-camp. 


For those who cannot go to Chautauqua, 
but who want to keep apace with the rapid 
strides of the place, it is exactly the thing. 
Its contents are the ‘‘ beaten oil ’’ of a Chautau- 
qua day. Whether to a Chautauquan or a 
general observer of the movements of men, 2 
student of a special subject, or a general read- 
er, the Assembly Herald will be worth many 
times its price. The subscription price of the 
Assembly Herald for the season is $1.00. In 
clubs of five or more to one address, it is 90 
cents each. Persons sending in their orders 
before August 1 will have the advantage of 
our combination offer of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
and Assembly Daily Herald for $2.70. All 
orders should be sent to Dr. T. L. Flood, 
Meadville, Pa., until July 18, then Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., until August 25. 


OUTING PROGRAMS. 
FOR AUGUST, 


GARDEN PARTIES. 

HETHER thecompany is away for a sum- 

mer outing or is passing the time at home, 
garden parties furnish a most desirable form of 
recreation. The first necessity, if the party is to 
be held in the evening, is to have the grounds 
well lighted. Strings of Chinese lanterns are 
very striking, and fairy lamps scattered here and 
there in obscure nooks and corners lend a magic 
effect. The tents, booths, and awnings for which 





there may be need, should be draped over with 
vines or boughs. Large vases of blooming plants 
or of cut flowers are very ornamental. Twoor 
three light, movable screens, trimmed with vines 
or flowers are very pretty objects, and in case 
there is any entertainment allow of a change of 
scenery between the acts. 

The following is suggested for an entertain- 
ment: In the early part of the evening the 
little drama, ‘‘A Classic Story,’? (see Zhe 
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Library Table) isto be acted. The guests are 
all to be assembled at one side of the yard. If 
there is not a high picket fence at the end 
opposite this side of the house, two or three 
lengths of such fence with an occasional picket 
or two gone should be securely set. Inside the 
house, in a lighted window, the reader of the 
poem isto be seated. With the reading the whole 
story, which explains itself, is to be acted out. 
The garden scene in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” ActII., 
Scene II., is the next on the program. Theonly 
change needed in the scenery will be the replac- 
ing of the missing pickets in the fence, and the 
removal or concealment ofthe swing. Juliet is to 
appear in an upper window which would better 
have a balcony, so that she may step out in full 
sight. The scene should open with the first two 
lines in Act II., Scene I., and Romeo’s leaping 
over the wall. The parts must be committed to 
memory. For the third number a scene in 
domestic life would afford variety and be not in- 
apropos. The selection, ‘‘A Domestic Expe- 
rience,”’ (see Zhe Library Table) will furnish a 
good reading. A small group of ladies is to be 
seated under a tent which is to be arranged in- 
side as a cheerful little drawing room. One of 
the number is to read the selection as if she 
was telling the story of her own experiences, 

Supper should be served under a booth or tent. 
Just before time to announce it, the hostess is 
to distribute to all the gentlemen and to the 
ladies slips of paper bearing numbers. The 
hostess keeps slips of paper also numbered to 
correspond with those given out. The latter 
then takes her seat at a well-lighted table, and, 
drawing one of her slips, calls the number. 
The lady having the corresponding one, goes to 
the table, takes the slip the hostess holds, un- 
folds it, and reads the couplet inside. These 
couplets are all to be written beforehand by a 
committee, and must be so constructed as to 
call to the side of the reader the possessor of 
some leaf. The more nonsensical the couplets 
the better. The following is suggested as asample: 
Fee, foe, fie, fum! I’m waiting for Geranium. 
On entering the supper room each gentleman 
announces the name of the leaf which he drew, 
and he and his lady are led to the plates beside 
which are leaves of the same kind. 

Walking parties are coming more and more into 
vogue. There are various ways of planning for 
such parties ; details, of course, must always be 
worked out to suit special cases. The company 
could have as an objective point a visit to some 
friend living at such a distance as to suit all, or 
they could arrange for dinner at a hotel or farm 
house. If along the line of a railroad or coach 
route, it could be planned to ride one way, either 
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out or back ; or carriages could take them one 
way- In the last case a picnic dinner could easily 
be managed. If the party ride to the ground, 
the provisions could all be packed in pasteboard 
boxes ; the thin wooden plates or little boxes 
such as are used by grocery men, and paper 
napkins, will serve nicely for the table and then 
can be thrown away. 

Exploring parties are very delightful affairs, 
Within easy reach of almost every place there 
are regions about which clusters some special in- 
terest—it may be they are remarkable for wild- 
ness, or picturesqueness of scenery, for peculiar 
geological formations, for some historical con- 
nection, or for other reasons. A thorough ex- 
ploration of any such place will afford a fine 
pastime. 

Other pleasures suggested as most apropos to 
local circles are as follows: Some spot might 
be chosen which should be henceforth a sort of 
headquarters for C. L. S.C. outings. An in- 
augural ceremony might be observed, and a 
name bestowed upon it. The planting of a tree, 
the raising of a pole on which to float a pennant, 
the dedicating of a rock, or grotto, or the space 
under the spreading branches of a tree as the 
speaker's stand, offer a choice in the observ- 
ances of the day, and are all suitable.-——To 
christen a body of water by breaking over the 
prow of alittle boat a bottle of lemonade or coffee 
is a very pretty observance. (This is the usual 
ceremony for naming a ship, but is also appli- 
cable to the water itself.) The boat must be gaily 
decorated with flying flags and pennants, and 
garlands of flowers. As the bottle is broken, the 
name is given. The body of water can be con- 
nected still closer to the C. L. S. C. interests by a 
marriage ceremony like that performed by the 
doge of Venice when he united the Adriatic Sea 
to that city. From a boat also garlanded and 
trimmed, the one chosen for the honor, should 
drop into the water a ring (a gilded one) with the 
words, ‘‘ Desponsamus te mare, in signum veri 
perpetuique dominii,” the actual words used by 
the doge in his annual ceremony, which trans- 
lated mean, we espouse thee, O sea, in sign ofa 
true and perpetual lordship.——The christening 
of a mountain or hill offers another variation in 
thistheme. That the idea is an old one may be 
gathered from a stanza of Byron’s ‘‘ Manfred,” 
which runs: 

Mount Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 
They crowned him long ago, 

On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 

After a regular inaugural address, a large 
wreath can be placed upon the summit and the 
name pronounced at the same moment, or the 

















ceremony given in ‘‘ The Mountain Christening”’ 
(see Zhe Library Table) can be used. 


GIANT JACKSTRAWS. 


PACK several large flower pots with moist. 


sandy earth, and when the molded shapes are 
firm, turn them out upon the board around 
which the players are to be seated. Push into 
the sand, like pins into a cushion, as many 
twigs, splinters, lead pencils, knives, etc., as it 
will hold without beginning to crumble. The 
trial of skill is in extracting as many of these 
giant jackstraws as possible without moving 
any of the rest. Each successful draw counts 
ten plus, and each unsuccessful one counts five 
minus. The umpire keeps the score for the 
whole party, and the person making the poorest 
record must pack the sand for the next game. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA CORNER. 

AFTER reading the Scribe’s first communica- 
tion, the Occupant explored the neighbor- 
hood for several days, diligently went to picnics, 
joined dining parties, camped, and tramped, but 
something was lacking. This want was confi- 
ded to the Scribe, who replied in this wise: 


My Dear Occupant,— 

I do not like the tone of your letter. You 
complain that though you are indulging every 
day in some al fresco affair you feel that you 
are learning very little, and that you ought to 
be going to places where you could add to your 
store of knowledge. Does it never occur to you 
that it is quite as essential in attempting an in- 
tellectual life, to cultivate your love of beauty, 
your capacity for receiving impressions, and 
your power of enjoyment as it is to collect 
facts? What are facts without these other pow- 
ers? Dry bones, my friend, lifeless, dry bones. 
You have the common, one-sided view of the in- 
tellectual life; that it is an accumulation of 
information, that it demands incessant serious 
addition to this store, and that any moment 
spent otherwise is wasted. Now this is over- 
looking the human side, the natural side of 
intellect entirely. A rounded intelligence re- 
quires the appreciation of human pleasures and 
occupations, of natural beauty and wonders. 
Why, Occupant, appreciation of these things, 
sympathy with them, insight into them, is the 
very stuff books are made from ! 

The other day I came down the Great Lakes. 
In our party were two bright, serious girls, 
graduates of. Eastern colleges of the first rank, 
and teachers of standing. They were burning 
to improve their minds, and the way they did it 
was to devour books throughout the day ; then 
when too dark to read they sat out and dis- 
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cussed what they had read. When the majesty 
of the moonlight and of the great expanse of 
sky and water had silenced every one else they 
piped away about what——said about——and 
how skillfully——answered him. And thus they 
‘‘bayed at the moon”’ when they might have 
had the beauty of the night imprinting its mys- 
terious and ennobling influence on their hearts. 
There was no glory in sun, nor moon, nor stars 
that would stop their literary twaddle. At the 
Sioux we shot the Rapids, and as we were 
darting between the rocks and dashed by foam 
in that exhilarating canoe ride, I heard one of 
them asking her companion if she had read 
Bryce yet. The party traveled down the St. 
Lawrence and afterward the Hudson, and the 
two spent the days given to the superb scenery 
of the beautiful rivers by verifying the names of 
the cottages and country places along the route. 
There was no time for pleasure, for impres- 
sion, for giving nature a chance to weave her 
spell about them. The facts must be obtained. 
Aland of pure delight was not sufficient for 
them. It must be a land of didactics and of 
guide books. 

Of course, if you had been in the party you 
would have joined the girls and would have con- 
demned those who basked in the beauty and 
novelty of the changing scenes as indolent and 
indifferent, but, Occupant, you would have had 
only husks from your trip. The indolent neigh- 
bor you scoffed at, would have carried home the 
real corn. 

The only intellectual way in which to take 
your outings is with a simple desire to enjoy 
them with all your heart. When you attempt 
to make them didactic you pervert their pur- 
pose. You do not deal honestly with them. 
You fail of real pleasure because in your narrow 
view, pure pleasure is not intellectual ; it is 
not worthy of your ambition. I am convinced 
that this is hypocrisy on your part, though I 
am willing to acknowledge that I think you do 
not realize that it isso. The truth is, you like 
fun and frolic, you love beautiful sights, fresh 
air, and sweet sounds, but you have gotten a 
distorted notion that these are not literary, not 
intellectual, and so, when you go on an out- 
ing, you try to force from it didactical meanings, 
you try to hang it around with historical mean- 
ings and weighty discussions, and if you fail, 
you consider it wasted time. Away with your 
shams, my dear Occupant. Go out and enjoy 


yourself. Be convinced that there is no such 
unintellectual performance as the contempt of 
pure pleasure. 
Faithfully yours, 
THE SCRIBE. 
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CLASS OF 1890.—‘‘ THE PIERIANS.” 
“‘ Redeeming the Time.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. D. A. McClenahan, Allegheny, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—John Lee Draper, Providence, R. I.; 
the Rev. Leroy Stevens, Mount Pleasant, Pa. ; Charles E. 
Weller, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Dr. Edwards, Randolph, 
N. Y.; Miss Amy L. Sanderson, Toronto, Canada; Geo. 
H. lott, Chicago, Ill.; A. T. Freye, Crestline, Ohio; Miss 
Helen Chenault, Ft. Scott, Kan.; S. M. Delano, New Or- 
leans, La.; Miss Sarah Young, Danville, Ky.; Mr. Seymour 
Dean, French Creek, N. Y. 
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Western Secretary—The Rev. H. B. Waterman, Griggs- 
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New Orleans, La. 

Class Trustee—Dr. J. T. Edwards, Randolph, N. Y. 

Items for this column should be sent to Miss G. L. 
Chamberlain, Plainfield, N. J. 

CLass FLOWER—THE TUBEROSE. 





THE muster-roll of ’90 at the Assemblies is 
already begun, and we hope to see our class 
well in advance of all of its predecessors. More 
than thirty graduates have reported for Mon- 
terey on the Pacific Coast, forty for Ottawa, and 
we are well represented at Beatrice, Winfield, 
Topeka, and the Iowa Chautauqua. The whole 
number of ’90’s attending these Assemblies ex- 
ceeds that of ’89 last year. 


RECOGNITION Day atthe Piedmont Chautau- 
qua has been changed from August 14, to Tues- 
day, August 12, in order to insure the presence 
of Counselor Carlisle. We hope there will be 
many 90’s at Piedmont to hear and be helped 
by the words of this inspiring teacher. 


THE Carlisle C. L. S. C., of Greenville, South 
Carolina, held on the evening of May 30, the 
first graduating exercises of this energetic 
circle. Six members of the Class of ’90 were 
present and the exercises included a salutatory, 
circle history, an address by Dr. Carlisle, and 
the valedictory. The invitations, printed on 
heavy card and designed especially for the circle, 
were exceedingly tasteful and fitly represented 
the ideas embodied in the Chautauqua Circle. 
May the class of ’91 follow the ’90’s with like 
good results ! 


Any good result well achieved is a cause for 
congratulation and many a hard pressed ’go 
who has struggled heroically through almost 
unending difficulties is quietly taking his or her 
place in the ranks of that “noble army.’”’ The 


following letter gives the experience of one of 
these toilers: ‘‘I return blanks filled out. I 
have faithfully read all the books in the four 
years’ course with all THE CHAUTAUQUANS. I 
have also read the ‘Chautauqua Movement,’ 
with which I was greatly pleased. My reading 
has been done at home, ard doubtless my an- 
swers will be very unscholarly, but you must re- 
member I am sixty-six years old and whatever my 
standing may be, I am glad I have read the course 
and am proud that I belong to the Class of ’90 
and have been permitted to help with the Class 
Building. I shall help still more. I do not ex- 
pect to be at Chautauqua but shall graduate at 
Ocean Grove.’’ 


THE following message from a ’90 who has 
already passed her three score years and ten is 
gladly welcomed: ‘‘I have enjoyed the four 
years’ reading very much, and would desire to 
continue if my eyesight were better. I desire 
to send kindly greeting to all my classmates 
and a God bless you to all members of the 
C. L. S. C. everywhere.”’ 


A Busy teacher who stands among the ranks 
of ’90’s graduates writes : ‘‘I cannot begin to tell 
you how much I have enjoyed the readings or 
how much they have helped me, and only regret 
that I have not been nearer other members of 
the circle. The books for next winter are so 
attractive that I think I must read them if I 
can only get the books, but I am very poor and 
get a very small salary as teacher. With 
best wishes for all connected with the C. L. S.C.” 





CLASS OF 1893.—‘‘ THE ATHENIANS.” 
‘* Study to be what you wish to seem.”’ 


OFFICERS. 


President—The Rev. R. C. Dodds, 33 Oak St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Evanston, IIL; 
Miss Kate McGillivray, Port Colborne, Province Ontario, 
Canada; The Rev. D. T. C. Timmons, Tyler, Texas. 

Secretary—Mrs. L. L. Rankin, Room 3, Wesley Block, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Treasurer—Miss Julia J. Ketcham, Plainfield, N. J. 

Building Committee—Mr. Dodds; Mr. Rankin. 

Assembly Treasurer and Trustee for the Union Class 
Building—Mr. George E. Vincent. 


EMBLEM—THE ACORN. 





THE Prison Mirror published at the Minne- 
sota state prison at Stillwater, Minnesota, now 
contains each week a Chautauqua column de- 
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voted to the interests of the Chautauqua Circle 
in that institution. The class is anticipating 
great pleasure in Chancellor Vincent’s promised 
visit. 

A MEMBER of the class in the Lincoln peni- 
tentiary, who already has filled out the four- 
page Memoranda for this year, sends for the 
White Seal paper also, and adds: ‘‘ How much 
good the C.L. S. C. movement is destined to 
accomplish behind the bars, words refuse to tell, 
but blessed be the God of Chautauqua for its 
advent and good work it is accomplishing with- 
in these prison walls ; the three exercises which 
have been held here since our class was organ- 
ized have demonstrated that there are minds 
within prison walls preparing to make the 
most of their God given powers.” 


’93’S to whom the work of the C. L. S. C. has 
been an experiment, attended sometimes with 
what may seem discouraging results, will be en- 
couraged in reading the announcement of books 
for next year. The course isthe most attractive 
yet offered to the C. L. S.C., and great pains 
have been taken to make it a thoroughly read- 
able one in all respects. Let every ’93 take up 
the second year’s work on time, and if some of 
this year’s studies still remain unfinished, lay 
them aside for the present and take up the work 
for ’90-I promptly, resolved to keep up with 
it. The subjects are fascinating ones, and 
zealous Chautauquans will find it hard to lay 
aside the work if once begun. 





GRADUATE CLASSES. 


CIRCULARS of the second year of the special 
graduates’ course in English History and Litera- 
ture are now ready and will be sent to any 
graduate upon application. Care has been 
taken in the preparation of this course to make 
a distinct division by epochs, so that graduates 
who were unable to take up the work last year 
but who desire to join already formed graduate 
circles, with a slight review may take up this 
second year’s work and derive great benefit 
from it. Many, however, may prefer to begin 
with the first year’s and form new circles, 
or possibly read alone. English history and 
literature form so large a part of the under- 
graduate work this year, that both old and new 
members will find much pleasure and profit in 
joining forces. 


Two graduate circles give their opinion of 
this course, as follows: ’82—‘‘We have en- 
joyed the course of reading in English History 
and Literature very much, though our circle 
has suffered much from sickness and several 
have lost near friends, but all are hoping for 
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better work next year.”.. .’88—‘‘In re- 
sponse to your invitation to write you concern- 
ing the three years’ graduate course in English 
History and Literature, I would say that I am 
heartily pleased with the work. We have a 
society of ten graduates and have regular meet- 
ings, following out a program. The course we 
find thorough and very fascinating. I had 
thought that I would this year not read the 
regular books of the C. L. S. C. for ’90-1, but 
the titles are so fascinating and so in unison 
with this graduate work, that I can scarcely 
wait for the time for the work to begin. I hope 
to be able to take the special examination. I 
cannot express my thankfulness for this great 
Chautauqua work.” 


A MASSACHUSETTS teacher sends the follow- 
ing: ‘Iam deeply interested in the English 
History and Literature Course. It is the best 
thing yet in the C. L. S.C. work. So many 
good things are constantly coming to us from 
the Chautauqua Idea that I am not surprised at 
any new plan.”’ 


THE special examination papers in English 
History and Literature have been mailed to all 
students who have sent fees for this special 
privilege. These papers will be corrected by 
Professors Adams and McClintock, and returned 
to the students, thus giving them the great 
benefit of personal criticism and suggestion. 


Ir has been decided, at the Central Office, to 
have in future but one style of the gold gradu- 
ates’ pin, which will be sold for three dollars. 
The design will be that of the present pin, 
which has been selling for two dollars anda 
half. There are serious difficulties in the manu- 
facture of the four dollar pin, and it is difficult 
always to give satisfaction, while in the other 
pin, which is equally handsome though not quite 
so expensive, uniformity always can be secured. 
The price of this pin is increased to three dol- 
lars to cover the expense of carrying the stock. 
The present pin has given great satisfaction to 
graduates, and it is believed that the new 
arrangement is a step in the right direction. 


A very cheap excursion to Chautauqua will be 
afforded by the Brooklyn Chautauqua Assembly 
from New York on Monday, August 4, 3:30p. m., 
over the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad. The return ticket, $10, good for 30 
days. Passengers will be taken up at Manunka 
Chunk (junction for Philadelphia), Scranton, 
Binghamton, Owego, and Elmira. For circu- 
lars and tickets apply to Miss C. A. Teal, 214 
Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mr. E. P. 
Brook, 69 William Street, New York, Secretary 
and Chairman of the Excursion Committee. 
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standing may be, I am glad I have read the course 
and am proud that I belong to the Class of ’90 
and have been permitted to help with the Class 
Building. I shall help still more. I do not ex- 
pect to be at Chautauqua but shall graduate at 
Ocean Grove.”’’ 


THE following message from a ’90 who has 
already passed her three score years and ten is 
gladly welcomed: ‘‘I have enjoyed the four 
years’ reading very much, and would desire to 
continue if my eyesight were better. I desire 
to send kindly greeting to all my classmates 
and a God bless you to all members of the 
Cc. L. S. C. everywhere.’’ 


A Busy teacher who stands among the ranks 
of ’90’s graduates writes: ‘‘I cannot begin to tell 
you how much I have enjoyed the readings or 
how much they have helped me, and only regret 
that I have not been nearer other members of 
the circle. The books for next winter are so 
attractive that I think I must read them if I 
can only get the books, but I am very poor and 
get a very small salary as teacher. With 
best wishes for all connected with the C. L, S. C.” 





CLASS OF 1893.—‘‘' THE ATHENIANS.” 
“* Study to be what you wish to seem.” 
OFFICERS. 


President—The Rev. R. C. Dodds, 33 Oak St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Evanston, IIL; 
Miss Kate McGillivray, Port Colborne, Province Ontario, 
Canada; The Rev. D. T. C. Timmons, Tyler, Texas. 

Secretary—Mrs. L. L. Rankin, Room 3, Wesley Block, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Treasurer—Miss Julia J. Ketcham, Plainfield, N. J. 

Building Committee—Mr. Dodds; Mr. Rankin. 

Assembly Treasurer and Trustee for the Union Class 
Building—Mr. George E. Vincent. 


EMBLEM—THE ACORN. 
THE Prison Mirror published at the Minne- 
sota state prison at Stillwater, Minnesota, now 
contains each week a Chautauqua column de- 
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voted to the interests of the Chautauqua Circle 
in that institution. The class is anticipating 
great pleasure in Chancellor Vincent’s promised 
visit. 

A MEMBER of the class in the Lincoln peni- 
tentiary, who already has filled out the four- 
page Memoranda for this year, sends for the 
White Seal paper also, and adds: ‘‘ How much 
good the C.L.S. C. movement is destined to 
accomplish behind the bars, words refuse to tell, 
but blessed be the God of Chautauqua for its 
advent and good work it is accomplishing with- 
in these prison walls ; the three exercises which 
have been held here since our class was organ- 
ized have demonstrated that there are minds 
within prison walls preparing to make the 
most of their God given powers.” 


’93’s to whom the work of the C. L. S. C. has 
been an experiment, attended sometimes with 
what may seem discouraging results, will be en- 
couraged in reading the announcement of books 
for next year. The course isthe most attractive 
yet offered to the C. L. S.C., and great pains 
have been taken to make it a thoroughly read- 
able one in all respects. Let every ’93 take up 
the second year’s work on time, and if some of 
this year’s studies still remain unfinished, lay 
them aside for the present and take up the work 
for ’90-1 promptly, resolved to keep up with 
it. The subjects are fascinating ones, and 
zealous Chautauquans will find it hard to lay 
aside the work if once begun. 





GRADUATE CLASSES. 


CIRCULARS of the second year of the special 
graduates’ course in English History and Litera- 
ture are now ready and will be sent to any 
graduate upon application. Care has been 
taken in the preparation of this course to make 
a distinct division by epochs, so that graduates 
who were unable to take up the work last year 
but who desire to join already formed graduate 
circles, with a slight review may take up this 
second year’s work and derive great benefit 
from it. Many, however, may prefer to begin 
with the first year’s and form new circles, 
or possibly read alone. English history and 
literature form so large a part of the under- 
graduate work this year, that both old and new 
members will find much pleasure and profit in 
joining forces. 


Two graduate circles give their opinion of 
this course, as follows: ’82—‘‘We have en- 
joyed the course of reading in English History 
and Literature very much, though our circle 
has suffered much from sickness and several 
have lost near friends, but all are hoping for 
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better work next year.” .. .’88—‘‘In re- 
sponse to your invitation to write you concern- 
ing the three years’ graduate course in English 
History and Literature, I would say that I am 
heartily pleased with the work. We have a 
society of ten graduates and have regular meet- 
ings, following out a program. The course we 
find thorough and very fascinating. I had 
thought that I would this year not read the 
regular books of the C. L. S.C. for ’go-1, but 
the titles are so fascinating and so in unison 
with this graduate work, that I can scarcely 
wait for the time for the work to begin. I hope 
to be able to take the special examination. I 
cannot express my thankfulness for this great 
Chautauqua work.” 

A MASSACHUSETTS teacher sends the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Iam deeply interested in the English 
History and Literature Course. It is the best 
thing yet in the C.L. S.C. work. So many 
good things are constantly coming to us from 
the Chautauqua Idea that Iam not surprised at 
any new plan.” 


C. CLASSES. 


THE special examination papers in English 
History and Literature have been mailed to all 
students who have sent fees for this special 
privilege. These papers will be corrected by 
Professors Adams and McClintock, and returned 
to the students, thus giving them the great 
benefit of personal criticism and suggestion. 


Ir has been decided, at the Central Office, to 
have in future but one style of the gold gradu- 
ates’ pin, which will be sold for three dollars. 
The design will be that of the present pin, 
which has been selling for two dollars anda 
half. There are serious difficulties in the manu- 
facture of the four dollar pin, and it is difficult 
always to give satisfaction, while in the other 
pin, which is equally handsome though not quite 
so expensive, uniformity always can be secured. 
The price of this pin is increased to three dol- 
lars to cover the expense of carrying the stock. 
The present pin has given great satisfaction to 
graduates, and it is believed that the new 
arrangement is a step in the right direction. 


A very cheap excursion to Chautauqua will be 
afforded by the Brooklyn Chautauqua Assembly 
from New York on Monday, August 4, 3:30p. m., 
over the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad. The return ticket, $10, good for 30 
days. Passengers will be taken up at Manunka 
Chunk (junction for Philadelphia), Scranton, 
Binghamton, Owego, and Elmira. For circu- 
lars and tickets apply to Miss C. A. Teal, 214 
Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mr. E. P. 
Brook, 69 William Street, New York, Secretary 
and Chairman of the Excursion Committee. 














“ ALL HE KNEW.” 
AM KIMPER spent several days in looking 
about his native town for work. He found 
many sympathetic assurances, some promises, 
and no work at all. Everybody explained to 
everybody else that they were sorry for the poor 
wretch, but they couldn’t afford to have a jail- 
bird around. 

Meanwhile, Sam’s stock of money, accumu- 
lated by overwork in the state prison, and aug- 
mented by Judge Prency’s present, was running 
low. He kept his family expenses as low as 
possible, buying only the plainest of food- 
material, and hesitating long to break a bill 
though it were only of the denomination of one 
dollar. Nevertheless, the little wad of paper 
money grew noticeably thinner to his touch. 

One evening Sam took his small change from 
his pocket to give his son Tom money enough 
to buy a half-bushel of corn-meal in the village. 
As he held a few pieces of silver in one hand, 
touching them rapidly with the forefinger of the 
other, his son Tom exclaimed : 

‘*You’re just overloaded with money, old 
man. Say, gi’ mea quarter to goto the ball- 
game with? I’m in trainin,’ kind o’ like, an’ I 
ain’t afeared to say that mebbe I’ll turn outa 
first-class pitcher, one of these days.’’ 

“Tom,” said his father, trying to straighten 
his feeble frame, as his eyes brightened a lit- 
tle, “‘ I wish I could ; I’d like you to go into any 
thing that makes muscle. But I can’t afford it. 
You know I’m not workin’ yet an’ until Ido work 
the only hope of this family is in the little bit of 
money I’ve got in my pocket.” 

“Well,” said Tom, thrusting out his lower 
lip, slouching across the room, and returning 
again, ‘‘I don’t think a quarter’s enough to 
trouble anybody’s mind about what’ll happen 
to his family afterward. I’ve heard a good deal 
from the mother about you bein’ converted, and 
changin’ into a different sort of a man, but I 
don’t think much of any kind of converted dad 
that don’t care enough for his boy to give him 
a quarter to go to the ball-game.”’ 

‘*Food before fun, Tom. When I was away 
and couldn’t help it, things mebbe didn’t go as 
they ort to have gone, but now that I’m back 
again, there shan’t be any trouble if I know how 
to stand in the way of it.” 

There was nodinner at the Kimper table that day, 
except for such members of the family as could 
endure slices of cold boiled pork with very little 
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lean to it. Late in the afternoon, however, Tom 
returned, with an air of bravado, indulged ina 
number of reminiscences of the ball-game, and 
at last asked why supper was not ready. 

““Tom,’’ asked the father, ‘why didn’t you 
come back to-day with what I gave you money 
to buy ?” 

‘‘Well,’”’ said the young man, dipping his 
spoon deeply into a mixture of hasty-pudding, 
milk, and molasses, ‘‘I met some of the boys 
on the street, an’ they told me about the game, 
an’ it seemed to me that I wouldn’t ’pear half a 
man to ’em if I didn’t go ’long, soI made up 
my mind that you an’ the mother would get 
along some way, an’ I went anyhow. From 
what’s in front o’ me, I guess you got along, 
didn’t you?” . 

“Tom, of course we got along; there’ll be 
something to eat here ev’ry day just as long as 
Ihave any money or can get any work. But, 
Tom, you’re pretty well grown up now; you’re 
almost a man; I s’pose the fellers in town think 
you are a man, don’t they? An’ you think 
you’re one yourself, too, don’t you ?”’ 

The young man’s face brightened, and he en- 
gulfed several spoonfuls of the evening meal be- 
fore he replied : 

‘* Well, I guess Iam somebody, now’days. The 
time you was in jail I thought the family hada 
mighty slim chance o’ countin’ ; but I tumbled 
into base-ball, an’ I was pretty strong in my 
arms, an’ pretty spry on my feet, an’ little by lit- 
tle I kind o’ came to give the family a standin’.”’ 

‘IT s’pose that’s all right,’’ said the father ; 
‘*but I want you to understan’ one thing, an’ 
understan’ it so plain that you can’t ever 
make any mistake about it afterward. When I 
put any money into your hands to be used for 
anythin’, it don’t matter what, you must spend 
it for that, or you must get an awful thrashin’ 
when you come back home again. Do you un- 
derstan’ me ?”’ 

The feeding motions of the eldest male of the 
Kimper collection of children stopped for an 
instant, and Master Tom leered at his father as 
he said : 

‘*Who’s goin’ to give the thrashin’ ?”’ 

“Tam, Toni, — your father is,—an’ don’t 
make any mistake about it. He’ll do it good 
and brown, too, if he’s todie used up right away 
afterward. This family is goin’ to be decent 
from this time on, there ain’t to be no more 
thieves in it, an’ any member of it that tries to 

















make it diffrent is goin’ to feel so bad that he’ll 
wish he’d never been born. Do you under- 
stan’? Don’t go to thinkin’ I’m ugly; I’m only 
talkin’ sense.”’ 

The cub of the family looked upward at his 
father from the corners of his eyes, and then he 
clinched his fists and turned slightly in the 
chair. Before he could do more, his parent had 
him by both shoulders, had shaken him out of 
the chair, thrown him upon the floor, and was 
resting upon him with both knees. 

‘‘Tom,’’ said Sam to his astonished son, ‘‘ you 
was the first boy I ever had, an’ I’d give away 
my right hand rather than to have any real harm 
come to you, out you’ve got to mind me now, 
an’ you’ve got to do it until you’re of age, an’ if 
you don’t promise to do it now, right straight 
along, from this time forth, I’ll give you the 
thrashin’ now. That ain’t all, either; you’ve 
got to be man enough to stand by your dad an’ 
say somethin’ to the fellers, an’ explain that 
you’re goin’ to stop bein’ a town loafer, an’ are 
goin’ into decent ways.”’ 

Tom was so astonished by this demonstration 
of spirit that he madeall the desired promises at 
once, and was released.*—/ohn Habberton. 


A MODERN CLASSIC. 
‘“WELL, I must wait.’’ The Doctor’s room, 
Where I used this expression, 
Wore the severe official gloom 
Attached to that profession. 
So, nothing loath to change the scene, 
I turned toward the shutter, 
And peered out vacantly between 
A water-butt and gutter. 


Below, the Doctor’s garden lay, 
And on this stage contracted, 

I saw, before a long delay, 

A classic story acted. 

For here, the Doctor’s sill beside, 
Did I not then discover 

A Thisbe, whom the walls divide 
From Pyramus, her lover? 


Act I. began. A child of five 

Hid by a garden bonnet, 

Passed laughingly toward the swing, 
Paused, turned, and climbed upon it. 
Then, as I looked, across the wall 
Of “next-door’s’’ garden, that is— 
To speak correctly—through its tall 
Surmounting fence of lattice, 


Peeped a boy’s face, with curling hair, 
Ripe lips, half drawn asunder, 


*All He Knew. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 


Chautauqua-Century Press. Price, $1.00. 
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And round, bright eyes, that wore a stare 
Of frankest childish wonder. 

Rounder they grew by slow degrees, 
Until the swinger, swerving, 

Made, all at once, alive to these 
Intentest orbs observing, 


Gave just one brief, half-uttered cry, 
And,—as with gathered kirtle, 

Nymphs fly from Pan’s head suddenly 
Thrust through the budding myrtle,— 
Fled in dismay. A moment’s space, 

The eyes looked almost tragic ; 

Then, when they caught my watching face, 
Vanished as if by magic. 


Yes : they were gone, the stage was bare,— 
Blank as before ; and therefore, 

Sinking within the patient’s chair, 

Half vexed, I knew not wherefore, 

I dozed ; till, startled by some call, 

A glance sufficed to show me, 

The boy again above the wall, 

The girl erect below me. 


The boy, it seemed, to add a force 

To words found unavailing, 

Had pushed a striped and spotted horse 
Half through the blistered paling, 

Where now it stuck, stiff-legged and straight 
While he, in exultation, 

Chattered some half-articulate, 

Excited explanation. 


Meanwhile, the girl, with upturned face, 
Stood motionless, and listened ; 

Her very frock had gained new grace, 
The dark eyes fairly glistened ; 

Her doll forgotten. Out of sight, 
Some warning finger beckoned ; 
ELxeunt both to left and right ;— 

Thus ended Act the Second. 


Or so it proved. For while I still 
Believed them gone forever, 

And stood half raised above the sill, 

I saw the lattice quiver ; 

And lo, once more appeared the head, 
Flushed, while the round mouth pouted, 
“Give Tom a kiss,’’ the red lips said, 

In style the most undoubted. 


The girl came back without a thought, 
Dear Muse of Mayfair, pardon, 

That more restraint had not been taught 
In this neglected garden. 

Then on the scene,—by happy fate, 
When lip from lip had parted, 

And, therefore, just two seconds late,— 
A sharp-faced nurse-maid darted ; 
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Swooped on the boy, as swoops a kite 
Upon a rover chicken, 

And bore him sourly off, despite 

His well-directed kicking. 

The girl stood silent, with a look 
Too subtle to unravel, 

Then, with a sudden gesture took 
The torn doll from the gravel, 


Hid the whole face, with one caress, 
Under the garden-bonnet, 
And passing in, I saw her press 
Kiss after kiss upon it. 
Exeunt omnes. End of play. 
It made the dull room brighter, 
Its gloom that moment passed away. 
And all of life seemed lighter. 
—Arranged from Austin Dobson’s ‘The Drama 
of the Doctor’s Window.”’ 


THE HANGING GARDENS OF BABYLON. 


THE garden rose to a perpendicular height of 
two hundred and fifty feet. Arches supported 
each tier on this side. Those in the Coliseum 
give some idea of the architecture. From the 


three other sides, the structure rose in five py- 
ramidal stages, each fifty feet in height, and up- 
borne by pillars of brick and stone over twenty 


feet in circumference. The second stage was 
supported on six hundred and twenty-five pillars, 
and the fifth on one hundred and sixty-nine. 
Imagine the grandeur of these ascents, when the 
total number of columns reached fifteen hundred 
and twenty-four, of the same height and circum- 
ference. Each of these platforms, as well as 
the top, was finished flat: first in reeds mixed 
with bitumen ; over this a solid brick masonry ; 
next covered by a coating of lead from across the 
desert ; the whole surmounted by a layer of earth 
thick enough for the roots of the largest trees. 
A winding, decorated staircase led from within 
to the top. Fountains flashed everywhere. 
Groves grew,—who knew how? Seen from a 
distance, the forest seemed to have leaped into 
mid-air. Flowers ran over the mathematical 
accuracy of the design like freshets of color. 
Every plant known to Babylonia, or imported 
by her florists from Persia, Judea, Syria, or 
Media, was fostered here. While soldiers 
dropped of sunstroke and slaves died for water, 
these royal flowers were shaded and cherished 
day and night. Should a vine droop, chosen by 
Nebuchadrezzar to please a fickle queen, or a 
bud die that had been honored by the royal se- 
lection? A line of slaves carried the water, 
which they dared not taste, in skins, to freshen 
this dream of delight. Garden houses and ex- 
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quisite apartments looked from between cool 
leaves. The sumptuous fancy, which was highly 
cultivated by the race and by the age, gave itself 
every possible trick to make the mountain gar- 
den agreeable to the mountain queen.*—Ziiza- 
beth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward. 


A DOMESTIC EXPERIENCE. 


For a year after we got settled in our own 
house, we were ministered to by what Allan 
called a moving procession of poor cooks. I no 
sooner got used to a cook’s name than she went 
away. I always called the one who was present 
by the name of her predecessor, and had just 
decided to use only the generic name of 
““Cook,’’ when our affairs took a turn for the 
better. 

It makes me laugh now to think of that pro- 
cession. At first untidiness seemed to be the 
prevailing fault, but after a while I found acook 
who was neat. She was a Norwegian woman, 
and was determined to do every thing after the 
fashion of Christiania. She positively would 
not give asecond rising to the bread. ‘‘No, 
no,’? she would say, setting her lips firmly; 
“*good, good, see, good,’? and then would look 
admiringly at the low, heavy loaf. Still, I 
surely thought I should be able to teach her. 
Never was there such a spotless cook ; and she 
would wash all day in a fresh print dress, with 
white trill and white apron, and never look even 
ruffled when the day’s work was done. 

There was a pot-closet in the shed kitchen, 
which by reason of old age and low company, 
was hopelessly dingy. A broad smile played 
over Josephine’s face when she first peered 
into it. 

“TI make it good,’’ she said. 

I never went into the kitchen for days after- 
ward that I was not greeted by a sight of the 
soles of Josephine’s big shoes; she herself was 
in the pot-closet scrubbing. 

Josephine had asked me at the intelligence 
office if there were any Norwegians in town. I 
had been obliged to say no; but I had spoken 
without knowledge, for Allan told me afterward 
that there was a young Norwegian at the livery 
stable. I suggested to Allan that the next time 
he was in the village he should learn whether 
the Norwegian man was respectable, and if so, 
ask him to come to see Josephine. 

The very next afternoon Peter appeared, rosy 
and light-haired, square and lumbering, and 
knocked at the kitchen door. He was a young 
fellow of perhaps twenty-four or twenty-five, 


* The Master of the Magicians. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
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and Josephine was at least ten years older. He 
came again the following afternoon about five 
o’clock, and Josephine took her knitting and 
sat on the kitchen piazza with him. The fourth 
day of their acquaintance was Sunday. Peter 
came in the afternoon and escorted Josephine 
to church, and later we sawthem come walking 
home, hand in hand. Monday night he came 
again. On Tuesday night Josephine came to 
me in tears ; Peter had not come. 

““Why, probably he had some work to do,” 
said I. 

“Oh, no, there is some matter. I say I want 
live in city, and he say, ‘No, here,’ and he is 
sad.”” 

‘‘ Why does he care where you live?” Iasked. 

“Oh, he ask to marry me, and I say, ‘yas.’ 
Then he say he live here. An’ I say no, in 
city. He not like that. I’ fraid he come no 
more.”’ 

“Oh, don’t worry,’”’ saidI; “if he doesn’t 
come to-night, I’ll send for him. ‘‘But,’’ I 
added, ‘‘ before you promise to marry him you 
should first know if he is a good man. You 
must be careful.’’ 

“Oh, I know all,” she replied; “I haf ask 
him. I say to him, ‘You good man?’ And he 
say ‘yas.’ ‘You love God?’ ‘Yas.’ ‘Youyoin 
the church?’ Hesay, ‘No, but I likes to yoin 
_* 

“But, Josephine,” I said, ‘‘isn’t he very 
young ?”’ 

““Yas,”? answered Josephine; ‘‘but I don’t 
mind young.’’ 

I hadn’t thought of it in that light. 

“Yas,’’ continued Josephine, “he young. 
He stay strong long time and save money.” 

The next night Peter came. I went into the 
kitchen about nine o’clock and there he and 
Josephine sat, their chairs side by side, straight 
against the wall,each with ahymn-book, singing 
piously—and out of tune. 

Not long after that, Josephine caught cold and 
had a slight cough. Peter was generous, but he 
wooed with no trifles; he was no silly fellow to 
waste his money on candies and flowers. And 
so he forthwith bought and presented Josephine 
with two flannel undershirts which she showed 
me with pride. 

‘‘He make good man,” she said. 

This present certainly was good evidence that 
he was a “‘ good pervider.”’ 

Shortly after that, Josephine and Peter were 
married and went to live in the city after all. 

I had paid Josephine high wages all the time 
she was with me, but she had never learned to 
cook. She was paid chiefly not for cooking, 
but for consenting to live in the country. But 
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“she was so neat,’ we always said. And when 
we speak of her now we still say, ‘‘ But she was 
so neat,” as if it were neatness, not charity, that 
covered every failing.*—Christine Chaplin 
Brush. 


AN OLD TIME OUTING. 
How did they manage to busy themselves— 
Our sires in the early plantation days? 
Grinding their axes and whittling their helves? 
Fishing for salmon and planting maize? 
How when the chopping and splitting were 
done? 
How when the corn-fields were planted and 
hoed ? 
How when the salmon had ceased to run, 
And the bushes were cleared from the old Bay 
Road? 


They were not men who stood still in their 
shoes, 

Or who clung to their cabins when forests were 
damp ; 

So, when labor was finished, they cut the blues 

And their sticks for a lively exploring tramp. 

’T was a beautiful morning in June, they say 

Two hundred and twenty years ago, 

When armed and equipped for a holiday, 

They stood where Connecticut’s waters flow, 


With five upon this side and five upon that, 

Agawam’s bravest and hardiest men, 

Hailing each other with lusty chat, 

That the tall woods caught and tossed over 
again. 

Holyoke, the gentle and daring, stood 

On the Eastern bank with his trusty four, 

And Rowland Thomas, the gallant and good, 

Headed the band on the other shore. 


“‘Due North,’’ shouted Holyoke and all his men. 

‘‘Due North,” answered they on the opposite 
beach ; 

And northward they started, the sturdy ten, 

With their haversacks filled and a musket each. 

Up the bright river they traveled abreast, 

Calling each other from bank to bank, 

Till the hot sun slowly rolled into the West, 

And gilded the mountain-tops where it sank. 


They lighted their camp-fires and ate of their 
fare, 

And drank of the water that ran at their feet, 

And wrapped in the balm of the cool evening air, 

Sank down to a sleep that was dreamless and 
sweet. 


* Inside Our Gate. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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The morning dawned on the double group 
Facing each other on opposite shores, 
Where ages ago with a mighty swoop 

The waters parted the mountain doors. 


‘Let us christen the mountains,’”’ said Holyoke 
in glee ; 

‘*Let us christen the mountains,” said Thomas 
again ; 

“That mountain for you, and this mountain 
for me.’’ 

And their trusty fellows responded ‘‘Amen.” 

Then Holyoke buried his palm in the stream, 

And tossed the pure spray toward the moun- 
ain’s brow, 

And said, while it shone in the sun’s first beam, 

‘Fair mountain, thou art Mount Holyoke now.” 


The sun shone full on the Western height, 

When Thomas came up from the crystal tide: 

‘‘T name thee Thomas by Christian rite.” 

‘*Thou art Mount Thomas,” they all replied. 

There were greetings and jests in every mouth, 

And hearty farewells to ‘Holyoke’? and 
“ce Tom.’ ’ 

Then the gleeful men turned their steps due 
South, ; 

And took a bee line for Agawam. 

—From ‘The Mountain Christening,’ by J. 
G. Holland. 


WATERING-PLACE TYPES. 


EVERY watering-place has a character of its 
own, and those who have given little thought to 
this are surprised at the endless variety in the 
American resorts. But what is even more sur- 
prising is the influence that these places have 
upon the people that frequent them, who ap- 
pear to change their characters with their sur- 
roundings. One woman in her season plays 
many parts, dashing in one place, reserved in 
another, now gay and ,active, now listless and 
sentimental, not at all the same woman at 
Newport that she is in the Adirondack camps, 
one thing at Bar Harbor and quite another at 
Saratoga or at Richfield. Different tastes, to be 
sure, are suited at different resorts, but fashion 
sends a steady procession of the same people on 
the round of all. 


FLITTING about are to be seen the social 
heroes who had a notoriety thirty or forty years 
ago in the newspapers. This dried-up old man 
in a bronze wig, scuffling along in list slippers, 
was a famous criminal lawyer in his day; this 
gentleman, who still wears an air of gallantry, 
and is addressed as General, had once a reputa- 
tion for successes in the drawing-room as well 
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as on the field of Mars; here is a genuine old 
beau, with the unmistakable self-consciousness 
of one who has been a favorite of the sex, but 
who has slowly decayed in the midst of his cos- 
metics; here saunter along a couple of actors 
with the air of being on the stage. 


HERE is a young lady of, say twenty-three 
years, inclining already to stoutness, domestic, 
placid, with matron written on every line of her 
unselfish face, capable of being, if necessity 
were, a notable housekeeper, learned in preserves 
and jellies and cordials, sure to have her closets 
in order, and a place for every remnant, piece 
of twine, and all odds and ends. Not a person 
to read Browning with, but to call on if one 
needed a nurse, or a good dinner, or a charita- 
ble deed. 


THERE was the portly, florid man who 
“‘swelled’’ in, patronizing the entire room, fol- 
lowed by a meek little wife and three timid 
children. There was the broad dowager woman, 
preceded by a meek, shrinking little man, 
whose whole appearance wasan apology. There 
was a modest young couple who looked exceed- 
ingly self-conscious and happy, and another 
couple, not quite so young, who were not con- 
scious of anybody, the gentleman giving a curt 
order to the waiter, and falling at once to read- 
ing a newspaper, while his wife took a listless 
attitude, which seemed to have become second 
nature. 


It is true that there are odd figures in the 
shifting mé/ée—one solid old gentleman, who 
has ‘contrived to get his bathing suit on hind- 
side before, wandering along the ocean margin 
like a lost Ulysses; and that fat woman and fat 
man were never intended for this sort of exhi- 
bition ; but taken all together, with its colors, 
and the silver flash of the breaking waves, the 
scene was exceedingly pretty. Not the least 
pretty part of it was the fringe of children 
tumbling on the beach, following the retreating 
waves, and flying from the incoming rollers 
with screams of delight. 

THE dining-room was full of members of the 
Institute, in attendance upon the annual meet- 
ing—gray-bearded, long-faced educators, devo- 
tees of theories and systems, known at a glance 
by a certain earnestness of manner and intensity 
of expression, middle-aged women of a resolute, 
intellectual countenance, and a great crowd of 
youthful school-mistresses, just on the dividing 
line between domestic life and self-sacrifice, 
still full of sentiment, and still leaning more to 
Tennyson and Lowell than to mathematics and 
Old English. 


Away from his occupation, away from the 
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cares of the household and the demands of so- 
ciety, what is the self-sustaining capacity ofthe or- 
dinary American man and woman? It was inter- 
esting to note the enthusiasm of the first arrival, 
the delight in the view of Round Top, the deep 
gorges, the charming vista of the lowlands, a 
world and wilderness of beauty ; the inspiration 
of the air, the alertness to explore in all direc- 
tions, to see the lake, to see the falls, the 
mountain paths. But is a mountain sooner 
found out than a valley, or is there a want of 
internal resources, away from business, that the 
men presently become rather listless, take per- 
functory walks for exercise, and are so eager for 
meal-time and mail-time? Why do they de- 
pend so much upon the newspapers, when they 
all despise the newspapers? And the women, 


after their first feeling of relief, did they fall 
presently into petty gossip, complaints about 
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the table, criticisms about each other’s dress, 
small discontents with nearly every thing? Not 
all of them*.—Charles Dudley Warner. 


SING ME A SONG OF IDLE DAYS. 


SING me a song of idle days 

When golden languor is on the ways, 

And far away, where the upland ends, 

Among red corn the reaper bends, 

And farther the faint line of the sea 

Lies blue, to mind us our land is free. 

Sing me a song of idle days 

When Love dreams in a golden haze.t 
—Francis William Bourdillon. 


*Their Pilgrimage. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


tAugust. Edited by Oscar Fay Adams. 
Lothrop and Company. 


Boston: D. 
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Babylon in the days of its greatest 
magnificence forms the gorgeous 
background for the rich Oriental pageant that 
passes ata tireless pace through the pages of 
“ The Master of the Magicians.”’* There is evi- 
dence of immense labor in historical research, 
but the materials are used wisely and without 
over elaboration of detail. The plot develops 
with never-failing and intense interest, and the 
characters overflow with vitality.——The princi- 
pal character in ‘‘ The Tragic Muse’’{ is de- 
veloped with a skill that the author has never 
equaled, and but few modern writers have sur- 
passed, and of itself is sufficient to stamp the 
book the work of a finely equipped genius. 
The story is undoubtedly the best Mr. James 
has yet produced ; it is not only artistic but per- 
vaded with a sense of the true dignity of art; 
the studies are acute yet dispassionate, and the 
analyses thorough without being labored. It 
takes rank at once among the small class of 
truly artistic literature. ——Miss Jewett’s grace- 
ful realism has nowhere a greater charm than in 
the newly gathered ‘‘ Tales of New England.” t 
Each story is an exquisite idyl of country life. 
‘——One seeks in vain for a single redeeming 
feature in ‘‘ Adrift.” || It is a stupid story 
*The Master of the Magicians. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps and Herbert D. Ward. Price, $1.25. +The Tragic 
Muse. By Henry James. Intwovolumes. Price, $2.50. 
Tales of New England. By Sarah Orne Jewett. Price, 


$1.00. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. 


j|Adrift: A Story of Niagara. By Julia Ditto Young. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Price, $1.25. 


Fiction. 


clumsily told, and dedicated (some have honors 
thrust upon them) to W. D. Howells.——Nothing 
but words of praise can be found for Miss Wor- 
meley’s excellent translation, and the handsome 
dress which the publishers have given the set of 
Balzac. The latest volume* contains six of 
this great novelist’s short stories——Quite out 
of the ordinary run of German novels is ‘‘ Bella’s 
Blue Book.’ ¢ It is vivacious and occasionally 
quaintly humorous at the beginning, and de- 
velops into considerable strength before the 
close.——‘‘ With Fire and Sword’ t{ will be of 
as deep interest to the serious student of history 
as to the reader who cares only for the romance 
it contains.——A series of letters written from 
New York in 1988, forms the terrible picture of 
what the world will be then, according to the 
author of ‘‘ Czesar’s Column,’’ || unless thereisa 
renewal of the bond of brotherhood between the 
classes. It contains much to set people thinking. 
—tThe exuberant fancy, the delicate touch, 
the elegant style, of ‘‘ Day and Night Stories ”’ Z 


*Fame and Sorrow. By Honoré de Balzac. 
Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

+Bella’s Blue Book. By Marie Calm. Translated from 
the German by Mrs. J. W. Davis. New York: Worth- 
ington Co. Price, 75 cts. 

tWith Fire and Sword. An Historical Novel of Poland 
and Russia. By Henryk Sienkiewiez. Translated from 
the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. Price, $2.00. 

|Czesar’s Column, A Story of the Twentieth Century, 
By Edmund Boisgilbert, M.D. Chicago: F. J. Schulte 
& Company. 

@Day and Night Stcries. By T.R. Sullivan. New York : 
Scribner and Welford. Price, $1.00. 


Boston : 
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can be described by but one adjective, — Haw- 
thornesque.——Miss Sparhawk’s “Chronicle of 
Conquest ’’* is a thorough review of the differ- 
ent phases of the Indian question presented in 
pleasing fiction form.——The wistful, eager face 
that peers out from the cover of Mrs. Burnett’s 
latest book,+ is an index of the character found 
within. The history of how this tiny marble saint 
stepped down from her pedestal to live a more 
natural, child-like life without losing her sweet 
innocence and loving sympathy, is told with 
exquisite art. “As ’Tis in Life’ ¢ is a toler- 
ably good translation of a poor enough French 
novel, full of strained situations and unlifelike 
characters.——Had the author of ‘‘ A Romance 
at the Antipodes”’ || been content with making 
this little book simply a record of travel, it 
would have been more worthy of publication, 
for the style is easy and natural and the field not 
overworked; but the so-called romance is 
dragged in by the heels and is, moreover, com- 
monplace and uninteresting. —‘‘The Hammer’’? 
is a spirited story of that critical period of 
Jewish history recorded in the First Book of 
Maccabees. The struggle for freedom furnishes 
a fine opportunity for the historical novelist and 
is here pictured with much vividness.——The 
people of ‘‘ Tuna Valley” { are sadly mixed on 
their shalls and wills, woulds and shoulds, but 
their moral principles are not so bad. Each 
preaches a little sermon and then all are married 
and ‘‘ live happily ever after.’’——‘‘The briar and 
the palm are the wages of life,’’ said the once 
great Tupper, and from this piece of proverbial 
wisdom ‘‘ Briar and Palm’’ ** takes its name. 
The author seems well acquainted with the 
types she depicts, and carries them with a 
steady hand through their trials and adventures. 

Like the preceding, ‘‘ Barbara Leybourne’’ tf 
is an American edition of an English book, and 
is better than much that is written for Sunday- 
schools on this side of the water.——An eloquent 
plea for the Fresh Air and Country Week 


*A Chronicle of Conquest. By Frances C. Sparhawk. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Price, $1.25. ‘ 

t+ Little St. Elizabeth, and other Stories. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $1.50. 

IAs ’Tis in Life. By Albert Delpit. From the French by 
E. P. Robins. New York: Welch, Fracker Company. 

[A Romance at the Antipodes. By Mrs. R. Dun Doug- 
lass. Price, $1.00. 7The Hammer. By Alfred J. Church, 
M. A., and Richmond Seeley. Price, $1.25. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

{Margaret Ellison : A Story of Tuna Valley. By Mary 
Grabam. Philadelphia: M. G. Connell, La Grange, 
27th Ward. 

**Briar and Palm. By Annie S. Swan. Price, $1.00. 
ttBarbara Leybourne. A Story of Highty Years Ago. By 
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Societies, will be found in ‘“‘Gems Without 
Polish.’”? * Itis moreover a very tender and 
beautiful story. “A Prince in Disguise”’ + is 
a thoroughly good and wholesome book.— 
The object of “‘ Gold, Tinsel and Trash ”’ ¢ seems 
to be to show the inconsistency of many 
Christian lives. It bears particularly on Method- 
ist usages. 


A group of twenty pen sketches 
composes the volume entitled, 
‘‘Harvard Graduates Whom I 
Have Known.’’|| The persons chosen to be thus 
commemorated are those who have made for 
themselves a large place in the world, and who 
also have rendered in some way valuable services 
to their college. In the list are such names as 
Nathan Dane, Jared Sparks, and Ichabod Nich- 
ols. The author has proved himself a good ar- 
tist in this line of work; he readily discrimin- 
ates between individual traits and possesses a 
happy faculty of accurately describing them. 
Its appreciative and sympathetic spirit and the 
bright, terse style of writing make ita very read- 
able work.——Mr. Griffis, well known asa writer 
on Japan and the Japanese, has given a full nar- 
rative concerning the American treaty of amity 
and commerce made with that seclusive nation, 
in his latest work, ‘‘ Matthew Calbraith Perry.’’/ 
He was led to write the book by the eager desire 
of the Japanese to know more of the man who had 
exerted so powerful an influence on their national 
history. No biography of him had ever been 
written, owing, probably, to the fact that his 
many valuable services to his country had been 
overshadowed by the brilliant fame of his brother 
of Lake Erie renown. Mr. Griffis has succeeded 
in showing that the younger brother is at least 
entitled to an equal share in public recognition. 
His life presents that remarkable phase in his- 
tory in which a conquered nation points with 
pride to the contest in which it was overcome. 
The book is full of desirable information and of 
deep interest. ——The first volume of a series of 
biographical studies called the ‘‘ Heroes of the 
Nations”’ is devoted to Lord Nelson.f/ It isa 


Biographical 
Studies. 


Sarah Selina Hamer. Price, $1.00. *Gems Without 
Polish.’’ By Alice May Douglas. Price, $1.25. tReuben, 
A Prince in Disguise. By Carlisle B. Holding. Price, 


Gold, Tinsel, and Trash. By Rev. Erasmus W. 
Hunt and Eaton. 


$1.00. 
Jones. Price, $1.00. New York: 
Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. 

j Harvard Graduates Whom I Have Known. By An- 
drew Preston Peabody, D.D., LL.D. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Price, $1.25. 

2? Matthew Calbraith Perry. By William Elliot Griffis. 
Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
Price, $2.00. 

{ Horatio Nelson. By W. Clark Russell. New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 
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well written work giving in graphic outlines 
both the personal history of that great English 
admiral and the stirring events in which most of 
his life was passed. Doing full justice to the he- 
roic, patriotic, and other noble qualities of 
the man, it makes no attempt to gloss over his 
distressing conduct in his domestic life. The 
book bears evidence of great care taken 
in examining all data and may be relied 
upon as an impartial, accurate work.—A crit- 
ical and just biography * of John Jay forms the 
subject of one of the recent volumes in the series 
of ‘‘American Statesmen.’’ A conspicuous 
figure in public life, very little is known of his 
private history, so the book deals almost entirely 
with the stirring national events of the time. 
The style of writing is dispassionate, the state- 
ments are clear and accurate, the judgments 
passed are impartial. The whole tone of the 
book is exactly in keeping with the character of 
the calm, firm, conscientious, and wise states- 
man.——‘‘ The Happy Days of Marie Louise,’’t a 
work translated from the French, isa fragmentary 
glimpse into the life of this Austrian princess, 
during the time she was, as the wife of Napoleon, 
the empress of the French. Ina condensed in- 
troduction, the briefest outline of her career is 
given, which enables a reader not familiar with 
her history to get the proper setting for the ful- 
ler story in the book. Much interest is awak- 
ened in reading this; again is emphasized the 
old lesson that human beings are but the tools 
of monarchies ; quite a new and agreeable light 
is thrown over the character of Napoleon. 
Taken in itself, however, the book is unsatisfac- 
tory in that it is unfinished; doubtless when 
connected with a book soon to be published, 
“‘Marie Louise and the Decadence of the Em- 
pire,” this defect will be remedied. 


What bacteria are, what they 
look like, what they do both in 
the line of being useful and of being hurtful, 
how they may be cultivated and studied, what 
are their relations to the rest of the material 
universe, are some of the questions answered in 
‘The Story of the Bacteria.”{ To find out these 
answers the author has thoughtfully wended his 
way through many mysterious realms of nature 
and explored many difficult passages ; and now, 
grown thoroughly familiar with the whole field, 


Science. 


*John Jay. By George Pellew. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Price, $1.25. 

+ The Happy Days of Marie Louise. By Imbert De Saint- 
Amand. Translated by Thomas Sergeant Perry. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.20. 

} The Story of the Bacteria. By T. Mitchell Prudden, 
M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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he retraces it in company with the reader. The 
latter put on guard by the warnings and direc- 
tions of the book, may do much in warding off 
from himself the dangers and diseases caused by 
these tiny creatures. ——A capital work particu- 
larly adapted to the requirements of students is 
‘* The Physical properties of Gases.”* Starting 
out with the molecular theory of the constitution 
of gases, it enters into a close study of their 
properties, and gives the opinions held by lead- 
ing physicists regarding them. Full accounts 
of the experiments upon which many of these 
opinions are based are given, and also of the 
achievements and discoveries resulting from 
the experiments. The book is fully illustrated 
with cuts.——The development of the modern 
philosophy of heat from the myths and theories 
of past ages, and the present known facts con- 
cerning the science are clearly set forth in Prof. 
Thurston’s book, “‘ Heat as a Form of Energy.’’t 
Beginning with the crude speculations of the 
ancients and ending with the latest discoveries 
and applications, it embodies in a concise form 
the whole subject. 


“Studies in Hegel’s Philoso- 

phy’’t is a book purely apolo- 
getic in character and its defense 
is strongly made. The author starts out with a 
quotation from the renowned philosopher’s own 
words, ‘‘The condemnation which a great man 
lays upon the world is to force it to explain him.”’ 
He then proceeds to show that it is from the at- 
tempts of the various disciples and schools spring- 
ing from his system, to explain the teachings 
of the founder, that has arisen the scepticism as 
to the real worth of the original teachings. The 
whole field of metaphysics in which the great 
German made himself master is carefully re- 
traced, and it is contended that at their source 
his teachings are perfectly consistent with the 
vital truths of Christianity ; that the dissonance 
begins with the later attempts to transform them 
into other systems. The author is a teacher in 
the Seabury Divinity School; and from the 
standpoint of orthodox Christianity this is quite 
a new light thrown over the Hegelian philoso- 
phy. The book isan able one and worthy of 


Philosophy and 
Doctrine. 


*The Physical Properties of Gases. By Arthur L, Kim- 
ball. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. Price, $1.25. 

+ Heat asa Form of Energy. By Robert H. Thurston. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany. Price, $1.25. 

jStudies in Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion. By J. Mac- 
bride Sterrett, D.D. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 
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careful and wide study.——The author of 
**Why I am a New Churchman’’* stands forth 
as a strong champion of the doctrines of Swe- 
denborgism. He examines one after another 
the leading points in that system of belief, 
clears away some of the difficulties hovering 
about them, and shows why in his opinion they 
are superior to other doctrines. If his premises 
are taken for granted, his arguments are clear 
and logical; but the trouble lies in the prem- 
ises.——In ‘‘ Personal Creeds ’’f it is sought to 
show the way in which a man may gain true re- 
ligious opinions and grow into an abiding faith. 





* Why Iam a New Churchman. By the Rev. Chauncey 
Giles. Philadelphia: American New Church Tract and 
Publication Society. Price, 25 cents. 

+ Personal Creeds. By Newman Smyth. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR JUNE, 1890. 





The teachings offered deal with the simple ele- 
ments of Christian living. 


A practical work for teachers, full 
of suggestions as to how to get out 
of old ruts and to lead the scholars in bright, 
sunny paths full of pleasure and profit combined, 
is ‘‘ Preston Papers.” * Told in the form of let- 
ters written to a state superintendent by an as- 
sistant teacher who is shocked at the innova- 
tions introduced by a new lady principal into a 
school of long established, thorough going, set 
methods, it possesses the interest of a novel, and 
at the same time powerfully impresses its ad- 
vanced ideas. 


Preston Papers. 


* Preston Papers. By Miss Preston’s Assistant. Roch- 
ester, N. Y.: William H. Briggs, Treas. Lawyer’s Co- 
operative Publishing Co. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR JUNE, 1890. 


HoME NEws.—June 2. 
the census begins. 

June 4. The Senate passes the Fortifications 
bill.——-Bradshaw, Neb., demolished by a cy- 
clone.——Opening of the negro conference at 
Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 

June 7. The House passes the Substitute Sil- 
ver bill. 

June ro. Corner-stones laid of two new halls 
for Princeton College. —— Dedication of the 
Monticello woman’s college at Godfrey, Ill. 

June 11. Opening of the annual session of 
the International Missionary Union at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., and of the National Temperance 
Congress in New York City. 

June 12. Opening in St. Louis of the national 
convention of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor.——The House passes the 
Agricultural Appropriation and Urgent Defi- 
ciency bills. 

June 16. Thirty-two men entombed in a col- 
liery near Dunbar, Pa. 

June 17. The Silver bill, with the free coin- 
age amendment, passed in the Senate and the 
Sundry Civil bill by the House. 

June 18. Annual national convention of rail- 
way telegraph superintendents at Niagara Falls. 

June 20. Two persons killed and thirteen injured 
by the wreck of an express train near Childs, Md. 

June 23. The Senate passes the Agricultural 
College bill. 

June 24. Opening at Pittsburgh of the sixth 
International Sunday-school Convention. —— 
Annual session in Boston of the National Edi- 


The work of taking 


torial Association. 





June 25. The ‘Louisiana House passes the 
Lottery bill. 

June 26. Annual session of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers at Cresson Springs, Pa. 

June 27. The Senate votes to admit Wyoming. 

June 29. The SHawnees sign the treaty re- 
ceiving lands in severalty and $100 per capita. 

June 30. Many deaths caused by the excess- 
ive heat in the cities of the Mississippi Valley. 





FOREIGN NEws.—June 3. Germany, France, 
Russia, and Switzerland have signed the treaty 
for the repression of anarchy. 

June 4. King Humbert appoints Krupp, the 
gunmaker, commander of the crown of Italy. 

June 9. Opening of the library presented to 
Edinburgh by Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 

June 13. A commercial convention between 
Germany and Morocco is signed. 

June 18. The King of Belgium appoints 
H. M. Stanley governor of Congo Free State. 

June 21. The Colonial Government modifies 
the Bait act in favor of American fishermen. 

June 22. President de Fonseca signs the new 
constitution of Brazil.—Death of President 
Francisco Menendez of San Salvador.——Five 
thousand people left homeless by the burning of 
Fort de France, Martinique. 

June 24. General Carlos Ezeta is made pro- 
visional president of San Salvador, 

June 27. The Anglo-German agreement re- 
garding East Africa is concluded. 

June 30. The Norwegian Storthing votes 
200,000 kronen for Dr. Nansen’s polar expedition. 








